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THE remarks we are about to 
make in this article grow out of the 
discussion of the philosophy of con- 
version between this magazine and 
the Vew-Englander. Nevertheless, 
those who expect a continuation of 
personal controversy on the topics 
suggested in our last article, and a 
formal rejoinder to the respected wri- 
terin the Mew-Englander who replied 
to it, will be disappointed. Our 
views on the subject matter of discus- 
sion were expressed, as we think, 
clearly enough to be understood, and 
as fully as our purpose required. 
We leave them, therefore, to the judg- 
ment of those of our readers who are 
really in earnest, that they may give 
them whatever weight their intrinsic 
value may demand in the court of 
conscience ; and as for the opinion of 
others, we care nothing. Controver- 
sy upon minor topics and side issues 
is of its very nature interminable, as 
well as of little comparative utility. 
The controversy between the Catho- 
lic Church and Protestants on the 
great, fundamental’ principles and 
doctrines at issue, has been so ably 
and thoroughly argued out that 
there is little left to be done in that 
department of theology. For those 
who desire information, there are 
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plenty of books to be had treating of 
every topic in a much more satisfac 
tory manner than it is possible to 
treat them in the short compass of 
magazine articles. The great con- 
troversy of the day, in our opinion, 
and the one which interests us most 
deeply, is the one which is waging 


between Christianity and _ infidelity, 
in its various phases of rationalism, 


scepticism, and atheism. So far as 
Protestants of the orthodox 
schools are concerned, the aspect of 
the question we feel most disposed 
to present to them is that which Gui- 
zot and others of their own number 
have seen with more or less distinct- 
ness—namely, that in the great con- 
flict of the age their real interest is 
at stake in the success of the Catho- 
lic side ; that, as Christians, they be- 
long to us, and ought to make with 
us common cause against the enemy. 
That method of removing the difficul- 
ty in the way of their doing so which re- 
commends itself to our judgment and 
feelings is one which brings into 
strong relief the grand, fundamental 
principles of Christianity in which 
we agree ; and with these principles 
as a point of departure, endeavors 
to explain and develop the complete 
Catholic system in such a way as to 


more 
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remove misunderstandings and to 
show how the several, particular por- 
tions of revealed truth, held by our 
various bodies of separated brethren 
in a fragmentary state, are integrated 
in a grand, universal whole in this 
Catholic system. In this line, as we 
conceive it, lie the richest and least 
worked-out fields, where new writers 
may enter in and follow up the labors 
of their predecessors. One special 
need, moreover, is to clothe thought 
in a language which is familiar to 
the persons we are addressing, and to 
translate or explain in their own 
idiom what may be strange or unin- 
telligible in the forms of other ages, 
countries, and schools of philosophy 
and theology. What little the writer 
of this article is able to do he prefers 
to do in this line, and thinks it best 
to restrict himself to single and spe- 
cific topics in the short essays which 
are the only suitable ones for a maga- 
zine. We have no wish to abjure 
general controversy in the abstract, 
or to lay down a rule of conduct in 
this matter for others. Nor would 
we seem to slight or treat with in- 
difference what may be written on 
the other side. We desire to give 
due attention to all that candid 
and courteous opponents may have 
to say, and to keep it in view 
when we are arguing our own cause. 
It suits better, however, with the 
time and strength we have at our 
command, and our other avocations, 
to keep ourselves free from the obli- 
gations of formal controversy, and to 
be at liberty to take up such single 
topics as may be opportune accord- 
ing to circumstances. At present, 
we propose to touch a little more at 
Jength upon the topic of justification, 
one of those we have before now brief- 
ly remarked upon, dropping altoge- 
ther the attitude and style of person- 
al controversy. 

The real objection against the 
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Catholic doctrine of justification by 
fides formata, or faith informed ph, 
charity, as well as the reason fo. in- 
sisting that faith alone justifies, exclu- 
sively of the charity which accompa- 
nies it, is grounded ina notion that the 
former doctrine subverts the gratui- 
tous character of salvation by the 
grace of God through the merits of 
Jesus Christ. We propose, therefore, 
to make a brief exposition of the 
Catholic doctrine, with a view of 
showing what it really teaches re- 
specting the gratuitousness of grace, 
and the work of Christ as the merito- 
rious cause of its being conferred. 
Catholic theology teaches, what 
even sound philosophy demonstrates, 
that all created existence proceeds 
from a gratuitous act of the Creator, 
But it teaches, moreover, against the 
Pelagians, that the original state of 
supernatural justice and sanctity in 
which the angels and Adam were 
constituted was an additional gratui- 
tous boon, or grace conferred by 
God. It is evident, then, that the 
Catholic doctrine excludes the possi- 
bility of holding that the first princi- 
ple of the beatification and glorifica- 
tion of a creature is in the nature of 
the creature itself. This principle, 
as supernatural, is not due to nature, 
cannot be merited by any acts pro- 
ceeding from the principles of nature, 
and must therefore be a pure, gratui- 
tous grace. That is, the creature is 
justified by grace, and owes the ca- 
pacity of attaining beatitude, conse- 
quently beatitude itself when attain- 
ed, radically to a pure act of the di- 
vine goodness. It is plain, there- 
fore, that the angels and Adam 
could not have merited their own 
justification. They were obliged 
either to receive it passively, or to 
accept it, as Billuart holds, by an ac- 
tive concurrence with grace. The 
grace being given, constituting its 
subjects in the state of justice and 
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sanctity, what was it? It was not a 
mere forensic and exterior modifica- 
tion of their relation to God, but 
an interior, sanctifying grace, making 
them subjectively holy, like to God, 
affiliated to him, united to him in an 
inchoate union whose final term is 
beatitude. It is evident that this 
sanctifying grace, which in act was 
the love of God, made them fit and 
worthy to be the friends of God, and 
to be admitted to the fellowship of 
his glory. Itis also certain that they 
were placed in probation. What was 
that probation? Wasit not a trial of 
obedience, in which certain definite 
acts of free-will were prescribed as 
the conditions of being confirmed in 
grace and consummated in glory? 
Eternal life was therefore proposed 
to them as the reward of good works, « 
asa premium of voluntary obedience, 
and as such is actually possessed by 
the holy angels in heaven. It is, 
therefore, true that the angels were 
justified by grace, justified by chari- 
ty, justified by good works; that 
their salvation proceeds from the 
pure goodness of God, and has been 
obtained by their own good acts: 
nor is there the least contradiction in 
any of these statements. 

There being no intrinsic, necessary 
contradiction between the two proposi- 
tions, the creature is justified and bea- 
tified by the gratuitous grace of God ; 
and, the creature is justified and 
beatified by his personal sanctity— 
there is no necessary logical deduc 
tion derivable from the premise that 
man in his present state is justified 
by gratuitous grace to the coneclu- 
sion that he is not justified by his 
intrinsic sanctity. The redemption 
has repaired the fall, has restored 
the human race to the condition 
from which it fell by the sin of Adam. 
There is no reason, therefore, why man 
should not be justified now, in essen- 
tially the same manner as before ; no 
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reason why the order of grace, repair- 
ed by redemption, should not follow 
the same essential laws as before the 
fall. If a change has taken place, 
it must be proved that it isso. If 
this change was required by the fact 
that the restoration of man is due to 
the merits of Christ, the reason of 
it must be shown. It must be shown 
that the recovery of justification 
through the merits of Christ is incom- 
patible with justification by intrinsic 
sanctity and glorification as the 
reward of good works done from 
the principle of charity. If this can- 
not be shown, no argument can be 
derived from the doctrine that the 
work of Christ is the meritorious 
cause of the justification of fallen 
man to prove that the formal cause 
of his justification is any other than 
the formal cause of the justification of 
the angels and of man in his original 
state. 

The Catholic doctrine teaches that 
the sacrifice of himself which Jesus 
Christ offered up on the cross is the 
meritorious cause of justification 
through the expiation which it made 
of original and actual sin, and the 
new title which it obtained to the 
lost inheritance of everlasting life. 
This includes in itself the grant of 
all those graces which are necessary 
in order to the remission of sins, the 
sanctification of the soul, and its 
complete preparation for the state of 
beatitude and glory. Consequently, 
all Catholic theologians teach that 
the initial movement of the sinner to 
return to God, the faith which dis- 
poses him for justification, the sancti- 
fying grace which makes him really 
just and the friend of God, the actual 
graces which enable him to perform 
salutary acts, the special aid which 
enables him to persevere, all proceed 
from the grace of God, which is gratu- 
itous in reference to the original pro- 
vision of a plan of redemption, gratu- 
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itous toward each individual who 
receives it so far as he is personally 
concerned, and due as a reward, 
under the title of justice, solely to 
Jesus Christ himself on account of 
his own personal merits. It is, 
therefore, through the merits of 
Christ that a sinner receives the 
grace which justifies and sanctifies 
him in the first instance. Through 
the same merits he receives the re- 
mission of his sins, if he falls into 
any afterward. Through the same 
merits he receives all the actual graces 
which he obtains by prayer. And, 
finally, it is through the same merits 
that the kingdom of heaven has been 
prepared for him, as the ultimate 
term to which he is permitted to 
aspire. The effect of the merits ot 
the death of Christ upon the cross is 
therefore to put fallen man_ back 
again, essentially, where he was be- 
fore the trial in Paradise, and where 
the angels were when they were 
created. It does not affect the case 
at all whether the angels and Adam 
were placed in that state in view of 
the Incarnation, or by the mere good- 
ness of God, without any reference 
to the Incarnation. If they were 
created and elevated to the divine 
filiation, intuitu Christi, they received 
a boon motived upon the extrinsic 
glory which God would receive from 
his deific humanity. If not, they re- 
ceived the same boon motived upon 
the glory which God would receive 
from their elevation to beatitude. 
The boon was equally gratuitous in 
either case, for the decree of the In- 
carnation, whether included in the 
decree of creation or in that of re- 
demption— whether antecedent or 
subsequent to the foresight of re- 
demption—was perfectly gratuitous. 
Nevertheless, the gratuity of the boon 
did not make it perfectly uncondition- 
al. It was conditional, though gra- 
tuitous. Nay, more ; because it was 
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gratuitous it was fitting and just that 
God should condition it with any 
terms that were possible and reasop- 
able. He did actually condition jt 
upon obedience to certain precepts, 
unknown to us as regards the angels, 
but known as regards Adam. The 
original grace conceded to them, 
therefore, merely placed them in a 
condition to obtain everlasting beati- 
tude by corresponding to this grace 
with their free, voluntary acts, or by 
fidelity to the obligations of their 
probation. They were justified, that 
is, placed in the state of justification, 
by the act of God which gave them 
sanctifying grace. They were con 
stituted just in act by this personal 
quality of sanctifying grace, which 
made them fit and worthy to be the 
sons of God ; and they were com- 
manded to retain the state of justice, 
to augment it, and to obtain confirm- 
ation in it, with the consummation of 
it in glory, as a premium of obedi- 
ence to the divine precepts. The 
holy angels are now in heaven actual- 
ly the object of the divine love of 
complacency on account of their in- 
herent sanctity and in proportion to 
the degree of it which each one pos 
sesses. They enjoy heaven as a 
reward gained by the right exercise 
of their free-will ; and yet, it is no 
less true that their state of glory is 
due to the gratuitous grace of God, 
nor is there any contradiction in 
supposing that the grace was given 
to them intuitu Christi. 

The fact that man is now placed 
under an order of grace, based on 
the merits of Christ, cannot there- 
fore be shown to be incompatible 
with the position that he is also 
placed in a state of probation essen- 
tially similar to that of angels and of 
Adam. He may be constituted just 
by sanctifying grace, as well as they; 
obliged, as well as they, to remain 
just, and to attain perpetual justice 
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and its complement of glory by the 
right exercise of his free-will in pro- 
ducing acts which proceed from the 
principle of sanctity within him. 

The Catholic doctrine teaches that 
man is actually placed in this state of 
probation under the law of grace es- 
tablished in Christ. This probation 
implies that the initial, inchoate prin- 
ciple of the divine everlasting life to 
which he is destined should be im- 
planted within him, as the centre of 
the supernatural force giving him a 
movement toward his prefixed end. 
It implies, also, that a series of acts 
impelling him forward should pro- 
ceed from this principle by the effort 
of his free-will. This principle can be 
nothing else than sanctifying grace, 
and sanctifying grace, in its essence, 
can be nothing else than the love of 
God. Love is the only principle 
capable of uniting the soul with God. 
Faith alone cannot do it. It is fur- 
ther evident that faith cannot be the 
essential principle which makes the 
soul just, for two reasons : First. That 
infants are capable of justification, 
which, we suppose, no one will deny, 
but are not capable of an act of faith. 
Second. That faith is a temporary 
virtue, ceasing in the beatified state, 
whereas the principle of justification 
is permanent and eternal. 

Moreover, the sphere of probation 
is necessarily identical with the 
sphere of free-will, and the sphere of 
free-will is coextensive with all the 
precepts which God has given as 
the matter for free-will to exercise its 
choice upon, by selecting the good and 
rejecting the evil. The acts which 
must proceed from the principle of 
love, in order to bring the soul to 
God as its ultimate term, must, there- 
fore, cover the whole ground of the 
divine law, and include the fulfilment 
of all its commandments. It is im- 
possible, therefore, that faith alone 
should justify, unless probation, free- 
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will, and the law of God are strictly 
confined to the sphere of faith. No 
one will pretend that they are. If 
they are not, it is impossible that a 
mere habit of faith, or the mere ex- 
ercise of faith in act, should alone 
constitute a man just before God. 
God is not bound to place a creature 
on probation. He can justify, sanc- 
tify, and glorify him immediately, 
without leaving him any liberty of 
choice between good and evil. But he 
cannot elevate him to the high state of 
personal union and friendship with 
himself without giving him that love 
which fixes the will immovably in God 
as the supreme good, and includes in 
itself all virtue and sanctity. Union 
between the soul and God requires 
likeness. The soul must be made 
like to God in order that it may love 
God, and that God may love the 
soul. Although, therefore, God is 
not bound to place a creature on 
probation—that is, to require of him 
the particular exercise of love which 
consists in a voluntary obedience to 
certain precepts—yet he cannot dis- 
pense with love itself, which is the 
sole and indispensable requisite to a 
state of perfect justification ; and al- 
though he is not bound to place a 
creature in a state of probation, yet if 
he does so, he cannot dispense with 
those acts of love which are suitable 
to such a state. The very notion of 
a state of probation requires that cer- 
tain precepts should be given to a ra- 
tional creature, who is free to keep 
them or violate them as he may 
choose, and who is to receive the fa- 
vor of God during his probation and 
an eternal reward at the end of it if he 
keeps them, forfeiting both if he fails 
to do so. On any other supposition, 
the state of probation is entirely illu- 
sory and unreal. The attributes of 
God require him to carry out the 
terms of the probation to which he 
has subjected man. When he im- 
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poses precepts, he must from his very 
nature withdraw his friendship from 
the transgressor. He may still re- 
gard him with the love of benevo- 
- lence, and offer him forgiveness ; but 
he cannot actually forgive him and 
look upon him again with the love 
of complacency until he has regained 
his lost sanctity and returned to the 
love of God. Sin of its own nature 
turns the soul away from God as its 
supreme good to some created object. 
It is, therefore, a contradiction in 
terms to say that a man can be in 
the state of sin and the state of jus- 
tification at the same time; for it is 
equivalent to saying that he can at 
the same instant be turned toward 
God as his supreme good, and away 
from him. Love is therefore the 
conditio sine gud non, at least, of jus- 
tification. Faith alone cannot, there- 
fore, formally justify. If it did, there 
would be no need of love in order to 
constitute a man just before God. 
A man might be completely justified 
while in the very act of the most 
grievous sin, as, for instance, blasphe- 
my, murder, or suicide, and might die 
without having changed his will to 
commit those sins, yet pass immedi- 
ately to heaven. These sins are not 
incompatible with faith, though they 
are with charity. If they are incom- 
patible with faith, all mortal sins— 
that is, all those which, in the strict 
and proper sense, alienate the soul 
from God, and destroy charity—must 
be incompatible with faith. Why is 
this? Does faith, of its own nature, 
produce charity? If it does, it must 
contain within itself the radical prin- 
ciple of charity, and while it exists 
in the soul it must exclude all sins 
which are directly contrary to cha- 
rity and incompatible with it. Then, 
one who has faith cannot commit a 
mortal sin. If faith is inamissible, 
and a man once justified can no more 
lose his justification, then, as soon as 
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one has obtained faith, he has ob- 
tained also exemption from all mor- 
tal sins for the future. If faith js 
not inamissible, then every sin against 
charity, or every mortal sin, destroys 
faith and justification. Such a defi- 
nition of faith, however, including 
love and sanctifying grace, makes 
faith to be the fides formata of Cath- 
olic theology. 

If it is said that faith does not, of 
itself, produce charity, yet is always 
accompanied by charity, it must be, 
then, that faith gives one a title to 
sanctifying grace and charity, so that, 
whoever makes an act of faith, re- 
ceives an additional gift which makes 
him holy. In that case, every one 
who was once justified would be ex- 
empt from mortal sin while his faith 
lasts. If the first act of faith justi- 
fies once for all, then the believer 
can never again commit a mortal sin. 
If it justifies only for the time being, 
then while it lasts it preserves the 
soul from sin, and whoever sins 
proves that he has already lost faith. 
This is contrary to reason and expe- 
rience. It is certain that men who 
have had faith and grace have after- 
wards sinned mortally. Therefore, 
faith does not, by its first act, bring 
with it an inamissible gift of charity. 
It is also certain that men do not 
always lose faith when they sin, or 
sin against faith first before they sin 
against charity. Many a man who 
believes firmly in Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God and the Saviour of men, 
and who hopes for salvation through 
his merits, commits mortal sin, and 
even lives for years in the habitual 
state of sin. It may be said that 
such persons have no saving faith, 
never did have it, or have lost it. 
But what is saving faith? What is 
the differentia of that faith which 
really justifies? It is evident enough 
that a certain kind of habitual belief 
in Jesus Christ and his doctrines, ac- 
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companied by a desire and hope of 
being saved through his merits and 
mercy, does frequently exist in per- 
sons who afte living in habitual sin. 
If this is not genuine faith, or saving 
faith, there must be in saving faith 
some additional quality which dis- 
tinguishes it from that faith which 
produces no fruits of sanctity. Is it 
made saving by its quality of super- 
naturalness, or as proceeding from 
the grace of the Holy Spirit? This 
is the same as saying that supernatu- 
ral faith, as such, or because it is a 
grace of the Holy Spirit, necessarily 
brings with it sanctification. This is 
not so. The Holy Spirit may and 
does give men a firm belief in re- 
vealed truths, and a hope of obtain- 
ing mercy from God through Christ 
before they are actually forgiven and 
justified. This remains in them, of- 
ten, after they have lost sanctifying 
grace by sin, as a disposition which 
facilitates their return to God. It 
does not, however, fer se, produce 
the fruits of sanctity, or implant the 
principle of love, from which these 
fruits proceed, which iggthe very prin- 
ciple of union with God, and, there- 
fore, the formal cause of justifica- 
tion. That quality which faith must 
have, in order to render it justifying 
faith, cannot be, therefore, anything 
else but charity, or the love of God, 
which makes it fides formata. 

We are convinced that a great 
number of Protestants substantially 
hold the doctrines we have laid down. 
They believe that man has free-will ; 
is bound to believe and obey the doc- 
trine and precepts of Jesus Christ; 
is made the friend of God by sancti- 
fying grace brought into the active 
exercise of Christian virtue by his 
own voluntary codperation ; is placed 
here to work out his own salvation ; 
will receive heaven as a reward if he 
serves God faithfully, and will be 
damned if he lives in sin. Even 
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those who hold the Calvinistic tradi- 
tion either modify its tenets or hold 
more sound and rational opinions in 
juxtaposition with them, which really 
control their sentiments and conduct. 
It would be easy to show this by a 
multitude of citations. So far as 
metaphysical opinions and technical 
statements are concerned, we judge 
every work and every formula of 
doctrine by its obvious, objective 
sense, and accept every individual 
writer’s statements respecting his 
Own opinions. But in regard to the 
real, genuine ideas which form the 
true intellectual and spiritual life of 
men, we take the liberty of judging 
them more by the language they use 
in common life, by their indirect 
statements, and by the general spirit 
and scope of what they say and 
write, when not immediately intent 
upon stating their technical formulas, 
than from their technical formulas 
themselves. We have heard it said 
of the illustrious President Dwight 
that his real sentiments and conduct 
toward his fellow-men indicated a 
belief in the goodness of all men, 
whereas he held theoretically that 
all men were totally depraved. We 
have no doubt that President Ed- 
wards always acted on the belief that 
his children possessed the self-deter- 
mining power of the will, against 
which he wrote so acutely, or that 
Bishop Berkeley was persuaded of 
the reality of the external world. 
Therefore, we still think that a large 
number of non-Catholics are more 
Catholic in their belief than they are 
aware, and that their rejection of 
what they suppose to be Catholic 
doctrine is frequently only a rejection 
of opinions attributed by mistake to 
the Catholic Church. In regard to 
this special question of justification, 
it is our opinion that the objection 
prevalent among the more orthodox 
Protestants is based on the supposi- 
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tion that the Catholic doctrine as- 
cribes a justifying and saving effica- 
cy to a mere intellectual submission 
to church-authority, and a mere ex- 
ternal compliance with its precepts, 
without reference to the interior dis- 
position of the soul toward God, or 
recognition of the merits of Christ as 
the source of all the supernatural ex- 
cellence and value of good works. 
It is believed that the Catholic sub- 
stitutes the merits of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, the merits of the saints, 
and his own merits, as an indepen- 
dent ground of justification, in lieu 
of the merits of Christ. Also, that 
merit is ascribed to mere external 
works, such as fasting, hearing mass, 
and performing ceremonial rites or 
penitential labors, on account of the 
mere physical nature and extent of 
the works done, without reference to 
the motive from which they proceed. 
The vague and timorous pastoral of 
the late Synod of Lambeth is explicit 
and bold only on this one point, of 
condemning the substitution of the 
Virgin Mary as a mediator in the 
place of Christ. For this reason, we 
think that the simple statement of 
the genuine Catholic doctrine is the 
surest way to remove objections 
against it, and that most of these ob- 
jections fall away of themselves as 
soon as the misapprehensions of the 
doctrine are removed. This is no 
private fancy of our own, but the 
judgment of some of the ablest the- 
ologians of the world, Protestant 
as well as Catholic. Leibnitz, the 
greatest philosopher among Protes- 
tants, found nothing to object to in 
the doctrines of the Council of Trent 
respecting justification. Dr. Pusey, 
one of the most learned men of the age 
in scriptural and patristic theology, 
has publicly expressed his adhesion 
to the same doctrine. It is easy to 
ridicule that movement in the Angli- 
cin church, of which he is the head ; 
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but it would be much more sensible 
for those who do it to study his ela- 
borate and profound writings, and 
much more difficult to réfute them. 
Protestantism has produced nothing, 
at least in the English language, 
which can approach the great works 
of the High-Church divines of Eng- 
land. These works contain the ele- 
ments of all the theology of Catholic 
doctrine respecting the justification 
of man, in the ascetical, spiritual, and 
sacramental aspects of the question, 
All the life of Protestantism in Eng- 
land is centred in the Catholicizing 
movement. On the continent, that 
orthodox Protestantism which is de 
rived from Luther and Calvin is a 
nullity. The real issue of the world, 
as we have repeatedly said, is about 
the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity. The question between Cath- 
olics and those Protestants who hold 
with us these fundamental principles 
is not, as many of them suppose, re- 
specting the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, but respecting 
the deductions to be derived from 
them and ir due development. 
That God jg.#8vealed in Jesus Christ, 
as our sOVéreign teacher, our sove- 
reign Lord, our sovereign redeemer 
and mediator, the sovereign author 
of our spiritual and everlasting life ; 
that we are bound to render him the 
absolute homage of our faith and our 
obedience, is admitted by all. The 
only question is, by what method or 
means can we ascertain with certain- 
ty the exact and complete sense of 
the doctrine he has commanded us 
to believe and the law he has com- 
manded us to keep. This is < 
question to be decided by evidence. 
The sooner the prohibentia in the 
way of examining carefully and can- 
didly. this evidence are removed the 
better. This is the only point we 
have been aiming at—the only result 
we desire toreach. We have endea- 
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yored to remove some of the obsta- 
cles in the way of a fair hearing of 
the claims of the Catholic Church, 
arising from @ priori conceptions of 
her doctrine, which are thought to 
authorize a foregone conclusion 
against them. We have also pre- 
sented some of the reasons specially 
urgent at present, why the basis for 
unity which the Catholic Church of- 
fers should be carefully and studi- 
ously considered by all those who 
desire the union and welfare of 
Christendom, its victory over every 
form of anti-Christianity, and its uni- 
yersal extension in the world. The 
fides formata, or faith working by 
love, which we have set forth as the 
vital principle of spiritual life in the 
individual, must also be the principle 
of unity in the Christian society. 
Whoever has faith implicitly believes 
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all those revealed doctrines which, 
without his own fault, he does not 
explicitly know to be revealed. 
Whoever has love has the principle 
of obedience to those laws whose 
existence he does not know. There- 
fore, we say that whoever has fides 
JSormata is justified, and, of course, 
spiritually united to the true church. 
But whoever remains culpably in er- 
ror respecting essential doctrines 
and precepts, or refuses to believe 
and obey what is fairly presented to 
him as the revealed truth and will of 
Jesus Christ, cannot have fides for- 
mata. It is evident, therefore, that 
we are all bound to strive after as 
great a certitude as possible respect- 
ing the important question at issue 
between the Catholic Church and 
Protestants. 





¢ TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE STORY OF 


VI. 


THE mairie of Phalsbourg, that 
Thursday morning, January 15th, 
1813, during the drawing for the 
conscription, was a sight to be seen. 
To-day it is bad enough to be drawn, 
to be forced to leave parents, friends, 
home, one’s goods and one’s’ fields, 
togo and learn—God knows where— 
“One! two! one! two! halt! eyes 
left! eyes right ! front! carry arms !” 
etc. etc. Yes, this is all bad enough, 
but there is a chance of returning. 
One can say, with something like con- 
fidence: “In seven years I will see 
my old nest again, and my parents, 
and perhaps my sweetheart. I shall 


A CONSCRIPT. 


have seen the world, and will perhaps 
have some title tobe appointed forest- 
er or gend’arme.” This is a com- 
fort for reasonable people. But 
then, if you had the ill-luck to lose in 
the lettery, there was an end of you; 
often not one in a hundred returned. 
The idea that you were only going for 
a time never entered your head. 

The enrolled of Harberg, of Gar- 
bourg, and of Quatre-Vents were to 
draw first ; then those of the city, 
and lastly those of Wéehem and 
Mittlebronn. 

I was up early in the morning, and 
with my elbows on the work-bench I 
watched the people pass by; young 
men in blouses, poor old men in cot- 
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ton caps and short vests; old wo- 
men in jackets and woolen skirts, 
bent almost double, with staff or um- 
brella under their arms. They arriv- 
ed by families. Monsieur the Sous- 
Préfet of Larrebourg, with his silver 
collar, and his secretary, had stopped 
the day before at the “ Red Ox,” 
and they were also looking out of 
the window. Toward eight o’clock, 
Monsieur Goulden began work, after 
breakfasting. I ate nothing, but 
stared and stared until Monsieur the 
Mayor, Parmentier and his coadju- 
tor, came for Monsieur the Sous-Pré- 
fet. 

The drawing began at nine, and 
soon we heard the clarionet of Pfifer- 
Karl and the violin of great An- 
drés resounding through the streets. 
They were playing the “ March of 
the Swedes,” an air to which thou- 
sands of poor wretches had left old 
Alsace for ever. The conscripts 
danced, linked arms, shouted until 
their voices seemed to pierce the 
clouds, stamped on the ground, wav- 
ed their hats, trying to seem joyful 
while death was at their hearts. 
Well, it was the fashion ; and big An- 
drés, withered, stiff, and yellow as 
boxwood, and his short chubby com- 
rade, with cheeks extended to their 
utmost tension, seemed like people 
who would lead you to the church- 
yard all the while chatting indiffer- 
ently. 

That music, those cries, sent a 
shudder through my heart. 

I had just put on my swallow- 
tailed coat and my beaver hat to go 
out, when Aunt Grédel and Catharine 
entered, saying : 

“Good morning, Monsieur Goul- 
den. We have come for the conscrip- 
tion.” 

Then I saw how Catharine had 
been crying. Her eyes were red, and 
she threw her arms around my neck, 
while her mother turned to me. 
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Monsieur Goulden said : 

“Tt will soon be the turn of the 
young men of the city.” 

“Yes, Monsieur Goulden,” an- 
swered Catharine, in a choking 
voice ; “they have finished Har. 
berg.” 

“Then it is time for you to go, 
Joseph,” said he; “butdo not grieve ; 
do not be frightened. These draw- 
ings, you know, are only a matter of 
form. Fora long while past none can 
escape ; or if they escape one draw- 
ing, they are caught a year or two 
after. All the numbers are bad. 
When the council of exemption meets, 
we will see what is best to be done. 
To-day it is merely a sort of satisfac- 
tion they give people to draw in the 
lottery ; but every one loses.” 

“No matter,” said Aunt Grédel ; 
“ Joseph will win.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Monsieur Goul 
den, smiling, “ he cannot fail.” 

Then I sallied forth with Catharine 
and Aunt Grédel, and we went to the 
town place, where the crowd was. 
In all the shops, dozens of con- 
scripts, purchasing ribbons, thronged 
around the™eounters, weeping and 
singing as if possessed. Others in 
the inns embraced, sobbing; but 
still they sang. Two or three musi- 
cians of the neighborhood—the Gipsy 
Walteufel, Rosselkasten, and George 
Adam—had arrived, and their pieces 
thundered in terrible and heart-rend- 
ing strains. 

Catharine squeezed 
Aunt Grédel followed. 

Opposite the guard-house I saw 
the peddler Pinacle affar off, his 
pack opened on a little table, and be- 
side it a long pole decked with rib- 
bons which he was selling to the con- 
scripts. 

I hastened to pass by him, when 
he cried : 

“Ha! Cripple! Halt! Come 
here ; I have a fine ribbon for you ; 
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you must have a magnificent one— 
one to draw a prize by.” 

He waved a long black ribbon 
above his head, and I grew pale de- 
spite myself. But as we ascended 
the steps of the mairie, a conscript 
was just descending ; it was Klipfel, 
the smith of the French gate ; he had 
drawn number eight, and shouted : 

“The black for me, Pinacle! 
Bring it here, whatever may happen.” 

His face was gloomy, but he laugh- 
ed. His little brother Jean was cry- 
ing behind him, and said : 

“No, no, Jacob! not the black!” 

But Pinacle fastened the ribbon to 
the smith’s hat, while the latter said: 

“That is what we want now. We 
are all dead, and should wear our 
own mourning.” 

And he cried sava ely : 

“ Vive 2 Empereur !” 

I was better satisfied to see the 
black ribbon on his hat than on 
mine, and I slipped quickly through 
the crowd to avoid Pinacle. 

We had great difficulty in getting 
into the mairie and in climbing the 
old oak stairs, where people where 
going up and down in swarms. In 
the great hall above, the gendarme 
Kelz walked about, maintaining or- 
der as well as he could, and in the 
council-chamber at the side, where 
there is a painting of Justice with her 
eyes blindfolded, we heard them 
calling off the numbers. From time 
to time a conscript came out with 
flushed face, fastening his number on 
his cap and passing with bowed head 
through the crowd, like a furious bull 
who cannot see clearly and -who 
would seem to wish to break his 
horns against the walls. Others, on 
the contrary, passed pale as death. 
The windows of the mairie were 
open, and without were heard six or 
seven pieces playing together. It 
was horrible. 

I pressed Catharine’s hand, and 
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we passed slowly through the crowd 
to the hall where Monsieur the Sous- 
Préfet, the Mayors, and the Secre- 
taries were seated on their tribune, 
calling the numbers aloud as if pro- 
nouncing sentence of death in a court 
of justice ; for all those numbers 
were really sentences of death. 

We waited a long while. 

It seemed as if there was no longer 
a drop of blood in my veins, when at 
last my name was called. 

I advanced, seeing and hearing 
nothing ; I put my hand in the box and 
drew a number. 

Monsieur the Sous-Préfet cried 
out : 

“ Number seventeen.” 

Then I departed without speaking, 
Catharine and her mother behind 
me. We went out into tke A/ace, and, 
the air reviving me, I remembered 
that I had drawn number seven- 
teen. 

Aunt Grédel seemed confounded. 

“ And I put something into your 
pocket, too,” said she ; “ but that 
rascal of a Pinacle gave you ill luck.” 

At the same time she drew from 
my coat-pocket the end of a cord. 
Great drops of sweat rolled down 
my forehead ; Catharine was white 
as marble, and so we returned to 
Monsieur Goulden’s. 

“ What number did you draw, Jo- 
seph ?” he asked, as soon as he saw 
us. 

“ Seventeen,” replied Aunt Grédel, 
sitting down, with her hands upon 
her knees. 

Monsieur Goulden seemed troubled 
for a moment, but he said instantly : 

“One is as good as another: All 
will go ; the skeletons must be filled. 
But it don’t matter for Joseph. I 
will go and see Monsieur the Mayor 
and Monsieur the Commandant. It 
will be telling no lie to say that Jo- 
seph is lame ; all the town knows 
that ; but among so many they may 
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overlook him. That is why I go, so 
rest easy ; do not be anxious.” 

These words of good Monsieur 
Goulden reassured Aunt Grédel and 
Catharine, who returned to Quatre- 
Vents full of hope ; but they did not 
affect me, for from that moment I 
had not a moment of rest day or 
night. 

The emperor had a good custom: 
he did not allow the conscripts to 
languish at home. Soon as the 
drawing was complete, the council of 
revision met, and a few days after 
came the orders to march. He did 
not do like those tooth-pullers who 
first show you their pincers and hooks 
and gaze for an hour into your mouth, 
so that you feel half dead before 
they make up their minds to begin 
work: he proceeded without loss of 
time. 

A week after the drawing, the 
council of revision sat at the town 
hall, with all the mayors and a few 
notables of the country to give ad- 
vice in case of need. 

The day before Monsieur Goulden 
had put on his brown great-coat and 
his best wig to go to wind up Mon- 
sieur the Mayor’s clock and that of 
the Commandant. He returned laugh- 
ing and said : 

“ All goes well, Joseph. Mon- 
sieur the Mayor and Monsieur the 
Commandant know that you are 
lame ; that is easy enough to be seen. 
They replied at once, Eh, Monsieur 
Goulden, the young man is lame ; 
why speak of him? Do not be un- 
easy ; we donot want the infirm ; we 
want soldiers.” 

These words poured balm on my 
wounds, and that night I slept like 
one of the blessed. But the next 
day fear again assailed me ; I remem- 
bered suddenly how many men full 
of defects had gone all the same, 
and how many others invented de- 
fects to deceive the’ council ; for 
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instance, swallowing injurious sub- 
stances to make them pale ; tying up 
their legs to give themselves swollen 
veins ; or playing deaf, blind, or 
foolish. I had heard that vinegar 
would make one sick, and, without 
telling Monsieur Goulden, in my 
fear I swallowed all the vinegar in 
his bottle. Then I dressed myself, 
thinking that I looked like a dead 
man, for the vinegar was very strong ; 
but when I entered Monsieur Goul- 
den’s room, he cried out : 

“ Joseph, what is the matter with 
you? You are as red as a cock’s 
comb.” 

And, looking at myself in the mir- 
ror, I saw that my face was red to my 
ears and to the very tip of my nose. 
I was frightened, but instead of grow- 
ing pale I became redder yet, and I 
cried out in my distress : 

“Now I am lost indeed! I will 
seem like a man without a single 
defect, and full of health. The vine- 
gar is rushing to my head.” 

“ What vinegar?” asked Monsieur 
Goulden. 

“That in your bottle. I drank 
it to make myself pale, as they say 
Mademoiselle Selapp, the organist, 
does. O Heavens! what a fool I 
was.” 

“That does not prevent your be- 
ing lame,” said Monsieur Goulden ; 
“but you tried to deceive the council, 
which was dishonest. But it is half- 
past nine, and Werner is come to 
tell me you must be there at ten 
o’clock. So, hurry.” 

I had to go in that state ; the heat 
of the vinegar seemed bursting from 
my cheeks, and when I met Catharine 
and her mother, who were waiting for 
me at the mairie, they scarcely knew 
me. 

“How happy and satisfied you 
look !” said Aunt Grédel. 

I would have fainted on hearing 
this if the vinegar had not sustained 
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me in spite of myself. I went up- 
stairs in terrible agony, without being 
able to move my tongue to reply, so 
great was the horror I felt at my 
folly. 

Above, more than twenty-five con- 
scripts who pretended to be infirm, 
had been examined and received, 
while twenty-five others, on a bench 
along the wall, sat with drooping 
heads awaiting their turn. 

The old gendarme, Kelz, with his 
huge cocked hat, was walking about, 
and as soon as he saw me exclaimed: 

“Atlast! At last! Here is one, 
at all events, who will not be sorry to 
go; the love of glory is shining in 
his eyes. Very good, Joseph; I 
predict that at the end of the cam- 
paign you will be corporal.” 

“But I am lame,” I cried angrily. 

“Lame!” repeated Kelz, winking 
and smiling; “lame! No matter. 
With such health as yours you can 
always hold your own.” 

He had scarcely ceased speaking 
when the door of the hall of the 
Council of Revision opened, and the 
other gendarme, Werner, putting out 
his head, called, “Joseph Bertha.” 

I entered, limping as much as I 
could, and Werner shut the door. 
The mayors of the canton were 
seated in a semi-circle, Monsieur the 
Sous-Préfet and the Mayor of Phals- 
bourg in the middle, in arm-chairs, 
and the Secretary Frélig at his table. 
A Harberg conscript was dressing 
himself, the gendarme Descarmes 
helping him. This conscript, with a 
mass of brown hair falling over his 
eyes, his neck bare, and his mouth 
open as he caught his breath, seemed 
like a man going to be hanged. Two 
surgeons — the Surgeon-in-Chief of 
the Hospital, with another in uniform 
—were conversing in the middle of 
the hall. They turned to me, saying, 
“ Take off your coat.” 

Ididso. The others looked on. 
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Monsieur the Sous-Préfet observ- 
ed: 

“There is a young man full of 
health.” 

These words angered me, but I 
nevertheless replied respectfully : 

“JT am lame, Monsieur the Sous- 
Préfet. 

The surgeons examined me, and 
the one from the hospital, to whom 
Monsieur the Commandant had 
doubtless spoken of me, said : 

“ The left leg is a little short.” 

“Bah!” said the other; “it is 
sound,” 

Then placing his hand upon my 
chest he said, “The conformation 
is good. Cough.” 

I coughed as freely as I could; 
but he found me all right, and said 
again : 

“Look at his color. 
his blood must be !” 

Then I, seeing that they would 
pass me if I remained silent, replied : 

“T have drank vinegar.” 

“Ah!” said he ; “ that proves you 
have a good stomach; you like 
vinegar.” 

“But Iam lame!” I cried in my 
distress. 

“Bah! don’t grieve at that,” he 
answered ; “ your leg is sdund. I'll 
answer for it.” 

“ But that,” said Monsieur the 
Mayor, “ does not prevent his being 
lame from birth; all Phalsbourg 
knows that.” 

“The leg is too short,” said the 
surgeon from the hospital; “it is 
doubtless a case for exemption.” 

“Ves,” said the Mayor; “I am 
sure that this young man could not 
endure a long march; he would 
drop on the road the second mile.” 

The first surgeon said nothing 
more. 

I thought myself saved, when 
Monsieur the Sous-Prefet asked : 

“ You are really Joseph Bertha ?” 


How good 
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“Yes, Monsieur the Sous Préfet,” 
I answered. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he, tak- 
ing a letter out of his portfolio, “lis- 
ten.” 

He began to read the letter, which 
stated that, six months before, I had 
bet that I could go to Laverne and 
back quicker than Pinacle ; that we 
had run the race, and I had won. 

It was unhappily too true. The 
villain Pinacle had always taunted 
me with being a cripple, and in my 
anger I laid the wager. Every one 
knew of it. I could not deny it. 

While I stood utterly confounded, 
the first surgeon said : 

“That settles the question. Dress 
yourself.” And, turning to the Secre- 
tary, he cried, “ Good for service.” 

I took up my coat in despair. 

Werner called another. I no 
longer saw anything. Some one 
helped me to get my arms in my 
coat-sleeves. Then I found myself 
upon the stairs, and while Catharine 
asked me what had passed, I sobbed 
aloud and would have fallen from top 
to bottom if Aunt Grédel had not 
supported me. 

We went out by the rear-way and 
crossed the little court. I wept like 
a child, and Catharine did too. 

Monsieur Goulden knowing that 
Aunt Grédel and Catharine would 
come to dine with us the day of the 
revision, had had a stuffed goose 
and two bottles of good Alsace wine 
sent from the “Golden Sheep.” He 
was sure that I would be exempted 
at once. What was his surprise, then, 
to see us enter together in such 
distress. 

“What is the matter?” said he, 
raising his silk cap over his bald 
forehead, and staring at us with eyes 
wide open. 

I had not strength enough to an- 
swer. I threw myself into the arm- 
chair and burst into tears. Catha- 
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rine sat down beside me, and our sobs 
redoubled. 

Aunt Grédel said : 

“ The robbers have taken him.” 

“Tt is not possible!” exclaimed 
Monsieur Goulden, letting fall his 
arms by his side. 

“It shows their villainy,” replied 
my aunt, and, growing more and 
more excited, she cried, “ Will a revo- 
lution never come again? Shall those 
wretches always be our masters ?” 

“ Calm yourself, Mother Grédel,” 
said Monsieur Goulden. “In the 
name of Heaven don’t cry so loud. 
Joseph, tell me how it happened, 
They are surely mistaken ; it cannot 
be possible otherwise. Did Mon- 
sieur the Mayor and the hospital sur- 
geon say nothing ?” 

I told the history of the letter, and 

Aunt Grédel, who until then knew 
nothing of it, again shrieked with her 
hands clenched. 
- “QO the scoundrel! God grant 
that he may cross my threshold 
again. I will cleave his head with 
my hatchet.” 

Monsieur Goulden was astounded, 

“ And you did not say that it 
was false. Then the story was true?” 

And as I bowed my head without 
replying, he clasped his hands, say- 
ing : 

“O youth! youth! it thinks of 
nothing. What folly! what folly !” 

He walked around the room ; then 
sat down to wipe his spectacles, and 
Aunt Grédel exclaimed : 

“Yes, but they shall not have 
him yet! Their wickedness shall yet 
go for nothing. This very evening 
Joseph shall be in the mountains on 
the way to Switzerland.” 

Monsieur Goulden hearing this, 
looked grave ; he bent his brows, 
and replied in a few moments : 

“It is a misfortune, a great mis- 
fortune, for Joseph is really lame. 
They will yet find it out, for he can- 
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not march two days without falling 
behind and becoming sick. But you 
are wrong, Mother Grédel, to speak 
as you do and give him bad advice.” 

“Bad advice !” she cried. “Then 
you are for having people massacred 
too !” 

“No,” he answered ; “I do not 
love wars, especially where a hun- 
dred thousand men lose their lives 
for the glory of one. But wars of 
that kind are ended. It is not now 
for glory and to win new kingdoms 
that soldiers are levied, but to defend 
our country, which had been put in 
danger by tyranny and ambition. We 
would gladly have peace now. Un- 
happily, the Russians are advancing ; 
the Prussians are joining them; and 
our friends, the Austrians, only await 
a good opportunity to fall upon our 
rear. If we do not go to meet them, 
they will come to our homes ; for we 
are about to have Europe on our 
hands as we had in ’93. It is now 
a different matter from our wars in 
Spain, in Russia, and in Germany ; 
and I, old as I am, Mother Grédel, 
if the danger continues to increase 
and the veterans of the republic are 
needed, I would be ashamed to go 
and make clocks in Switzerland 
while others were pouring out their 
blood to defend my country. Besides, 
remember this well, that deserters 
are despised everywhere ; after hav- 
ing committed such an act, they have 
no kindred or home anywhere. They 
have neither father, mother, church, 
nor country. They are incapable of 
fulfilling the first duty of man—to 
love and sustain their country, even 
though she be in the wrong.” 

He said no more at the moment, 
but sat gravely down. 

“Let us eat,” he exclaimed, after 
some minutes of silence. “Midday is 
striking. Mother Grédel and Catha- 
rine, seat yourselves there.” 

They sat down, and we began din- 
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ner. I meditated upon the words of 
Monsieur Goulden, which seemed 
right to me. Aunt Grédel compress- 
ed her lips, and from time to time 
gazed at me as if to read my thoughts. 
At length she said : 

“J despise a country where they 
take fathers of families after carrying 
off the sons. If I were in Joseph’s 
place, I would fly at once.” 

“ Listen, Aunt Grédel,” I replied ; 
“you know that I love nothing somuch 
as peace and quiet ; but I would not, 
nevertheless, run away like a coward 
to another country. But, notwith- 
standing, I will do as Catharine says ; 
if she wishes me to go to Switzerland, 
I will go.” 

Then Catharine, lowering her 
head to hide her tears, said in a low 
voice : 

“ T would not have them call you 
a deserter.” 

“ Well, then, I will do like the 
others,” I cried; “ and as those of 
Phalsbourg and Dagsberg are going 
to the wars, I will go.” 

Monsieur Goulden made no re- 
mark. 

“ Every one is free to do as he 
pleases,” said he, after a while ; 
“but I am glad that Joseph thinks 
as I do.” 

Then there was silence, and toward 
two o’clock Aunt Grédel arose and 
took her basket. _ She seemed ut- 
terly cast down, and said : 

“ Joseph, you will not listen to 
me, but no matter. With God’s grace, 
all will yet be well. You will return 
if he wills it, and Catharine will wait 
for you.” 

Catharine wept again, and I more 
than she ; so that Monsieur Goulden 
himself could not help shedding tears. 

At length Catharine and her mo- 
ther descended the stairs, and Aunt 
Grédel called out from the bottom : 

“Try to come and see us once or 
twice again, Joseph.” 
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“Yes, yes,’ I answered, shutting 
the door. 

I could no longer stand. Never 
had I been so miserable, and even 
now, when I think of it, my heart 
chills. 


VII. 


From that day I could think of 
nothing but my misfortune. I tried 
to work, but my thoughts were far 
away, and Monsieur Gouiden said : 

“Joseph, lay labor aside. Profit 
by the little time you can remain 
among us; go to see Catharine and 
Mother Grédel. I still think they will 
exempt you, but who can tell? They 
need men so much that it may be a 
long time coming.” 

I went then every morning to Qua- 
tre-Vents, and passed my days with 
Catharine. We were very sorrow- 
ful, but very glad to see each other. 
We loved one another even more than 
before, if that were possible. Catha- 
rine sometimes tried to sing as in 
the good old times; but suddenly 
she would burst into tears. Then 
we wept together, and Aunt Grédel 
would rail at the wars which brought 
misery to every one. She said that 
the Council of Revision deserved to 
be hung ; that they were all robbers, 
banded together to poison our lives. 
It solaced us a little to hear her talk 
thus, and we thought she was right. 

I returned to the city about eight 
or nine o’clock in the evening. When 
they closed the gates, and as I pass- 
ed, I saw the small inns full of con- 
scripts and old returned soldiers 
drinking together. The conscripts 
always paid ; the others, with dirty 
police-caps cocked over their ears, 
red noses, and horse-hair stocks in 
place of shirt-collars, twisted their 
mustaches and related with majestic 
air their battles, their marches, and 
their duels. One can imagine nothing 
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viler than those holes, full of smoke, 
cobwebs hanging on the black beams, 
those old sworders and young men 
drinking, shouting, and beating the 
tables like crazy people ; and behind 
in the shadow old Annette Schnaps 
or Marie Héring—her old wig stuck 
back on her head, her comb with only 
three teeth remaining, crosswise, in 
it—gazing on the scene, or emptying 
a mug to the health of the braves. 

It was sad to see the sons of pea- 
sants, honest and laborious fellows, 
leading such an existence; but no 
one thought of working, and any one 
of them would have given his life for 
two farthings. Worn out with shout- 
ing, drinking, and internal grief, they 
enced by falling asleep over the 
table, while the old fellows emptied 
their cups, singing : 

“Tis glory calls us on !” 

I saw these things, and I blessed 
heaven for having given me, in my 
wretchedness, kind hearts to keep up 
my courage and prevent my falling 
into such hands. 

This state of affairs lasted until 
the twenty-fifth of January. For 
some days a great number of Italian 
conscripts—Piedmontese and Geno- 
ese—had been arriving in the city; 
some stout and fat as Savoyards fed 
upon chestnuts—their great cocked 
hats on their curly heads ; their lin- 
sey-woolsey pantaloons dyed a dark 
green, and their short vests also of 
wool, but brick-red, fastened around 
their waists by a leather belt. They 
wore enormous shoes, and ate their 
cheese seated along the old market- 
place. Others were dried up, lean, 
brown, shivering in their long cas- 
socks, seeing nothing but snow upon 
the roofs and gazing with their large, 
black, mournful eyes upon the wo- 
men who passed. They were exer- 
cised every day in marching, and 
were going to fill up the skeleton of 
the sixth regiment of the line at May- 
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ence, and were then resting for a 
while in the infantry barracks. 

The captain of the recruits, who 
was named Vidal, lodged ever our 
room. He was a square-built, solid, 
yery strong-looking man, and was, 
too, very kind and civil. He came 
to us to have his watch repaired, and 
when he learned that I was a con- 
script and was afraid I should never 
return, he encouraged me, saying that 
itwas all habit ; that at the end of five 
or six months one fights and marches 
as he eats his dinner ; and that many 
so accustom themselves to shooting 
at people that they consider them- 
selves unhappy when they are de- 
prived of that amusement. 

But his mode of reasoning was not 
to my taste; the more so as I saw 
five or six large grains of powder on 
one of his cheeks, which had entered 
deeply, and as he explained to me 
that they came from a shot which a 
Russian fired almost under his nose. 
Such a life disgusted me more and 
more, and as several days had alrea- 
dy passed without news, I began to 
think they had forgotten me, as they 
did Jacob, of Chévre-Hof, of whose 
extraordinary luck every one yet talks. 
Aunt Grédel herself said to me 
every time I went there, “ Well, well ! 
they will let us alone after all!” 
When on the morning of the twenty- 
fifth of January, as I was about start- 
ing for Quatre-Vents, Monsieur Goul- 
den, who was working at his bench 
with a thoughtful air, turned to 
me with tears in his eyes and 
said : 

“Listen, Joseph! I wanted to let 
you have one night more of quiet 
sleep ; but you must know now, my 
child, that yesterday evening the 
brigadier of gendarmerie brought me 
your marching orders. You go with 
the Piedmontese and Genoese and 
five or six young men of the city— 
young Klipfel, young Loerig, Jean 
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to Mayence.” 

I felt my knees give way as he 
spoke, and I sat down unable to 
speak. Monsieur Goulden took my 
marching orders, beautifully written, 
out of a drawer, and began to read 
them slowly. All that I remember 
is that Joseph Bertha, native of Dabo, 
Canton of Phalsbourg, Arrondisse- 
ment of Sarrebourg, was incorporated 
in the sixth regiment of the line, 
and that he should join his corps 
the twenty-ninth of January at May- 
ence. 

This letter produced as evil an 
effect on me as if I had known 
nothing of it before. It seemed 
something new, and I grew angry. 

Monsieur Goulden, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, added: 

“The Italians start to-day at 
eleven.” 

Then, as if awakening from a horri- 
ble dream, I cried: 

“ But shall I not see Catharine 
again ?” 

“Yes, Joseph, yes,” said he, in a 
trembling voice. “I notified Mother 
Grédel and Catharine, and thus, my 
boy, they will come, and you can em- 
brace them before leaving.” 

I saw his grief, and it made me 
sadder yet, so that I had a hard 
struggle to keep myself from bursting 
into tears. 

He continued, after a pause: 

“You need not be anxious about 
anything, Joseph. I have prepared 
all beforehand ; and when you return, 
if it please God to keep me so long 
in this world, you will find me always 
the same. I am beginning to grow 
old, and my greatest happiness would 
be to keep you for a son, for I found 
you good-hearted and honest. I 
would have given you what I possess, 
and we would have been happy to- 
gether. Catharine and you would 
have been my children. But since 
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it is otherwise, let us resign ourselves. 
It is only for a little while. You 
will be sent back, I am sure. They 
will soon see that you cannot make 
long marches.” 

While he spoke, I sat silently sob- 
bing, my face buried in my hands. 

At last he arose and took from a 
closet a soldier’s knapsack of cow- 
skin, which he placed upon the table. 
I looked at him, thinking of nothing 
but the pain of parting. 

“Here is your knapsack,” he 
added ; “and I have put in it all 
that you require ; two linen shirts, 
two flannel waistcoats, and all the 
rest. Well, well, that is all.” 

He placed the knapsack upon the 
table and sat down. 

Without, we heard the Italians 
making ready to depart. Above us 
Captain Vidal was giving his orders. 
He had his horse at the barracks of 
the gendarmerie, and was telling his 
orderly to see that he was wel! rub- 
bed and had received his hay. 

All this bustle and movement pro- 
duced a strange effect upon me, and 
I could not yet realize that I must 
quit the city. As I was thus in the 
greatest distress, the door opened 
and Catharine entered weeping, while 
Mother Grédel cried : 

“T told you you should have fled to 
Switzerland ; that these rogues would 
finish by carrying you off. I told 
you so, and you would not believe 
me.” 

“Mother Grédel,” replied Mon- 
sieur Goulden, “ to go to do his duty 
is not so great an evil as to be de- 
spised by honest people. Instead of 
all these cries and réproaches, which 
serve no good purpose, you would 
do better to comfort and encourage 
Joseph.” 

* Ah!” said she ; “I do not re- 
proach him, although this is terri- 
ble.” 

Catharine did not leave me ; she 
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sat by me and said, pressing my 
arm : 

“You will return ?” 

“ Yesgyes,” said I, in a low voice. 
“ And you—you will always think of 
me; you will not love another ?” 

She answered, sobbing: 

“No, no! I will never love any 
but you.” 

This lasted a quarter of an hour, 
when the door opened and Captain 
Vidal entered, his cloak rolled like 
a hunting-horn over his shoulder, 

“ Well,” said he, “ well ; how goes 
our young man?” 

“ Here he is,” answered Monsieur 
Goulden. 

“Ah!” remarked the captain; 
“you are making yourself miserable, 
It is natural. I remember when I 
departed for the army. We have all 
a home.” 

Then, raising his voice, he said: 

“Come, come, young man, cour- 
age! We are no longer children.” 

He looked at Catharine. 

“T see all,” said he to Monsieur 
Goulden. “I can understand why 
he does not want to go.” ' 

The drums_beat in the street and 
he added. 

“We have yet twenty minutes be- 
fore starting,” and, throwing a glance 
at me, “ Do not fail to be at the first 
call, young man,” said he, pressing 
Monsieur Goulden’s hand. 

He went out, and we heard his 
horse at the door. 

The morning was overcast, and 
grief overwhelmed me. I could not 
leave Catharine. 

Suddenly the roll beat. The 
drums were all collected in the Place. 
Monsieur Goulden, taking the knap- 
sack by its straps, said in a grave 
voice : 

“ Joseph, now the last embrace ; 
it is time to go.” 

I stood up, pale as ashes. He fas- 
tened the knapsack to my shoulders. 
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Catharine sat sobbing, her face cov- 
ered with her apron. Mother Gré- 
del looked on with lips compressed. 

The roll continued for atime, then 
suddenly ceased. 

“The call is about commencing,” 
said Monsieur Goulden, embracing 
me. ‘Then the fountains of his heart 
burst forth ; tears sprang to his eyes ; 
and, calling me his child, his son, he 
whispered, “ Courage !” 

Mother Grédel seated herself 
again, and as I bent toward her, 
taking my head between her hands, 
she sobbed : 

“T always loved you, Joseph ; ever 
since you were a baby. You never 
gave me cause of grief—and now you 
must go. O God! O God!” 

I wept no longer. 

When Aunt Grédel released me, I 
looked a moment at Catharine, who 
stood motionless. Then I turned 
quickly to go, when she cried, in 
heart-breaking tones : 

“OQ Joseph! Joseph 

I looked back. Her strength 
seemed to leave her, and I placed 
her in the arm-chair, and fled. 

I was already on the Place, in the 

émidst of the Italians and of a crowd 

of people crying for their sons or 
brothers. I saw nothing; I heard 
nothing. 

When the roll of the drums recom- 
menced, I looked around, and saw 
that I was between Klipfel and Furst, 
all three with our knapsacks on our 
backs. Their parents stood before us, 
weeping as if at their funeral. To 
the right, near the town-hall, Captain 
Vidal, on his little gray mare, was 
conversing with two infantry officers. 
The sergeants called the roll, and 
we answered. They called Furst, 
Klipfel, Bertha; we answered like 
the others. Then the captain gave 
the word, “March!” and we went, 
two abreast, toward the French 
gate. 
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At the corner of the baker Spitz, 
an old woman cried, in a choking 
voice, from a window: 

“ Kasper ! Kasper !” 

It was Zébédé’s grandmother. 
His lips trembled. He waved his 
hand, without replying, and passed 
on with downcast face. 

I shuddered at the thought of 
passing my home. As we neared it, 
my knees trembled, and I heard 
some one call at the window; but I 
turned my head toward the “Red 
Ox,” and the rattle of the drums 
drowned the voices. 

The children ran after us, shout- 
ing: 

“There goes Joseph! there goes 
Klipfel !” 

Under the French gate, the men 
on guard, drawn up in line on each 
side, gazed on us as we passed at 
shoulder arms. We passed the out- 
posts, and the drums ceased playing 
as we turned to the right. Nothing 
was heard but the plash of footsteps 
in the mud, for the snow was melt- 
ing. 

We had passed the farm-house of 
Gerberhoff, and were going to the 
great bridge, when I heard some one 
call me. It was the captain, who 
cried from his horse : 

“Very well done, young man; I 
am satisfied with you.” 

Hearing this, I could not help 
again bursting into tears, and the 
great Furst, too, wept, as we march- 
ed along ; the others, pale as marble, 
said nothing. At the bridge, Zébédé 
took out his pipe to smoke. In 
front of us, the Italians talked and 
laughed among themselves; their 
three weeks of service had accus- 
tomed them to this life. 

Once on the way to Metting, more 
than a league from the city, as we 
began to descend, Klipfel touched 
me on the shoulder, and whispered : 

“ Look yonder.” 
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I looked, and saw Phalsbourg far 
beneath us ; the barracks, the maga- 
zines, the steeple whence I had seen 
Catharine’s home, six weeks before, 
with old Brainstein—all were in the 
gray distance, with the woods al 
around. I would have stopped a 
few moments, but the troop marched 
on, and I had to keep pace with 
them. We entered Metting. 





VIII, 


That same day we went as far as 
Bitche ; the next, to Hornbach ; then 
to Kaiserslantern. It began to snow 
again. 

How often during that long march 
did I sigh for the thick cloak of 
Monsieur Goulden, and his double- 
soled shoes. 

We passed through innumerable 
villages, sometimes on the moun- 
tains, sometimes in the plains. As 
we entered each little town, the drums 
began to beat, and we marched with 
heads erect, marking the step, trying 
to assume the mien of old soldiers. 
The people looked out of their little 
windows, or came to the doors, say- 
ing, “ There go the conscripts !” 

At night we halted, glad to rest 
our weary feet—I, especially. I 
cannot say that my leg hurt me, but 
my feet! I had never undergone 
such fatigue. With our billet for 
‘lodging we had the right to a corner 
of the fire, but our hosts also gave us 
a place at the table. We had nearly 
always buttermilk and potatoes, and 
often fresh lard on a dish of sauer- 
kraut. The children came to look 
at us, and the old women asked us 
from what place we came, and what 
our business was before we left 
home. The young girls looked sor- 
rowfully at us, thinking of their 
sweethearts, who had gone five, six, 
or seven months before. Then they 
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would take us to the son’s bed. 
With what pleasure I stretched out 
my tired limbs! How I wished to 
sleep all our twelve hours’ halt! 
gut early in the morning, at day. 
break, the rattling of the drums 
awoke me. I gazed at the brown 
rafters of the ceiling, the windoyw- 
panes covered with frost, and asked 
myself where Iwas. Then my heart 
would grow cold, as I thought that | 
was at Bitche—at Kaiserslantern— 
that I was a conscript ; and I had 
to dress fast as I could, catch up 
my knapsack, and answer the roll- 
call. 

“ A good journey to you !” said the 
hostess, awakened so early in the 
morning. 

“Thank you,” replied the con- 
script. 

And we marched on. 

Yes! a good journey to you! 
They will not see you again, poor 
wretch! How many others have fol 
lowed the same road ! 

I will never forget how at Kaisers- 
lantern, the second day of our march, 
having unstrapped my knapsack to 
take out a white shirt, I discovered, 
beneath, a little pocket, and opening 
it I found fifty-four francs in six- 
livre pieces. On the paper wrapped 
around them were these words, writ- 
ten by Monsieur Goulden : 

“While you are at the wars, be al- 
ways good and honest. Think of 
your friends and of those for whom 
you would be willing to sacrifice 
your life, and treat the enemy with 
humanity that they may so treat our 
soldiers. May heaven guide you, 
and protect you in your dangers! 
You will find some money inclosed ; 
for it is a good thing, when far from 
home and all who love you, to have 
a little of it. Write to us as often as 
you can. I embrace you, my child, 
and press you to my heart.” 

As I read this, the tears forced 
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themselves to my eyes, and I thought, 
“Thou art not wholly abandoned, 
Joseph ; fond hearts are yearning to- 
ward you. Never forget their kind 
counsels.” 

At last, on the fifth day, about five 
o'clock in the evening, we entered 
Mayence. As long as I live I will 
remember it. It was terribly cold. 
We had begun our march at early 
dawn, and, long before reaching the 
city, had passed through villages fill- 
ed with soldiers—calvary, infantry, 
dragoons in their short jackets—some 
digging holes in the ice to get water 
for their horses, others dragging 
bundles of forage to the doors of the 
stables ; powder-wagons, carts full 
of cannon-balls, all white with frost, 
stood on every side ; couriers, de- 
tachments of artillery, pontoon-trains 
were coming and going over the 
white ground ; and no more attention 
was paid to us than if we were not in 
existence. 

Captain Vidal, to warm himself, 
haddismounted and marched with us 
on foot. The officers and sergeants 
hastened us on. Five or six Italians 
had fallen behind and remained in 
the villages, no longer able to ad- 
vance. My feet were sore and burn- 
ing, and at the last halt I could 
scarcely rise to resume the march. 
The others from Phalsbourg, however, 
kept bravely on. 

Night had fallen ; the sky sparkled 
with stars. Every one gazed for- 
ward, and said to his comrade, “ We 
are nearing it! we are nearing it!” 
for along the horizon a dark line of 
seeming cloud, glittering here and 
there with flashing points, announced 
that a great city lay before us. 

At last we entered the advanced 
works, and passed through the zig- 
zag earthen bastions. Then we 
dressed our ranks and marked the 
step, as we usually did when ap- 
proaching a town. At the corner of 
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a sort of demilune we saw the frozen 
fosse of the city, and the brick ram- 
parts towering above, and opposite 
us an old, dark gate, with the draw- 
bridge raised. Above stood a sen- 
tinel, who, with his musket raised, 
cried out : 

“Who goes there ?” 

The captain, going forward alone, 
replied : 

“ France !” 

“ What regiment ?” 

“Recruits for the Sixth of the 
Line.” 

A silence ensued. Thenthe draw- 
bridge was lowered, and the guard 
turned out and examined us, one of 
them carrying a great torch. Cap- 
tain Vidal, a few paces in advance 
of us, spoke to the commandant of 
the post, who called out at length: 

“Whenever you please.” 

Our drums began to beat, but the 
captain ordered them to cease, and 
we crossed a long bridge and passed 
through a second gate like the first. 
Then we were jn the streets of the 
city, which were paved with smooth 
round stones. Every one tried his 
best to march steadily ; for, although 
it was night, all the inns and shops 
along the way were open and their 
large windows were shining, and 
hundreds of people were passing to 
and fro as if it were broad day. 

We turned five or six corners and 
soon arrived in a little open vice be- 
fore a high barrack, where we were 
ordered to halt. 

There was a shed at the corner of 
the barrack, and in it a cantinitre 
seated behind a small table, under a 
great tri-colored umbrella from which 
hung two lanterns. 

Several officers arrived as soon as 
we halted ; they were the Command- 
ant Gémeau and some others whom 
I have since known, They pressed 
our captain’s hand laughing, then 
looked at us and ordered the roll to 
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be called. After that, we each re- 
ceived a ration of bread and a billet 
for lodging. We were told that roll- 
call would take place the next morn- 
ing at eight o’clock for the distribu- 
tion of arms, and then we were or- 
dered to break ranks, while the offi- 
cers turned up a street to the left 
and went into a great coffee-house, 
the entrance to which was approach- 
ed by a flight of fifteen steps. 

But we, with our billets for lodging 
—what were we to do with them in 
the middle of such a city, and, above 
all, the Italians, who did not know a 
word either of German or French ? 

My first idea was to see the can- 
tiniére under her umbrella. She was 
an old Alsatian, round and chubby, 
and, when I asked for the Capougner- 
Strasse, she replied : 

“ What will you pay for ?” 

I was obliged to take a glass of 
eau-de-vie with her ; then she said : 

“ Look just opposite there ; if you 
turn the first corner to the right, you 
will find the Capougner-Strasse. Good 
evening, conscript.” 

She laughed. 

Furst and Zebedé were also billet- 
ed in the Capougner-Strasse, and we 
set out, glad enough to be able to 
limp together through the strange 
city. 

Furst first found his house, but it 
was shut; and while he was knock- 
ing at the door, I found mine, which 
had a light in two windows. I push- 
ed at the door, it opened, and I en- 
tered a dark alley, whence came a 
smell of fresh bread, which was very 
welcome. Zebedé had to go further 
on. 
I called out in the alley : 

“Is any one here ?” 

Then an old woman appeared with 
a candle at the top of a wooden 
staircase. 

“ What do you want ?” she asked. 

I told her that I was billeted at 
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her house. She came down-stairs, 
and, looking at my billet, told me in 
German to follow her. 

I ascended the stairs. Passing an 
open door, I saw two men at work 
before an oven. I was, then, at a 
baker’s, and this accounted for the 
old woman being up so late. She 
wore a cap with black ribbons; her 
arms were bare to the elbows ; she, 
too, had been working, and seemed 
very sorrowful. 

“You come late,” she said. 

“We were marching all day,” I re- 
plied, “and I am fainting with hun- 
ger and weariness.” 

She looked at me and murmured: 

“ Poor child ! poor child !” 

“Your feet are sore,” said she; 
“take off your shoes and put on 
these sabots.” 

She put the candle upon the table 
and went out. I took off my shoes, 
My feet were blistered and bleeding, 
and pained me horribly, and I felt for 
the moment as if it would almost be 
better to die at once than to continue 
in such suffering. 

This thought had more than once 
arisen to my mind in the march, but 
now, before that good fire, I felt so 
worn, so miserable, that I would 
gladly have laid myself down to 
sleep for ever, notwithstanding Catha- 


rine, Aunt Grédel, and all who 
loved me. Truly, I needed God’s 
assistance. 


While these thoughts were running 
through my head, the door opened, 
and a tall, stout man, gray-haired, 
but yet strong and healthy, entered. 
He was one of those I had seen at 
work below, and held in his hands a 
bottle of wine and two glasses. 

“ Good evening!” said he gravely 
and kindly. 

I looked up. The old woman was 
behind him. She was carrying a lit- 
tle wooden tub, which she placed on 
the floor near my chair. 
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“ Take a foot-bath,” said she ; “ it 
will do you good.” 

This kindness, on the part of a 
stranger, affected me more than I 
cared to show. I took off my stock- 
ings ; my feet were bleeding, and 
the good old dame repeated, as she 
gazed at them : 

“ Poor child! poor child !” 

The man asked me whence I 
came. I told him from Phalsbourg 
in Lorraine. ‘Then he told his wife 
to bring some bread, adding that, af- 
ter we had taken a glass of wine to- 
gether, he would leave me to the re- 
pose I needed so much. 

He pushed the table before me, as 
I sat with my feet in the bath, and 
we each drained a glass of good 
white wine. The old woman return- 
ed with some hot bread, over which 
she had spread fresh, half-melted 
butter. Then I knew how hungry I 
was. I was almost ill. The good 
people saw my eagerness for food ; 
for the woman said : 

“Before eating, my child, you 
must take your feet out of the bath.” 

She knelt down and dried my feet 
with her apron before I knew what 
she was about to do. I cried: 

“Good Heavens! madame; you 
treat me as if I were your son.” 

She replied, after a moment’s 
mournful silence : 

“We have a son in the army.” 

Her voice trembled as she spoke. 
I thought of Catharine and Aunt 
Grédel, and could not speak again. 
I ate and drank with a pleasure I 
never before felt in doing so. The 
two old people sat gazing kindly on 
me, and, when I had finished, the 
man said: 

“Yes, we have a son in the army ; 
he went to Russia last year, and we 
have not since heard from him. 
These wars are terrible !” 

He spoke dreamily, as if to him- 
self, all the while walking up and 
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down the room, his hands crossed 
behind his back. My eyes began to 
close, when he said suddenly : 

“Come, wife. Good night, con- 
script.” 

They went out together, she car- 
rying the tub. 

“God reward you,” I cried, “and 
bring your son safe home !” 

In a minute I was undressed, and, 
sinking on the bed, I was almost im- 
mediately buried in a deep sleep. 


IX. 


THE next morning I awoke at 
about seven o’clock. A _ trumpet 
was sounding the recall at the cor- 
ner of the street; horses, wagons, 
and men dnd women on foot, were 
hurrying past the house. My feet 
were yet somewhat sore, but nothing 
to what they had been; and when I 
had dressed, I felt like a new man, 
and thought to myself: 

“Joseph, if this continues, you 
will soon be a soldier. It is only the 
first step that costs.” 

The baker’s wife had put my 
shoes to dry before the fire, after fill- 
ing them with hot ashes, to keep 
them from growing hard. They 
were well greased and shining. 

Then I buckled on my knapsack, 
and hurried out, without having time 
to thank those good people—a duty 
I intended to fulfil after roll-call. 

At the end of the street—on the 
Place—many of our Italians were al- 
ready waiting, shivering around the 
fountain. Furst, Klipfel, and Zébé- 
dé arrived a moment after. 

Cannon and their caissons covered 
one entire side of the Place. Horses 
were being brought to water, led by 
hussars and dragoons. Opposite us 
were cavalry barracks, high as the 
church at Phalsbourg, while around 
the other three sides rose old houses 
with sculptured gables, like those at 
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Saverne, but much larger. I had 
never seen anything. like all this, and 
while I stood gazing around, the 
drums began to beat, and each man 
took his place in the ranks, and we 
were informed, first in Italian and 
then in French, that we were about 
to receive our arms, and each one 
was ordered to stand forth as his 
name was Called. 

The wagons containing the arms 
now came up, and the call began. 
Each received a cartouche box, a sa- 
bre, a bayonet, and a musket. We 
put them on as well as we could, over 
our blouses, coats, or great-coats, and 
we looked, with our hats, our caps, 
and our arms, like a veritable band 
of banditti. My musket was so long 
and heavy that I could scarcely car- 
ry it; and the Sergeant Pinto show- 
ed me how to buckle on the car- 
touche-box. He was a fine fellow, 
Pinto. 

So many belts crossing my chest 
made me feel as if I could scarcely 
breathe, and I saw at once that my 
miseries had not yet ended. 

After the arms, an ammunition- 
wagon advanced, and they distribut- 
ed fifty rounds of cartridges to each 
man. This was no pleasant augury. 
Then, instead of ordering us to break 
ranks and return to our lodgings, 
Captain Vidal drew his sabre and 
shouted : 

“ By file right—march !” 

The drums began to beat. I was 
grieved at not being able to thank 
my hosts for their kindness, and 
thought that they would consider 
me ungrateful. But that did not, 
prevent my following the line of 
march. 

We passed through a long winding 
street, and soon found ourselves 
without the glacis, and near the 
frozen Rhine. Across the river high 
hills appeared, and on the hills, old, 
gtay, ruined castles, like those of 
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Haut-Bas and Geroldseck in the 
Vosges. 

The battalion descended to the 
river-bank, and crossed upon the ice, 
The scene was magnificent — daz- 
zling. We were not alone on the 
ice ; five or six hundred paces be- 
fore us was a baggage-train on the 
way to Frankfort. Crossing the 1i- 
ver, we continued our march through 
the mountains. Sometimes we dis- 
covered villages in the defiles ; and 
Zebedé, who was next to me, said: 

“ As we had to leave home, | 
would rather go as a soldier than 
otherwise. At least we shall see 
something new every day, and, if we 
are lucky enough ever to return, how 
much we will have to talk of!” 

“Yes,” said I ; “ but I would like 
better to have less to talk about, and 
to live quietly, toiling on my own ac- 
count and not on account of others, 
who remain safe at home while we 
climb about here on the ice.” 

“You do not care for glory,” said 
he; “and yet glory is a grand 
thing.” 

“Yes ; the glory of fighting and 
losing our lives for others, and being 
called lazy idlers and drunkards 
when we get home again. I would 
rather have these friends of glory go 
fight themselves, and leave us to re- 
main in peace at home.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ I think much 
as you do; but, as we are forc- 
ed to fight, we may as well make the 
most of it. If we go about looking 
miserable, people will laugh at us.” 

Conversing thus, we reached a 
large river, which, the sergeant told 
us, was the ‘Main, and near it, upon 
our road, was a little village. We 
did not know the name of the village, 
but there we halted. 

We entered the houses, and those 
who could bought some brandy, wine, 
and bread. Those who had no mo- 
ney crunched their ration of biscuit, 
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and gazed wistfully at their more for- 
tunate comrades. 

About six in the evening we arriv- 
ed at Frankfort, which is a city yet 
older than Mayence, and full of Jews. 
They took us to the barracks of the 
Tenth Hussars, where our Captain, 
Florentin, and the two Lieutenants, 
Clavel and Bretonville, awaited us. 


xX. 


At Frankfort I began to learn a 
soldier’s duty in earnest. Up to that 
time I had been but a simple con- 
script. I do not speak merely of 
drill—that is only an affair of a 
month or two, if a man really de- 
sires to learn ; but I speak of disci- 
pline—of remembering that the cor- 
poral is always in the right when he 
speaks to a private soldier, the ser- 
geant when he speaks to the corporal, 
the sergeant-major when speaking to 
the sergeant, the second lieutenant 
when he orders the sergeant-major, 
and so on to the Marshal of France 
—even if the superior asserts that 
two and two make five, or that the 
moon shines at midday. 

This is very difficult to learn ; but 
there is one thing that assists you im- 
mensely, and that is a sort of placard 
hung up in every room in the bar- 
racks, and which is from:time to 
time read to you. This placard pre- 
supposes everything that a soldier 
might wish to do, as, for instance, to 
return home, to refuse to serve, to 
esist his officer, and always ends by 
speaking of death or at least five 
years with a ball and chain. 

The day after our arrival at Frank- 
fort I wrote to Monsieur Goulden, to 
Catharine, and to Aunt Grédel. I 
told them that I was in good health, 
for which I thanked God, and that I 
was even stronger than before I left 
home, and sent them a thousand re- 
membrances. Our Phalsbourg con- 
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scripts, who saw me writing, made 
me add a few words for each of their 
families. I wrote also to Mayence, 
to the goodécouple of the Capougner- 
Strasse, who had been so kind to me, 
telling them how I was forced to 
march without being able to thank 
them, and asking their forgiveness for 
so doing. 

That day, in the afternoon, we re- 
ceived our uniforms. Dozens of Jews 
made their appearance and bought 
our old clothes. The Italians had 
great difficulty in making these re- 
spectable merchants comprehend 
their wishes, but the Genoese were 
as cunning as the Jews, and their 
bargainings lasted until night. Our 
corporals received more than one 
glass of wine ; it was policy to make 
friends of them, for morning and 
evening they taught us the drill in 
the snow-covered yard. The canti- 
niere Christine was always at her post 
with a warming-pan under her feet. 
She took young men of good family 
into special favor, and the young men 
of good family were all those who 
spent their money freely. Poor fools! 
How many of them parted with their 
last sow in return for her miserable 
flattery ! When that was gone, they 
were mere beggars ; but vanity rules 
all, from conscripts to generals. 

All this time recruits were con- 
stantly arriving from France, and 
ambulances full of wounded from Po- 
land. Klipfel, Zebedé, Furst, and I 
often went to see these poor wretches, 
and never did we see men so misera- 
bly clad. Some wore jackets which 
once belonged to Cossacks, crushed 
shakos, women’s dresses, and many 
had only handkerchiefs wound 
around their feet in lieu of shoes and 
stockings. They gave us a history 
of the retreat from Moscow, and then 
we knew that the twenty-ninth bul- 
letin told only truth. 

These stories enraged our men 
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against the Russians, and we longed 
for the war to begin again. I was 
at times almost overcome with wrath 
after hearing some tale of horror ; 
and even the thought that these 
Russians were defending their fami- 
lies, their homes, all that man holds 
most dear, could scarcely recall me 
to a right frame of mind. We hated 
them for defending themselves ; we 
would have despised them had they 
not done so. But about this time an 
extraordinary event occurred. 

You must know that my comrade, 
Zebedé, was the son of the grave- 
digger of Phalsbourg, and sometimes 
between ourselves we called him 
“ Gravedigger.” This he took in 
good part from us ; but one evening 
after drill, as he was crossing the 
yard, a hussar cried out : 

“ Halloo, Gravedigger ! help me to 
drag in these bundles of straw.” 

Zebedé, turning about, replied : 

“My name is not Gravedigger, 
and you can drag in your own straw. 
Do you take me for a fool ?” 

Then the other cried, in a still 
louder tone : 

“Conscript, you had better come, 
or beware !” 

Zebedé, with his great hooked nose, 
his gray eyes and thin lips, never bore 
too good a character for mildness. 
He went up to the hussar and asked : 

“Wh it is that you say ?” 

“T tell you to take up those bun- 
dles of straw, and quickly, too. Do 
you hear, conscript ?” 

He was quite an old man, with 
mustaches and red, bushy whiskers. 
Zebedé seized one of the latter, but 
received two blows in the face. 
Nevertheless, a fist-full of the whisker 
remained in his grasp, and, as the dis- 
pute had attracted a crowd to the 
spot, the hussar shook his finger, say- 
ing : 

“ You will hear from me to-morrow, 
conscript.” 
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“Very good,” returned Zebedé; 
“we shall see. You will probably 
hear from me too, veteran.” 

He came immediately after to tel] 
me all this, and I, knowing that he 
had never handled a weapon more 
warlike than a pickaxe, could not 
help trembling for him. 

“Listen, Zebedé,” I said; “all 
that there now remains for you to do, 
since you do not want to desert, is 
to ask pardon of this old fellow ; for 
those veterans all know some fearful 
tricks of fence which they have 
brought from Egypt or Spain, or 
somewhere else. If you wish, I will 
lend you a crown to pay fora bottle 
of wine to make up the quarrel.” 

But he, knitting his brows, would 
hear none of this. 

“ Rather than beg his pardon,” 
said he, “I would go and hang my- 
self. I laugh him and his comrades 
to scorn. If he has tricks of fence, I 
have a long arm, that will drive my 
sabre through his bones as easily as 
his will penetrate my flesh.” 

The thought of the blows made 
him insensible to reason ; and soon 
Chazy, the maitre d’armes, Corporal 
Fleury, Klipfel, Furst, and Leger 
arrived. They all said that Zebedé 
was in the right, and the maztred armes 
added that blood alone could wash 
out the stain of a blow; that the 
honor of the recruits required Zebedé 
to fight. 

Zebedé answered proudly that the 
men of Phalsbourg had never feared 
the sight of a little blood, and that he 
was ready. Then the maitre d’armes 
went to see our Captain, Florentin, 
who was one of the most magnificent 
men imaginable —tall, well-tormed, 
broad-shouldered, with regular fea- 
tures, and the Cross, which the 
Emperor had himself given him at 
Eylau. The captain even went 
further than the maitre a’armes; he 
thought it would set the conscripts a 
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good example, and that if Zebedé 
refused to fight he would be unworthy 
to remain in the Third Battalion of 
the Sixth of the Line. 

All that night I could not close 
my eyes. I heard the deep breath- 
ing of my poor comrade as he slept, 
and I thought: “Poor Zebedé! 
another day, and you will breathe no 
more.” I shuddered to think how 
near 1 was to a man so near death. 
At last, as day broke, I fell asleep, 
when suddenly I felt a cold blast of 
wind strike me. I opened my eyes, 
and there I saw the old hussar. He 
had lifted up the coverlid of our bed, 

and said as I awoke: 

“Up, sluggard! I will show you 
what manner “of man you struck.” 

Zebedé rose tranquilly, saying : 

“T was asleep, veteran; I was 
asleep.” 

The other, hearing himself thus 
mockingly called “veteran,” would 
have fallen upon my comrade in his 
bed ; but two tall fellows who served 
him as seconds held him back, and, 
besides, the Phalsbourg men were 
there. 

“Quick, quick! Hurry !” 
the old hussar. 

But Zebedé dressed himself calm- 
ly, without any haste. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, he said : 

“Have we permission to go out- 
side our quarters, old fellows ?” 

“There is room enough for us in 
the yard,” replied one of the hussars. 

Zebedé put on his great-coat, and, 
turning to me, said : 

“Joseph, and you, Klipfel, I choose 
you for my seconds.” 

But I shook my head. 

“Well, then, Furst,” said he. 

The whole party descended the 
stairs together. I thought Zebedé 
was lost, and thought it hard that 
not only must the Russians and 
Prussians seek our lives, but that we 
must seek each other’s. 


cried 


All the men in the room crowded 
to the windows. I alone remained 
behind, upon my bed. At the end of 
five minutes the clash of sabres made 
my heart almost cease to beat; the 
blood seemed no longer to flow 
through my veins. 

But this did not last long; 
for suddenly Klipfel exclaimed, 
“ Touched !” 

Then I made my way—I know 
not how—to a window, and, looking 
over the heads of the others, saw the 
old hussar leaning against the wall, 
and Zebedé rising, his sabre all drip- 
ping with blood. He had fallen upon 
his knees during the fight, and, while 
the old man’s sword pierced the air 
just above his shoulder, he plunged his 
blade into the hussar’s breast. If 
he had not slipped, he himself would 
have been run through and through. 

The hussar sank at the foot of the 
wall. His seconds lifted him in 
their arms, while Zebedé, pale as a 
corpse, gazed at his bloody sabre. 

And so, for a few thoughtless words, 
was a soul sent to meet its Maker. 


XI. 


THE events of the preceding chap- 
ter happened on the eighteenth of 
February. The same day we re- 
ceived orders to pack our knapsacks, 
and left Frankfort for Seligenstadt, 
where we remained until the eighth 
of March, by which time all the re- 
cruits were well instructed in the 
use of the musket and the school of 
the platoon. From Seligenstadt we 
went to Schweinheim, and on the 
twenty-fourth of March, 1813, joined 
the division at Aschaffenbourg, where 
Marshal Ney passed us in review. 

The captain of the company was 
named Florentin ; the lieutenant, Bre- 
tonville ; the commandant of the bat- 
talion, Gemeau ; the colonel, Zapfel, 
the general of brigade, Ladoucette ; 
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and the general of division, Sonham. 
These are things that every soldier 
should know. 

The melting of the snows began 
about the middle of March, and 
on the day of the review the rain 
did not cease falling from ten in the 
morning until three in the afternoon. 
The water ran over our shoes, and 
every moment, to keep us brightened 
up, the order rang out: 

“Carry arms! Shoulder arms !” 

The Marshal advanced slowly, 
surrounded by his staff. What con- 
soled Zebedé was, that we were about 
to see “the bravest of the brave.” 
I thought that if I could only get a 
place at the corner of a good fire, 
I would gladly forego that plea- 
sure. 

At last he arrived in: front of us, 
and I can yet see him, with his 
chapeau dripping with rain, his blue 
coat covered with embroidery and 
decorations, and his great boots. He 


‘was a handsome, florid man, with a 


short nose and sparkling eyes. He 
did not seem at all haughty ; for, as he 
passed our company, who presented 
arms, he turned suddenly in his sad- 
dle and said : 

“Hold! Itis Florentin !” 

Then the captain stood erect, not 
knowing what to reply. It seemed 
that the Marshal and he had been 
simple soldiers together in the time 
of the republic. The captain at last 
answered : 

“Yes, Marshal; it is Sebastian 
Florentin.” 

“Ma foi, Florentin,” said the 
Marshal, extending his arm toward 
Russia, “I am glad to see you again. 
I thought we had left you there.” 

All our company felt honored, and 
Zebedé said : 

“That is what I call a man. I 
would spill my blood for him.” 

I could not see why Zebedé should 
wish to spill his blood because the 


Marshal had spoken a few words to 
an old comrade. 

At Schweinheim, our beef and 
mutton and bread were very good, as 
was also our wine. But many of our 
men pretended to find fault with 
everything, thinking thus to pass for 
people of consequence. They were 
mistaken; for more than once I heard 
the citizens say in German : 

“ Those fellows, in their own coun- 
try, were only beggars. If they re- 
turned to France, they would find 
only potatoes to live upon.” 

And the bourgeois were quite right ; 
and I always found that people so 
difficult to please abroad were but 
poor wretches at home. For my 
part, I was well content to meet such 
good fare. Two conscripts were bil- 
leted with me at the house of the 
village postmaster, when, on the even- 
ning of the fourth day, as we were 
finishing our supper, an old man in 
a black great-coat came in. His 
hair was white, and his mien and 
appearance neat and_ respectable. 
He saluted us, and then said to 
the master of the house, in Ger- 
man : 

“ These are recruits ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Stenger,” replied 
the other ; “ we will never be rid of 
them. If I could poison them all, it 
would be a good deed.” 

I turned quietly, and said: 

“T understand German; do not 
speak in such a manner.” 

The postmaster’s pipe fell from his 
hand. 

“You are very imprudent in your 
speech, Monsieur Kalkreuth,” said 
the old man; “if others beside this 
young man had understood you, you 
know what would happen.” 

“Tt is only my way of talking,” re- 
plied the postmaster. “What can 
you expect? When everything is 
taken from you—when you are 
robbed, year after year—it is but na- 
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tural that you should at last speak 
bitterly.” 

The old man, who was none other 
than the pastor of Schweinheim, then 
said to me: 

“ Monsieur, your manner of acting 
is that of an honest man; believe 
me that Monsieur Kalkreuth is inca- 
pable of such a deed—of doing evil 
even to our enemies. 

“T do believe it, sir,” I replied, 
“or I should not eat so heartily of 
these sausages.” 

The postmaster, hearing these 
words, began to laugh, and, in the 
excess of his joy, cried: 

“T would never have thought that 
a Frenchman could have made me 
laugh ;” and bringing out a bottle of 
wine, we drank it together. It was 
the last time we met; for while we 
chatted over our wine, the order to 
march came. 

And now the whole army was 
moving, advancing on Erfurt. Our 
sergeants kept repeating, “ We are 
nearing them! there will be hot 
work soon ;” and we thought, “So 
much the better !” that those beggar- 
ly Prussians and Russians had drawn 
their fate upon themselves. If they 
had remained quiet, we would have 
been yet in France. 

These thoughts embittered us all 
towards the enemy, and, as we meet 
everywhere people who seem to re- 
joice only in fighting, Klipfel and 
Zébédé talked only of the pleasure it 
would give them to meet the Prus- 
sians ; and I, not to seem less cou- 
rageous than they, adopted the same 
strain, 
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On the eighth of April, the bat- 
talion entered Erfurt, and I will 
never forget how, when we broke 
ranks before the barracks, a package 
of letters was handed to the sergeant 
of the company. Among the num- 
ber was one for me, and I recog- 
nized Catharine’s writing at once. 
Zébédé took my musket, telling me 
to read it, for he, too, was glad to 
hear from home. 

I put it in my pocket, and all our 
Phalsbourg men followed me to hear 
it, but I only commenced when I 
was quietly seated on my bed in the 
barracks, while they crowded around. 
Tears rolled down my cheeks as she 
told me how she remembered and 
prayed for the far-off conscript. 

My comrades, as I read, ex- 
claimed : 

“ And we are sure that there are 
some at home to pray for us, too.” 

One spoke of his mother, another 
of his sisters, and another of his 
sweetheart. 

At the end of the letter, Monsieur 
Goulden added a few words, telling 
me that all our friends were well, and 
that I should take courage, for our 
troubles could not last for ever. He 
charged me to be sure to tell my 
comrades that their friends thought 
of them and complained of not hav- 
ing received a word from them. 

This letter was a consolation to us 
all. We knew that before many 
days passed we must be on the field 
of battle, and it seemed a last farewell 
from home. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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BETHLEHEM—A 


BETHLEHEM, where was born the 
Redeemer of the world, is one of the 
holiest spots of earth, and to it the 
thoughts of the Christian turn with 
constant delight. The events in the 
life of our Lord which give to Jerusa- 
lem its supreme interest are mostly of 
a saddening character, bringing to re- 
collection the sufferings of Jesus for 
the salvation of his people; and, 
wherever we turn in the city of the 
Great King, we are reminded of the 
Man of Sorrows, and the contradic- 
tion of sinners which he endured. But 
Bethlehem has other associations ; 
and the pilgrim to the sacred shrines 
can here pour out his soul in joyful 
gratitude and love, for he is where 
God’s infinite mercy was made evi- 
dent to Jew and Gentile, and the 
Saviour of the world was first seen 
by those he came to redeem. 

On the 30th of January, 1866, I 
reached Jerusalem in company with 
my friend the Reverend Father Wad- 
hams, of Albany. Wehad broughtlet- 
ters from Rome to his excellency the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, and to the re- 
verendissimo superior of the Francis- 
cans at the convent of San Salvador. 
The Franciscan monks have charge of 
all thesacred places in the Holy Land. 
We were most kindly received by the 
patriarch and the superior of the 
convent ; and the latter not only 
offered us the hospitality of the Casa 
Nuova, (where all the Catholic pil- 
grims lodge,) but gave permission for 
one of the priests to be our compa- 
nion and attendant every day. The 
company of this good father, with 
which we were constantly favored dur- 
ing our stay in Jerusalem, was of inesti- 
mable value. He knew all about the 
sacred localities, having been six years 
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a residentinthe Holy Land. He was 
from Ireland, and the only one in the 
community who spoke English, the 
others being Italians. 

On Sexagesima Sunday, Father 
Wadhams, Father Luigi, and the 
writer of this sketch walked to Beth- 
lehem, a distance of six miles. Leay- 
ing Jerusalem by the Jaffa gate, we 
turned southward. Having crossed 
the valley of Gihon, after a short dis- 
tance the pathway was on level 
ground, over the plain of Rephaim, 
where King David gained his victory 
over the Philistines. Beyond this, in 
the middle of the road, is a well or 
cistern, having around it some large 
rough stones. There is a tradition 
that, as the wise men from the east 
were going from Jerusalem to Bethle- 
hem in search of the new-born King 
of the Jews, the star which had guid- 
ed them in the early part of their 
journey from home, but had disap- 
peared as they drew near the former 
city, was seen reflected in the water 
at this spot. Certain it is that, either 
here or within a short distance, they 
were favored once more with the 
guidance of the star which led them 
to the place, and stood still over 
where the child Jesus was. 

About half-way between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem is the Greek monas- 
tery of the Prophet Elijah. It is 
said he once rested here. From this 
neighborhood we can see Jerusalem 
on the north and Bethlehem on the 
south ; and thus the two holiest places 
in the world are visible to the pil- 
grim at once. Before we go on to the 
city of the Nativity, let us pause a few 
moments to recollect the history of 
the place and observe its appearance 
from a distance. 
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Bethlehem is one of the oldest 
cities in the world, having a history of 
more than three thousand six hundred 
years. The name signified the House 
of Bread; now its Arabic form, Beit 
Lahm, denotes the House of Flesh. 
Either name is suitable for the place 
in which the true bread of life, whose 
flesh is the food of immortality, was 
to be born. It is called Bethlehem- 
Judah, to distinguish it from another 
Bethlehem in the region of Zebulun ; 
it is also called Bethlehem Ephratah, 
or the fruitful. ‘The earliest mention 
of it is in the book of Genesis, 
(xxxv. 18,) in the description of the 
death and burial of Rachel. Six 
hundred years afterward occurred the 
events narrated in the book of Ruth. 
A century after the marriage of 
Boaz and Ruth, David was _ born 
here, who, at the age of seventeen 
years, was anointed king over Israel— 
and hence it obtained the name of 
the city of David, and is thus called 
in the holy Gospel. 

For a thousand years the history 
of Bethlehem is obscure, until the 
place starts into prominence and im- 
mortal glory as the scene of the won- 
drous events attending the birth of 
Christ. With this narrative every 
Christian is familiar ; and each year, 
under the guidance of the church, we 
renew, at Christmas and Epiphany, 
the joy which its telling brings. An 
edict of the Roman emperor required 
all the people of Judea to present 
themselves for enrolment in the cities 
where they belonged, even should 
they be residing in other and dis- 
tant places. In obedience to’ this 
injunction, Joseph, the espoused hus- 
band of the Virgin Mary, accompa- 
nied by her, repaired to his own city, 
Bethlehem, he being of the house and 
lineage of David. A long journey of 
eighty miles from Nazareth in the 
north, where he lived, to Bethlehem in 
the south was thus imperative; for 
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Roman rulers were strict in demand- 
ing obedience to their laws on the 
part of conquered peoples. By the 
time they reached Bethlehem, the 
town was already full, and there was 
no room for them in the inn or 
public place for the reception of tra- 
vellers. ‘They were thus compelled 
to do the best they could, and found 
shelter in a rude place where some 
cattle were kept. This was not only 
better than none, but was such as 
many travellers since that time have 
been obliged to content themselves 
with. Even now, it is sometimes 
found in the East that the house and 
stable are together, being the same 
apartment ; a floor somewhat raised 
above the ground being the place for 
the people, while the other part is 
tenanted by cattle, sheep, or goats. 
There was no evidence that it was 
cruel indifference on the part of the 
Bethlehemites which led to the choice 
of this place by the holy ones who 
came there. That they were poor 
is more certainly known from the 
offering made in the temple in Jerusa- 
lem, when the Divine Infant was pre- 
sented there, at the purification of 
his stainless mother. 

It was in this cheerless place that 
Christ was born of the Holy Virgin, 
according to the prophecies of Isaias 
and Micheas. Now, indeed, was it 
true that “ Thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, 
out of thee shall he come forth unto 
me that is to be the ruler in Israel ; 
and his going forth is from the begin- 
ning, from the days of eternity.” 
Shepherds were keeping watch over 
their flocks by night ; and the angel 
of God appeared to them, and the 
brightness of God shone round 
about them ; and while they feared, 
the angel said to them: “ Fear not; 
for behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy that shall be to all the 
people ; for this day is born to you 
a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in 
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the city of David. And this shall be 
a sign unto you: you shall find the 
infant wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and laid in amanger. And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host, praising God 


and saying, Glory be to God in the, 


highest, and on earth peace to men 
of good will.” The shepherds went 
to Bethlehem, and found these things 
so, and they and others wondered 
thereat. 

So was the Messiah made known 
to the Jews, as, in a few days after- 
wards, he was manifested to Gentiles 
in the persons of the magi, or wise 
men from the East. 

Standing at the place where we 
have the first good view of Bethlehem, 
at the point midway between Jeru- 
salem and the city of the Nativity, 
the eye ranges over an extensive 
region. Before us is the city to 
which our steps are directed. It is 
on very high ground, on a ridge pro- 
jecting from the mountain range. 
The Church of the Nativity, a large 
building with the convents attached, 
is on the left of the view, the houses 
of the village being more to the right 
and three or four hundred yards from 
the church. From three sides there 
is a descent, in places very great, so 
that on the north, east, and south, 
there are deep valleys at the foot of 
the hill on which the buildings stand. 
All the land near the church and 
houses is cultivated, and the hill is 
completely terraced and covered with 
olive and fig trees, and vines, which 
are carefully tended. Every foot 
of available ground is thus brought 
into use ; and the fine condition of 
the trees and vines shows that nothing 
is wanting to restore the ancient 
fertility of the region but security 
for labor—something miserably want- 
ing throughout the East. The con- 
vents are built up against the church, 
and give it the appearance of an 
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enormous castle. The houses of the 
town are grouped somewhat closely, 
and have a compact look. Like all 
edifices in this part of the world, they 
are built of a grayish limestone, the 
roofs being of stone, generally flat, 
but sometimes with a small dome, 
We are standing about three miles 
north of Bethlehem, and the eye 
ranges over a wide extent of hill 
country, especially to the left. The 
hills of Judea are near us, the moun- 
tains of Moab beyond and to the 
east. On the hither side of these 
last is the Dead Sea, filling the 
sunken basin where once stood the 
wicked cities of the plain. Under our 
feet, and all the way to Bethlehem, 
the ground is covered with immense 
numbers of stones about four inches 
in size, so that travelling, whether on 
foot or horseback, is neither easy nor 
pleasant. 

Let us now go forward to the city. 
One mile this side of Bethlehem, at 
a short distance to the right of the 
path we follow, isthe tomb of Rachel. 
This spot is one of the most interest- 
ing of its kind inthe world. Rachel 
was the wife of the Patriarch Jacob, 
and she died and was buried here, 
“on the way to Ephrah which is 
Bethlehem.” Her memory has 
always been held in respect by the 
Jews and Christians, and even now 
the former go there every Thursday, 
to pray and read the old, old history 
of this mother of their race. When 
leaving Bethlehem for the fourth and 
last time, after we had passed the 
tomb of Rachel, on our way to Jeru- 
salem, Father Luigi and I met a hun- 
dred or more Jews on their weekly 
visit to the venerated spot. A small 
square building, with a dome, covers 
the grave of one whose name will 
never perish from the remembrance 
of the people of God. 

As we stand at the tomb of Rachel, 
at our right is the village of Beitjala, 
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Bethlehem being a mile or more to 
our left. Beitjala is a thriving place, 
having many beautiful olive-trees, 
the finest I ever saw. ‘The Catholic 
Seminary for Priests of the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem is there, and a fine 
large church has just been completed. 
The Rector of the Seminary was 
consecrated Bishop of Beitjala in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre some 
weeks after our departure. 

Entering Bethlehem to go to the 
convent, we pass through a large 
part of the city, the church being at 
the left of the ridge. There are 
about three thousand residents in 
the city, who are all, or nearly so, 
Christians. The streets are few, and, 
like all Eastern cities, narrow and 
dirty--very narrow and very dirty, 
indeed. Many of the people are out 
of doors. As we pass along, we see 
some small, rude shops or dens, in 
which various articles are exposed 
forsale. We look in other rooms, 
and find men at work sitting on the 
ground, turning beads for rosaries. 
The work is done rapidly, and great 
quantities of these are made. Also, 
crosses and medais are carved from 
the mother of pearl shell. As every 
one who goes to the Holy Land 
makes some purchases of these 
articles, there is quite a brisk trade 
at Easter time, when the pilgrims 
most resort to the shrines. These 
beads, medals, and crosses are taken 
to Jerusalem and blessed in the 
most Holy Sepulchre of our Lord, 
and are thus in just estimation among 
the holy things of earth. A cross 
made in Bethlehem, where Christ 
was born, and blessed in the most 
Holy Sepulchre where he was buried, 
and from which he rose triumphant 
over death, is surely a precious thing 
for any Christian to have. In going 
through some of the streets of Beth- 
lehem, I have seen the scraps of 
pearl which were left in the manufac- 
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ture of crosses and medals, and had 
been thrown out as refuse, sparkling 
and glistening in the bright sunshine, 
reminding one of the city above, 
whose gates are pearl. But the 
place where Christ was born is so 
holy that not even pearls are too 
precious to pave its streets. 

The Latin convent is on the horth 
side of the great church, and to the 
left, as one approaches the venerable 
pile. We knock at the iron door, 
which is opened quickly, and enter 
the reception-room of the house. 
This is a pleasant and comfortable 
place ; and the pilgrim, fatigued by 
the long walk or ride, finds it a cheer- 
ful place of rest. The good fathers 
of the monastery are hospitable and 
kind, and give such welcome as the 
traveller would wish to receive at 
this holy place. The convent is old, 
and the walls are of great strength, 
being ten feet thick, which makes a 
deep recess at every window. A 
long table covered with a green cloth 
is in the middle of the room, and 
there are comfortable divans or cush- 
ioned seats along the wall by the win- 
dows. Portraits of a king and queen, 
who were benefactors of the convent 
many years ago, hang at the farther 
end of the apartment ; while among 
the later decorations of the walls are 
good portraits of the present Empe- 
ror and Empress of Austria. Some 
photographs and engravings of re- 
ligious subjects are also here ; and 
there is a homelike and cheerful ap- 
pearance which is most grateful to 
the weary traveller from other and 
distant lands. 

Let us glance at the buildings and 
their history. The grotto or cave in 
which Christ was born is covered by 
the large church. Of this spot, as 
being the very place where the infant 
God was born, there never has been 
a doubt. The identification of it 
goes back to the very next century 
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after the Ascension of Christ. The 
church was built by Saint Helgna, 
the mother of the first Christian Em- 
peror, Constantine the Great, and it 
is the oldest place erected for Chris- 
tian worship in the world. It was 
solidly and well built, and even now 
bids fair to last when many of the 
slight structures of modern times 
shall have fallen into ruin. It is fif- 
teen hundred years old ; in length 
one hundred and twenty feet, the 
breadth being one hundred and ten. 
There are four rows of large marble 
columns, taken, probably, from the 
porches of the temple: in Jerusalem. 
Each row contains’ twelve columns, 
each one being of a single stone, 
twenty feet high and thirty inches in 
diameter ; they are smooth, and have 
handsome capitals of the Corinthian 
order. The roof of the church was 
originally of the cedars of Lebanon, 
but was repaired about four hundred 
years ago with oak. The columns 
were once richly ornamented, and 
the walls were inlaid with mosaics ; 
these are nearly all gone, and white- 
wash is‘in their stead. The Sanctu- 
. ary was very beautiful, and yet re- 
‘tains much of the adornment of bet- 
ter days ; but we can only see the 
top of the altar screen as we stand 
in the body of the church, for a large 
wall now runs entirely across the up- 
per end of the nave, dividing it from 
the sanctuary. In consequence of 
this, the whole church looks desolate, 
empty, and cold. There are some 
cheap and mean glass lamps, a few 
ostrich eggs, and other trifling. ob- 
jects in the way of decoration, but 
the whole of this once beautiful 
and magnificent interior is deso- 
late and neglected. Being common 
property of the Latins, Greeks, and 
Armenians, it receives care from 
none ; or, rather, the jealousies of 
the Christians prevent any attempt 
at restoration. The stone pavement 
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is broken and irregular. The main 
door of entrance from the village has 
been partly walled up, so that one 
can only enter by stooping low. This 
was done a long time since, to hinder 
the Turks from riding in on horses, 
mules, or camels ; and the barrier 
against this sort of desecration js 
effectual enough. 

The sanctuary of the church is dj. 
rectly over the spot where our Lord 
was born ; and was once, as it should 
be, rich and gorgeous as loving de- 
votion could make it—a brave sight 
in the day of its perfection. Raised 
six steps above the level of the floor 
of the body of the church, it is nearly 
square, and is large enough to ac- 
commodate the congregations who 
gather there. This sanctuary is in 
the possession of the Greeks and 
Armenians ; for they, being richer 
than the Latins, have bought from 
the Turks the largest share in all the 
holy places in Bethlehem and Jeru- 
salem. 

The church, with its sanctuary de- 
scribed above, is over the crypt or 
grotto, which is the glory of Bethle- 
hem, the place where Christ was 
born. Let us now go down to this 
most holy and blessed spot. It is 
reached by a flight of steps on each 
side of the great sanctuary, about 
thirteen in number, much worn by 
the thousands of feet which have 
pressed them. Language fails to 
convey the sentiments and emotions 
of the pifgrim as he descends these 
old steps. In a moment more he 
is to be ¢here—there, where his Re- 
deemer was born—there, where his 
heart has yearned to be thousands of 
times, through many long years, in 
the far distant land which is his 
home. Carefully he descends, and, 
when nearly at the bottom, he sees, 
at the right hand, a silver star fast- 
ened in the marble floor; over ita 
number of small lamps burning ; 
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three steps more—he kneels and 
flings himself prostrate—he is ¢here / 
Blessed is the pilgrim to whom God 
has given this joy, the holiest and 
sweetest ever known on earth ! 
Doubtless we have all known, at 
some time or other, a gladness of 
heart whose power and _ intensity 
have caused it to be remembered in 
after-years, as marking the brightest 
day in our lives. With many it is 
that of the first communion; with 
others, something else has caused it. 
But the pilgrim to the holy places 
has a peculiar joy in addition to that 
shared with his brethren at home. 
And he will be forgiven if he say, as 
he feels, that there is no joy like that 
he has when he kneels where Christ 
was born. The superior of the con- 
vent at Jerusalem told me, on my 
first interview with him, “ Jerusalem 
est locus crucis et spinarum.” The 
superior of the convent at Bethle- 
hem said, “ Bethlehem est domus lz- 
titiz.” Both these excellent fathers 
spoke truly, and justly described the 
character of their respective cities. I 
subsequently found that Jerusalem 
was indeed the place of the cross and 
of thorns; but it needed only this 
day—only this hour—to prove to me, 
with all fulness of absolute certainty, 
that Bethlehem is indeed the house 
of joy. Think you that there is on 
earth another place so blessed and 
joyful as this? I know of none. 
Whoever has prayed at Bethlehem 
will saythe same. The good tidings 
of great joy to all people from this 
place have been spread over the world. 
Let us now look around and ob- 
serve with carefulness the objects 
about us. We are in a grotto, ap- 
parently hewn in the rock, thirty- 
eight feet long, eleven feet wide, and 
nine feet high. The floor and walls 
are of large slabs of marble, once 
white, but grown dark by age and 
lamp-smoke and droppings of olive 
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oil, for hundreds of years. The 
hangings are old, and in some places 
(especially the ceiling, which is co- 
vered with a blue stuff) dropping. to 
pieces. Twenty-nine lamps, sus- 
pended from the roof, burn contin- 
ually. The Holy Place is at the east 
end of the grotto ; the two flights of 
stairs mentioned above land very 
near it. Imagine a semi-circular re- 
cess or apse, some four or five feet 
across, raised four inches above the 
floor. A marble slab, six inches in 
diameter, marks the spot where our 
Lord was born. Around this stone 
is a large silver star, which lies flat, 
as would a plate laid on the floor. 
The body of the star is cut out, so 
that it makes a rim around the stone 
in its centre. The star has fourteen 
rays or points, each about seven 
inches long, so that it is about twenty 
inches across the stone from one 
point to the opposite one. On the 
star is the inscription — the letters 
forming a circle around the marble 
centre—“Hic de Virgine Maria 
Jesus Christus natus est.” Over the 
star hang sixteen silver lamps which 
ever ,burn ; they are carefully tended 
day and night. There are eleven 
small and rude Greek pictures around 
the recess behind the lamps. Imme- 
diately over the star is an altar, used 
by the Greeks and Armenians, but 
not by the Latins ; for the reason 
that Greek and Armenian gold has 
been largely given to the ‘1'urkish 
rulers for the privilege they possess. 
The Catholics are comparatively few 
in numbers and poor in money 
throughout the Holy Land ; and to 
this circumstance is owing the melan- 
choly fact that what ought to be our 
exclusive possession, is enjoyed by 
schismatics, or grudgingly shared 
with us by them. This altar is quite 
without decoration during the day. 
When the Greeks say their mass, 
they dress it up, removing the things 
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immediately afterward.. The Arme- 
nians do the same. 

Just at the foot of the stairs, as we 
came down to the shrine, at our /e/# 
hand—the star being at our right— 
is a little recess two feet below the 
floor of the grotto, perhaps seven 
feet square, a spot of great interest, 
which happily belongs to the Catho- 
lics or Latins. A stone raised eight 
inches high above the floor of this 
little chapel marks the spot where thé 
crib stood. Over and behind the 
stone is an excellent painting in a 
frame of silver. A screen of silver 
wire is in front of the painting and 
of the five silver lamps which hang 
over the stone. Opposite this, and 
in the same little chapel, is an altar 
standing in the spot where the wise 
men from the East offered their gifts 
of gold, frankincense, and myrrh to 
the new-born King. It was my hap- 
piness to have said Mass three times 
on thisaltar, The painting over this 
altar is very good ; and a screen of 
wire is put up at the end of Mass, to 
protect the painting and the top of 
the altar during the day. In this lit- 
tle sunken chapel there is only just 
room for the celebrant and for the 
brother who serves the Mass ; but, 
as it opens into the grotto on two 
sides, many persons can assist at 
the divine mysteries. Of all the 
shrines in Bethlehem this is the 
most favorable to devotion, Only 
a very little daylight comes down 
the stairs. The grotto is dimly 
lighted by the lamps, which are all 
like sanctuary lamps, with a small 
flame. The eye is attracted to the 
place of the nativity. All is silent, 
disposing to recollection and medita- 
tion. There are no crowds as in 
Jerusalem, and no Turks are seen 
here. 

Beside these objects of chief inte- 
rest, there are several others adjoining 
the sacred grotto. A passage leads 
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from the rear of the grotto, at the op- 
posite end from the shrine, past the 
tombs of St. Eusebius, the tombs and 
altar of Santa Paula and Santa Eus. 
tachium, her daughter. Opposite js 
the tomb of St. Jerome, with a paint. 
ing representing him resting on a 
lion. A short distance from this is 
a square vault, about twenty feet in 
length and breadth, and nine feet 
high, lighted from above by a win- 
dow. A stone seat or dais is around 
the apartment. ‘This was the study 
of the great St. Jerome. It is nowa 
chapel, and over the altar is a paint- 
ing representing the saint with a lion 
at his feet. For more than thirty 
years did this great Father live in 
this cell. Here he made the transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures into La- 
tin, which we yet use—the Latin Vul- 
gate, as it is called. Here, also, he 
wrote his treatises, letters, and com- 
mentaries, which are of such value and 
estimation in the church. Here, 
also, he wrote those remarkable words 
concerning the day of judgment, 
which are sometimes appended to 
his picture : “ Quoties diem illum 
considero, toto corpore contremisco; 
sive enim comedo, sive bibo, sive 
aliquid aliud facio, semper videtur 
illa tuba terribilis sonare in auribus 
meis : Surgite mortui, venite ad judi- 
cium.” This is the reason why he is 
sometimes painted with a trumpet, 
illa tuba terribilis, blown by an angel 
over his head. He was one of the 
earliest and certainly the most illus- 
trious of pilgrims from Europe to 
Bethlehem, and is justly honored as 
a doctor and father of the church. 
He died a.p. 420, and was buried 
here in his monastery ; but his re- 
mains were subsequently removed 
to Rome, where they now are in the 
magnificent church of St. Mary Ma- 
jor. 

In another place, some forty feet 
from the study of St. Jerome, is the 
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tomb of the Holy Innocents, where 
were buried many of those so cruelly 
murdered by order of the wicked He- 
rod, who hoped that in their number 
would be the new-born King of the 
Jews. With a single exception, the 
slaughter of the Holy Innocents is 
the only sad memory associated with 
Bethlehem. ‘That exception is the 
poverty, fearful and extreme, in which 
some of the Catholics at this time 
live. Their desolation is great, and 
their appeals for assistance are ur- 
gent and painful to the traveller. 

In Bethlehem, as in Jerusalem, 
there is a procession daily made to 
the sacred places in the church. The 
plan and idea of the office is the 
same in both places, that is, a hymn 
with antiphon and prayer at each 
station. There is a difference in the 
subject, of course. It was touching, 
when we came to the place where is 
the silver star, to listen to the words in 
the prayer, “ Here Jesus Christ was 
born.” Also, when we next went to 
the place where the wise men made 
thejr offerings, one of the acolytes 
stood at the corner of the altar and, 
pointing with his finger, chanted 
“* Hic magi offerabant munera.” Few 
things in life can equal in impres- 
siveness this daily visit to the holy 
places. 

At night I went up on the convent 
roof to see the stars shining on Beth- 
lehem ; to be in Bethlehem and see 
the stars look down on the spot 
where I stood. The sky was clear 
and pure. Countless thousands of 
the heavenly bodies were there, each 
in its brilliancy. Starlight is always 
beautiful ; especially is it grateful to 
the eye which has been pained with 
the dazzling and blinding power of 
the Eastern sun. How often, at 
home, had I thought of Bethlehem 
and the stars, not alone ‘hat one 
which is so memorable in the gospel 
history, but also of those which may 
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now be seen ; for, ever in the future, 
Bethlehem and the starlight are in- 
timately associated. I looked up 
with a thankful heart. Countless as 
these lights had been God’s mercies 
to myself. Another was added in its 
being granted me to come to Bethle- 
hem—to see it, to pray there, to look 
up to the sky and recall the sacred 
events belonging to the place. That 
night I went to rest in joy. 

The next morning, Monday, Fe- 
bruary 5th, I said mass at the altar of 
the Magi or Three Kings. In the 
afternoon, Father Wadhams, Father 
Luigi, and myself went out to visit a 
place of great interest, a mile or so 
from the convent. We passed 
through the village of the shepherds 
—yet retaining that name — where 
dwelt those who kept their flocks. 
Beyond this we walked over the plain 
and fields of Boaz and Ruth to the 
place where the shepherds were 
abiding, keeping watch over their 
flocks by night, and where the angel 
came upon them in glory, saying, 
“Fear not : for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, 
a Saviour who is Christ the Lord.” 
And suddenly there was with the an- 
gel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” 

We recalled this history with joy, 
and, taking off our hats, chanted the 
Gloria in Excelsis on the spot where 
those holy words were first heard by 
men. How often has not that grand 
and touching chant been sung 
throughout the world, melting the 
hardest hearts into penitence, and 
subduing the roughest natures into 
gentleness and love ! 

The place where the shepherds rest- 
ed while watching their flocks was a 
grotto, of which there are very many 
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throughout the Holy Land, and in it 
they would be sheltered from the 
night air, needing less protection in 
the day time, as the winter is not 
very cold. The grotto had long ago 
been converted into a chapel by the 
Greeks, and we went into it and 
prayed. The neighborhood—espe- 
cially the place were the shepherds 
heard the angel’s message—is plant- 
ed with olive trees ; and I broke a 
few leaves from the tree under which 
we stood while singing the G/oria to 
keep as a memorial of the place. A 
Catholic priest is now building a 
church in the village of the shepherds. 
Returning, we saw the place where 
Santa Paula lived and died; it isa 
mile or less from the Church of the 
Nativity toward Jerusalem. Wecame 
home in time to join the procession 
which is daily made. 

Later in the evening, and when 
there was no one present but our- 
selves, we went into the sacred grot- 
to. Perfect silence reigned. Pros- 
trate on the marble floor, I passed 
an hour close to the very spot where 
our Lord was born. Over and over 
again did I pray for the good people of 
Nativity Church at home, and for all 
who were commended to my prayers. 


Then, in this unbroken silence, which 
not even our breathing disturbed, | 
meditated on all that had taken place 
here, and on the mercy from God of 
which the birth of the Divine Infant 
was the seal. Repeatedly I kissed 
the stone which marks the spot, and 
the silver star by which it is sur. 
rounded. God has often in time 
past been gracious to me ; but I say 
it with a thankful heart, that this 
one hour was the most blessed and 
happy of my whole life. 

I have thus attempted to describe 
the holy city of David, and the ob- 
jects of interest within and near it. 
My fourth and last visit was made on 
the return from Hebron ; and I had 
more difficulty in tearing myself 
away from Bethlehem than in leay 
ing any other place in the Holy 
Land. At the Greek convent of 
Elijah, of which mention has been 
made, I turned to take my last look 
at the city where Christ was born. 
Gazing long and earnestly, the whole 
scene .was stamped indelibly on me- 
mory, and I said “Good-bye, Bethle- 
hem, dearest city of holy mercy, 
house of joy, good-bye. Peace be 
with thee, and peace with them who 
love thee!” 
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“How beauteous on the hills the feet of him” 
(Tis thus Isaias sings) 

“Who preaches heavenly peace, and brings to man 
Glad tidings of good things !” 


Christ first, his vicar now, to us fulfils 
This gracious work of God ; 

No land by seas or mountains so concealed 
But Peter there hath trod. 


Hail, dearly-prized memorial, in late days 
By our loved Pius worn! 

Hail, emblem of the foot that walked the waves 
In our redemption’s morn! 


Before the little cross embroided here 
Princes have bended low, 

And owned the presence of a greater power 
Than the proud world can show. 


Here love hath left a kiss ; here guilt hath been. 
Nor dropped her tear in vain 

At his dear feet who can absolve all sins, 
Or, when he wills, retain! 


Here learning to the truthful Roman See 
Hath noble homage paid ; 

Here to religion’s lovelier majesty 
Beauty hath bowed her head. 


Oh! by this sacred relic here I swear, 
As all my life shall prove, 
To him who sits in Peter’s holy chair 


True loyalty and love. E. CASWALL. 
ORATORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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LE CORRESPONDANT. 


LABOR QUESTION. 


ADDRESS OF REV. FATHER HYACINTHE BEFORE THE CATHOLIC CONGRESS OF MALINES 


Your EMINENCE, My LorpDs, AND 
GENTLEMEN : I will not attempt to 
conceal from you the emotion which 
thrills me. I behold and am dis- 
mayed. I am abashed before this 
assembly, which will presently give 
me inspiration. I speak before a 
prince of the church, who is also a 
prince of wisdom and virtue ; before 
this illustrious circle of bishops, my 
fathers in the faith ; before these emi- 
nent statesmen, masters of science 
and of eloquence, and I find this tri- 
bunal still warm and palpitating from 
the hands which have touched it and 
the words which have made it tremu- 
lous. I speak before this grand assem- 
blage, convened from the four quarters 
of the world to discuss, upon this little 
spot of free ground that we czll Bel- 
gium, the religious interests of the 
Catholics of two worlds. Gentlemen, 
I was alarmed at first, but I will fear 
no longer. I feel that I am not a 
stranger here ; I meet brothers. Your 
acclamations I accept, for they are 
not addressed to the individual, who 
is nothing, but to the cause, which is 
grand; I had almost said, which is 
every thing. This cause I can define 
in two words—the Catholic Church, 
and the Catholic Church in the nine- 
teenth century. 

On that day which no priest for- 
gets—on that. day when, lying upon 
the pavement of the temple, I took 
for my only and virginal spouse the 
Holy Church of Jesus Christ ; my 
lips in the dust, my eyes in tears, my 
heart in ecstacy and in thrills of rap- 
ture—I vowed in silence to love her 
well, and, if I could, to serve her well, 
not only in her grand past, which is 
no more, and in her glorious future, 


which is not yet come, but in her pre- 
sent, so sorrowful and so grand also ; 
in her present, which is the product 
of the past ages of her history, and, 
consequently, the work of God. 

Those who undertake to serve the 
church in the nineteenth century 
have one especially profound and 
threatening question to encounter : I 
mean the Labor Question. 

This question is one which tran- 
scends all fixed limits, but I will limit 
my treatment of it to one especial 
point of view—the education of the 
laboring classes. The hope of the 
harvest is in the seed, and Leibnitz 
was right in saying, “ Give me the in- 
struction of the youth during one cen- 
tury and I will change the face of 
the globe.” This transformation 
cannot be accomplished until the 
working classes shall be educated 
under the conditions designed by 
the nature of man and the general 
harmony of the divine plan. 

There are three degrees in this 
education—the primary education by 
the family, the professional educa- 
tion by the workshop, the religious 
education of the Sunday. 


FAMILY EDUCATION. 

I place the family in the first rank. 
It occupies it in the order of time ; it 
ought to occupy it in the order of in- 
fluences. 

Among the many elevated minds 
occupied with the fate of the working 
classes, I am astonished that there 
are so few who comprehend their 
real wants. The remedy for the 
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evils which they suffer, the means of 
the progress that they wish to realize, 
are vainly sought for in new inven- 
tions and combinations, in specious 
theories, or even in private or public 
charitable institutions. They are in 
the family ; that institution which is 
as ancient and universal as the world, 
and which has its roots in the inmost 
depths of the strength and tender- 
ness of humanity ; that institution 
which came from the hands of God 
himself, a vestige of the primal order 
of Eden, which Christ has empurpled 
with his blood, and raised to the dig- 
nity of a sacrament, making it one 
of the seven pillars destined to up- 
hold for ever the edifice of regene- 
rated human society. (Applause.) 


It is, then, the family that embodies 
the strength to sustain or to restore 
in all classes of society ; but above 
all in the working class of our cities. 
It is especially to the family that the 


first education of the child must be 
entrusted. 

In primary education, there are 
two things which need especial con- 
sideration—the place and the agent. 
The place is the domestic hearth ; 
the agent is the mother. 

The domestic hearth! There it 
is that the cradle of the child ought 
to be, there that its first years ought 
to be passed. Has not Providence 
implanted this instinct in the heart of 
all his creation, even in the species 
inferior to ours ? Does not the bird 
build its nest in the soft moss, under 
the shelter of the hedge and among 
the branches of the tree? Is there 
not in all the orders of nature a spe- 
cial place, a sacred spot, where the 
first hopes, the first joys, and the 
first sufferings of life should be expe- 
rienced? Ah, well! among all these 
other cradles, the human race has a 
right to a sacred cradle, too ; it has 
aright to a domestic hearth which 
shall be free from the infection of 
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filth and disease, and whose atmos- 
phere shall not be fatal to the life 
either of the body or of the soul of 
the child. 

It is at this fireside that must first 
begin the education of this young 
soul, of its imagination and budding 
perceptions. These walls are not 
merely wails, this roof is not alone 
a collection of shingles and slate, 
this furniture is not merely a col- 
lection of common objects: I say 
that all this speaks a deep language, 
that all this exercises a powerful 
influence in the moral order. Have 
not we Catholics, in our divine re- 
ligion, sensible signs that are called 
sacraments, water, wine, bread, oil ; in 
short, matter—but matter which re- 
veals and communicates in different 
degrees invisible things! In the or- 
der of nature, and in what I will call 
the religion of the fireside, there 
is also a mysterious influence of 
places and of things—a secret com- 
munication of the habits, of the vir- 
tues, of the soul of the family by 
these material objects themselves. 
The child will see what its parents 
have seen; it will mingle its life 
with objects filled with recollections 
of them, and, so to speak, penetrated 
by their souls ; he will receive some 
impress from it, and as an indelible 
character that he will carry through 
the errors of youth and even under 
the white hairs of the old man. If 
there be poetry in this, gentlemen, 
it is practical poetry ; it germinates 
in facts ; it has its roots in the nature 
of things. It makes us feel, besides, 
of what importance it is for the child 
to be reared with its father and mo- 
ther, and not under a strange roof. 

I have said that the mother is the 
principal agent in the fireside educa- 
tion. It is not that I disregard the 
part of the father; and if it were 
appropriate for me to say all I think, 
I should reproach some Catholic wri- 
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ters, who fail to make sufficient 
account of it. We are in danger 
of forgetting the father in the pre- 
sence of the mother—this type so 
pure, so gracious, so Christian. 

But I cannot give here an exhaust- 
ive treatise upon famly education, 
and I insist above all upon the im- 
portance of this primary education of 
which the care devolves almost ex- 
clusively upon the mother. At this 
period of life, the body and the heart 
of the child must be formed ; reason 
will have its turn later, but it will 
only develop itself upon the double 
soil, physical and moral, a body and 
a heart worthily prepared. Now, the 
hands of the wife are alone capable 
of this divine field-culture, agricultu- 
ra Dei; they alone are pure enough 
and tender enough to touch this vir- 
ginal and suffering body that an im- 
prudent touch might bruise or blight ; 
they alone are powerful enough to 
awake in him that organ of the heart 
which is, according to science, the 
first to be born and the last to die, 
primum saliens et ultimum moriens, 
the power to love which remains so 
often stifled or corrupted in its germ. 
As the hands of the priest are con- 
secrated to touch the body of Christ 
upon the altar—this body glorious 
but subjected to the fragile condi- 
tions of the sacrament—so the hands 
of the Christian woman, by the bene- 
diction of marriage and through the 
graces of maternity, are sanctified to 
touch worthily the body of the child, 
a body infirm but glorious, because 
it contains a soul ; I had almost said 
because it contains a god. By bap- 
tism it has been made a living mem- 
ber of Jesus Christ. (Applause.) 

The fireside and the mother! 
Where are they to-day for the people 
of our great cities? Ah! I touch 
two great, hideous sores of our con- 
temporaneous society: the pitiable 
condition of the working part of the 
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community, and the absence of the 
mother from the domestic hearth. 
Here is one of the most unrecogniz. 
ed and most active principles in the 
evil which we suffer; it is here, jn 
this disorganization of the family, 
in this demoralization of the people, 
that are formed those black spots 
which finally rise in the atmosphere, 
and become there an ever-increasing 
cloud which at last bursts in a great 
tempest. 

Is it a fireside or is it a den, this 
damp, dark, infected cellar from 
which the poor are absent all day, 
and in the evening return only to 
horrible poverty and disorder? Is 
this the dwelling of the living or the 
tomb of the dead, this narrow, suffo- 
cating garret, where, in order to ex- 
tend himself upon his bed—TI cite a 
fact recently come to my knowledge 
in Paris—the fatigued workman is 
obliged to open the garret window 
during the night and to put his feet 
upon the roof? I ask, are such 
dwellings tolerable for the free citi- 
zens of France or Belgium ; for men 
redeemed by the blood of Jesus 
Christ? (Applause.) 

If at least the mother were there, 
her look and her smile would illu- 
mine the clouds, transform the ugli- 
ness, and make a joyous festival in 
the midst of thissadness. But labor, 
barbarous labor, has deprived her of 
performing the sacred duties of the 
mother, and has drawn her, weak and 
tottering, into the great workshop, 
full of the noise of work and the 
sound of blasphemy, whence she can 
not hear the cry of her son carried 
far from her to an indifferent or 
covetous stranger, who will restore 
him to her dead or at least blighted. 

I do not exaggerate, genilemen ; 
these are but too common facts, and 
which are tending to become the 
law in these great industrial masses. 
Ah! well, it is the duty, the impe- 
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rious duty af Catholics to unite 
among themselves and with the 
Christians of all churches and feel- 
ing men of all opinions, to make one 
supreme effort in favor of the work- 
ing classes. Let us work to restore 
to them the family which has been 
taken away from them. Let us work 
to restore the fireside, modest and 
poor undoubtedly, but decent and 
pleasant, where the mother remains 
with her children and gives them 
those cares of the heart and the body 
in which no one in the world can re- 
place her. (Applause.) 

I do not wish to be a Utopian, and 
I have not the credulity to believe 
that these things can be accomplish- 
ed in a day. Whatever assistance 
may be rendered, it will require years 
and still years before the family life, 
so deeply violated among the people 
of our cities, retakes its vigor and 
beauty. In the meantime, gentle- 
men, what shall we do? Charity 
has marvellous inventions. To those 
who are homeless, it has opened 
children’s homes and asylums; to 
those who have no mother, it has pre- 
pared devoted hearts of teachers, 
whatever may be the dress and name 
they bear. It has prepared, above 
all, three centuries ago, through the 
heart of Vincent de Paul, that extra- 
ordinary woman whose mission was 
reserved especially for the nineteenth 
century, for the great crisis of the 
laboring classes, the helper of 
the workman as of the soldier, 
upon the field of battle, of la- 
bor, and of suffering—the sister of 
charity. If any one could replace’ the 
mother at the cradles of the people, 
it would be the sister of charity, 
(applause ;) it would be this nun, un- 
secluded and unveiled, who, not be- 
ing of the world, yet lives in the 
world, and who unites, in an unex- 
ampled combination, the heart of the 
virgin and the feelings of the mother. 
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(Prolonged applause.) Let us leave 
the child to the sister of charity ; 
we will leave it to the instructor and 
instructress who fill to it the place 
of parents, to the infant-asylum and 
school that supplies to it the place of 
home. Let us not permit that any 
hand, under any pretence, snatch it 
from this cradle-education, and give 
us that spectacle, which would be 
loathsome if it were not lamentable— 
the workman eight years of age. I 
feel the need of speaking the truth 
with regard to this grand industry, 
that has been flattered even to base- 
ness by some, and disparaged even 
to abuse by others. I belong neither 
to the class of courtiers nor to that 
of traducers, and I estimate that the 
best homage one can render to a 
power of this world is to believe it 
great enough to hear the truth. I 
will say, then, to trade, that it has 
never a right to put its hand upon a 
child before the age denoted by na- 
ture and by religion. Todo this is to 
commit a crime more odious than 
that which has so long stained Ame- 
rica, and that she has been obliged 
to wash out in waves of blood. 
Among those men who owned other 
men there were those who were just 
and good, who were more the bene- 
factors of their slaves than their mas- 
ters. But there were also those who 
were without conscience and without 
feeling. They saw in the negro only 
an instrument, and they required of 
him unmeasured labor without re- 
pose. This was the oppression of 
the body. But all oppression, as all 
liberty, passes from that of the body 
to that of the soul. If the truth 
could come in them, the truth would 
deliver them! No communication, 
then, with those who possess science, 
with men who speak too high, nor 
with books that teach too thoroughly. 
And, finally, to intellectual oppres- 
sion, these cautious and cruel tyrants 
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added moral oppression. They were 
doubly right, for, of all the accessories 
of liberty, the most dangerous is not 
science but virtue. No virtue, then, 
forthe slave! He has been deprived 
of the gospel ; he must also be de- 
prived of nature! And because in 
the absence of the gospel, and even 
in the ruins of human nature, when 
this nature has-not entirely perished, 
there yet dwell two noble sentiments, 
two powerful roots, whence all can 
spring up again and flourish—conju- 
gal love and paternal love—family 
life was rendered impossible, and in 
these horrible cases men could no 
longer embrace, in honor as in tender- 
ness, the companion of their misfor- 
tunes and the fruit of their love. 

You shudder, gentlemen, and you 
are right. But nothing which has 
been lost, however great may be the 
evil, is ever entirely without remedy. 
This negro is an adult, a man grown ; 
and if, in a childhood more happy 
than his maturity, he has been warm- 
ed upon the bosom of a black but 
Christian mother, xigra sed formosa, 
and has drawn the chaste and health- 
ful milk of virtue ; if he has known 
the gospel, and if he has loved Jesus 
Christ, he holds in his innermost life 
concealed resources ; he will feel the 
sudden and powerful awakenings of 
an honest conscience and of Christian 
truth, and against the triple tyranny 
of the body, of the intelligence, and 
of the heart there will be victorious 
rebellions. 

Gentlemen, the being most effec- 
tually oppressed, the victim irreme- 
diably crushed, is not the man ; it is 
the child. It is the little white slave 
of our Europe, who has known nei- 
ther his cradle nor his mother, and 
who has awakened to life in the dark 
workshop, a kind of hell on earth, of 
which we may write— 

“You who enter here leave all hope behind.” 


His active lungs breathe in full 
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draughts of air which are simply 

draughts of poison ; his little limbs, 
bent under the work before being 
formed, are dedicated from infancy 
to decrepitude. His intelligence, 
too, arrested in its early budding, js 
sadly locked in darkness. It is jp 
vain that, later, in fruitless remorse, 
we would attempt to imbue him with 
some truths. The negro will recol- 
lect himself after years of brutish- 
ness ; the child will learn no more 
after a few months of this odious sys- 
tem. He will never hold in his hand 
the three keys, at once common and 
sublime, which open so many things 
in life and in the soul — read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. He 
will never possess those rudiments 
of science which ought to be the por- 
tion of all—something of the form 
and life of this globe that he inha- 
bits, and much of the glory and des- 
tinies of that country which he ought 
to love and to serve. Never, aboveall, 
will he have the clear and strong re- 
velation of his own soul and of God. 
His soul and God ! it is not only ig- 
norance which steals them from him, 
it is vice. What has taken place in 
this dark workshop, in this hell, pre- 
cocious but not the less hopeless? I 
will not attempt to speak it, but will 
listen to the words of a poet* of our 
age, eloquent interpreter. of the 
frenzies and anguishes of evil in the 
depths of the human soul : 


** The heart of man, unspotted, is a vase profound ; 
If the first water poured into it be impure, 
The sea may pass over without washing away the 
stain, 
For the abyss is unfathomable and the spot in its 
depths.”’ 


(Applause.) O hands that have 
abused the child! you will be cursed 
in spite of all your splendor, in spite 
of all your science, and in spite of 
your riches! Hands of a relent- 
less industry, you will remain dry and 


* Alfred de Musset. 
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withered as the hand of the tyrant of 
Israel under the malediction of the 
prophet of Judos, “ The hand of Je- 
roboam withered and he was not 
able to draw it back again to him, 
because the Lord had cursed it.” 
You have committed the most cow- 
ardly, the most revolting, and the 
most irreparable of crimes. (Pro- 
longed applause. ) 


II. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE WORKSHOP. 


I have been too diffuse upon the 
primary education of man. ‘The 
fault, gentlemen, is in your attention 
and sympathy ; and then in the emp- 
ty cradle, the absent mother, this 
gloomy fireside, where I had need to 
weep and hope with you. 

The home education is concluded 
by, that grand religious ceremony, the 
first communion, which serves as the 
first emancipation of the child. More 
precocious in that than the sons of 
the rich, the sons of the workman en- 
ter from there a sort of public life ; 
from the family, they pass to the 
workshop. Am I mistaken, gentle- 
men; is there not a school betweer 
the family and the workshop, the pri- 
mary school first and the profession- 
al school afterward ? No; the school 
is not between the family and the 
workshop, it is beside them. It does 
not form, in connection with them, a 
third degree in the popular education. 
In a word, its part is not principal 
and independent, but secondary and 
subordinate. I am full of sympathy 
and respect for those modest and 
courageous teachers of the people, to 
whatever corps of instructors they 
may belong, whether they wear the 
religious or the layman’s dress, pro- 
vided they remain at the height of 
their profession. I will never asso- 
ciate myself with the gross and un- 
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merited injuries of which they are the 
objects, in different senses, on the 
part of all extreme parties. But 
grand as is their mission, I repeat it, 
it is secondary ; and practical rea- 
son fails to see in the school what a 
large number of our contemporaries 
see in it—the most efficacious instru- 
ment for the elevation of the labor- 
ing classes. Permit «me, gentlemen, 
to cite the words of an economist, a 
patient, impartial, and wise observ- 
er, whose name and works I would 
wish to popularize among Catholics. 
“ With a free and prosperous people,” 
says M. Le Play, “the instructor occu- 
pies only a subordinate position. The 
true education is given bythe family, 
aided by the priest ; it is completed 
by apprenticeship to a profession, 
and by the observance of social du- 
ties.”* 

The workshop is, then, after the 
family, the second centre, the second 
home, for the education of the people. 
But what is a well-planned and well- 
organized workshop? It is one 
where the dignity and rights of per- 
sonal being are recognized in the 
workmen, and especially in the child. 
A personal being is always an end, 
never a means ; it cannot be used as 
an animal without reason, nor as an 
instrument without consciousness. If 
one expect services of it, and receive 
profit from it, it is necessary to dis- 
pose of it, as God does of us, with a 
great respect ; cum magna reverentia 
disponis nos. What is a well-appoint- 
ed workshop? It is one which has 
at its head a patron who is an honor- 
able man, a patron truly worthy of 
the name he bears. Some have seen 
something ridiculous and disagreea- 
ble in this name ; but, for my part, I 
find it very grand, very elevated, and, 
above all, very Christian. *I see in 


* Social Reform in France, by M. Le Play, author 
of European Laborers, Commissioner-General to the 
Universal Exhibitions of 1855, ’62, and 67. 3d edi- 
tion, vol. ii. p. 369. 
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it the idea of paternity, and in this 
very idea the practical solution of 
our problem, by the relations of mu- 
tual affection in a free but, neverthe- 
less, close and durable association 
between the masters and the work- 
men. In such a workshop, under 
this father of the laborer, an immedi- 
ate gain will be sacrificed, however 
great it may bé, to the formation of 
intelligent and virtuous apprentices. 
It is not proposed to produce only 
much and quickly ; it is desired that 
trade may be grand by its workmen 
as well as by its works; from its 
moral as well as its material side. 
The kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness is sought first ; and all the 
rest is added, for righteousness and 
utility have more bonds between 
them than we think, and science has 
recently stated that in the products 
of labor not only the degree of intel- 
ligence, but also the degree of moral- 
ity of the workmen, may be recogniz- 
ed. 

Aided by devoted and qualified 
foremen, such a patron will make 
the workshop he directs the bést of 
‘ professional schools. The good 
workman is made, like the good sol- 
dier, less by precept than by example, 
less by general and theoretical know- 
ledge than by a practical struggle 
with the realities of his trade. 

Come, then, young conscript of 
labor! I would have many more of 
this kind and many fewer of the 
other. (Applause.) Yes, the con- 
scripts of agriculture, in these vast 
open workshops that we call the 
fields, and the conscripts of trade, in 
the more confined but not less fruit- 
ful workshops of our cities—the 
great, peaceful army which forms the 
true power and superior influence 
of a nation. (Renewed applause.) 
Come, conscript of labor! Enter 
upon the field of battle of the work- 
shop! Fight those combats which 
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are not always without dangers, 
never without courage and glory! 
And you, inured foreman, captain of 
this noble militia, follow it, guide it, 
exercise it by look, and word, and 
gesture! See how it avenges its first 
defeats by valiant exploits ; how it 
puts its victorious hand ‘upon this 
wild beast, this matter, revolted 
against man. It seizes it, it twists 
its mane, and finally curbs it, sub- 
dued, pliant, and docile, to carry on 
the inventions of science and the 
creations of genius. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, yet a word with regard 
to the workshop. Itis a place which 
ought to complete the formation of 
the moral and religious character, at 
the same time that it perfects the intel- 
ligent and qualified workman. It is 
not alone the school of excellence in 
the profession ; it is also the school 
of life. The family, with its auxilia- 
ries, the school and the catechism, 
has provided the theory of life more 
than it has given the practice. The 
good precepts have fallen upon the 
consciousness of the child in the form 
of a mysterious revelation, of which 
he has felt the power and the beauty, 
but of which he has not been able 
to seize all the significance. Every 
theory, so far as it remains abstract, 
differs more or less from the reality ; 
it is essential that it descend into the 
region of facts, and that it enter into 
a contact with them which, far from 
destroying, confirms, but at the same 
time modifies and fructifies, it. This 
is the true tendency of practical life. 
When, then, the mother and the 
priest have grounded this sublime, 
true, and eternal theory of religion 
and of virtue, it belongs to the work- 
shop to submit it to its necessary 
and decisive proof, to give or refuse 
it citizenship in practical existence. 
If, finally, everything in this new 
school says to the young apprentice, 
Your teachers have deceived you or 
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are themselves deceived ; the great 
movement of men and things is not, 
and cannot be, what they have told 
you; if this contradiction of the 
faith of his childhood penetrate his 
mind and heart through the constant 
teachings of word and example, by 
all the influences of these moral me- 
diums, which act upon us with far 
greater force than physical mediums, 
it will come to pass that he will aban- 
don the principles of his parents and 
instructors as a weak support, and 
will allow himself to glide down the 
seductive declivities of doubt and 
pleasure. But if, on the contrary, he 
find one of these workshops too rare 
to-day, which are the continuation of 
the school and fireside experience ; 
if he hear and see the practical com- 
mentary on all he has believed and 
loved ; if he breathe the pure air of 
healthful souls. which refreshes and 
fortifies the conscience and the heart ; 
you will soon see developed to manly 
stature those virtues of childhood 
instilled in him by the sacred influ- 
ence of home and of religion, warmed 
by the contact of those two hearts 
which are equal—I dare not say that 
one surpasses the other; God has 
clothed them with so nearly the same 
tenderness and the same piety, for 
the cradle of mankind—the heart of 
the mother and the heart of the 
priest. (Applause.) 


Ill. 


EDUCATION BY MEANS 
SUNDAY. 


OF THE 


I have just compared the priest 
and the mother. And indeed, gen- 
tlemen, if I have spoken separately 
of the family and the workshop, I 
have not intended by that to separate 
them from religion. With these two 
primordial laws of love and of labor 
of which I have indicated the double 
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home—the family and the workshop 
—is connected, and, as it were, inter 
laced, a third still grander law, which 
forms with them the divine net-work 
of human existence—prayer. 

We cannot be the disciples of an 
independent morality, because we 
are not participators in an imperso- 
nal deity. We have a morality which 
comes from the living God and which 
returns to him, and in this golden 
chain which binds the earth to hea- 
ven all the links are not the duties 
of man in respect to man ; and when 
one desires to be an honorable man 
in the fulness and holiness of this 
term, so often profaned, he must not 
disregard in his practical respect the 
most living and sacred of all perso- 
nalities. Now, this intercourse of 
the living and personal soul with the 
living and personal God is what we 
call prayer, in the fullest and most 
comprehensive sense of the word. 
It is not sufficient to think of God ; 
it is necessary to praytohim. When 
one habituates himself to reach him 
only by thought, he finishes by no 
longer believing in God ; he vanishes, 
or at least he transforms himself into 
a mass of confused and icy clouds— 
evanuerunt in cogitationibus suis— 
and of the Being of beings there re- 
mains only a sublime but chimerical 
ideality. It is necessary to have a 
heart, to have the arts and move- 
ments of a soul which looks up with 
respect and tenderness to the God 
who makes it to live upon the earth, 
to the Father who awaits it in the 
heavens. Not even individual prayer 
suffices ; collective prayer is necessa- 
ry—the meeting and communion of 
souls in the same illumination and 
fervidness of love. This prayer has 
a sacred day and place—the Sunday 
and the temple. It is of this day 
and this place, gentlemen, that it re- 
mains to say to you that they are, 
after as before the first communion, 
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the highestschool of the child, of the 
youth, and of the man. 

This is why the first and most 
essential of all popular liberties is 
the liberty of keeping the Sunday. 
There are men who do not com- 
prehend this need of repose for 
the soul and for the body. They are 
usually those who direct work, but who 
do not perform it; who receive the 
profit without knowing the fatigue. 
They are those who have not pricked 
their hands on the hard asperities of 
labor, with the thorns and briers of 
the workshop, and who have not been 
bowed down during six days over the 
earth with their brows bathed in 
sweat and their souls exhausted with 
suffering. As for such, I can con- 
ceive of their objections to the law of 
repose. I can comprehend their re- 
pugnance to the liberty of the Sunday. 
But the laborer, whenever he is not 
under the pressure of material or mo- 
ral violence, whenever he is left to 
his own instincts; he claims as 
his most dear and sacred right the 
enjoyment of this day which makes 
him truly free, truly husband and fa- 
ther, truly a child of God. The sen- 
timent of human dignity requires it ; 
it is the exigency of family life ; it is 
the religious need of souls ; it is the 
cry of all that is most noble and 
imperious in our nature. 

I still recollect what I experienced 
in my childhood. Permit me this 
confession, which is yours as well, 
and which would be also that of 
our workmen. In the morning, when 
I awoke, I felt distinctly that it 
was Synday! In the clump of trees 
near the window, the birds sang 
raore sweetly ; the church-bells peal- 
ed more joyously ; the air was filled 
with more harmonies and perfumes ; 
the sky was so beautiful, the sun so 
brilliant! I did not understand this 
mystery. I asked myself many times 
how nature thus became transformed 
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on a fixed day. Later, I understood 
it. Child, still warm from the waters 
of thy baptism, throbbing from the 
caresses of thy mother, it is a reflec. 
tion of thy religious soul which pass- 
es over nature and makes it more 
beautiful and more like thyself 
(Applause. ) ; 
The child will arise transported, 
It will go into the temple, which js 
the house of God, but which is also 
the house of the people. The rich 
have their palaces ; they can content 
themselves with a modest chapel. 
For the people we must have cathe- 
drals, (applause,) and festivals’ such 
as are not given to the princes of the 
earth, such as religion alone can real- 
ize. The true popular festival—let 
me speak the word so much abused, 
the true democratic festival—is Sunday. 
In the vast basilica, all the arts, unit- 
ed around the altar, have mingled 
their enchantments into one supreme 
enchantment—architecture, statuary, 
painting, music, above all, eloquence. 
Yes, eloquence ! However unpolish- 
ed the words of the priest may some- 
times be, by the nature of the truths 
he must announce, by the chords 
which he is sure to touch in the hv- 
man heart, the priest is necessarily 
eloquent. (Applause.) ‘The people 
enter, and they feel its grandeur. 
And the little children, as they cross 
the threshold, are welcomed like 
kings by the grand voice of the or- 
gan; they breathe the perfumes of 
incense and of flowers ; they listen to 
those majestic and tender chants, those 
Latin words, which they do not com- 
prehend, and which nevertheless say 
to them so many things—words of 
eternity dropped down into time, 
mysterious secrets of the fatherland, 
a glimpse caught in exile. Trans- 
ported with faith, with hope, and 
with love, they come from the fireside 
to the altar; from the altar to the 
fireside they recarry to the mother 
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the kiss of God, as they have carried 
to God the kiss of the mother. 

This is the day of which their 
friends wish to deprive the people— 
false friends, who believe only in 
the body, who see in it only material 
needs, the work and the pleasures 
of the beast of burden! Courtiers of 
democracy, you who flatter the peo- 
ple and despise it, believe in its 
soul, crede anima, and by that begin 
to believe in yourown. (Applause.) 

Yes, this law of Sunday, so reli- 
giously democratic, is to-day every- 
where unrecognized. Patriotism im- 
poses upon me still greater considera- 
tion for my country when I speak 
upon soil which is not her own. I 
am mistaken ; my country asks of me 
only equity, and I know that if 
much evil can be said of France as 
she is to-day, much good may also 
justly be said of her. I will speak, 
then, freely ; I will complain of the 
violation of the Sunday in the great 
industrial cities of France. Some- 
times I must pass through the streets 
in going to the church to speak the 
sacred word. I revolve in my heart the 
lessons of the Gospel and. all along 
the way are visions of hell; heavy 
wagons, axle-trees that groan, pave- 
ments that reek, clouds of dust which 
hide from me the sun and the face 
of God. I cover my eyes with my 
hands and say, groaning, It is France 
that does this. 

The answer comes, Undoubtedly ; 
butthis is liberty. Respect the liberty 
of France! Respect the conscience 
of your fellow-citizens! Ah! I have 
nothing to say against liberty. I 
speak of it with lips as much more 
sincere and fervent as they are more 
Christian and more Catholic. The 
hour is not yet come, gentlemen, but 
the hour will come, in which misap- 
prehensions shall cease, and it will be 
said before the end of this century 
that the pontiff so great and so un- 
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appreciated, Pius IX., who has most 
valiantly combated against revolu- 
tion, is the same who has opened the 
initiatives the most bold and most 
fruitful—yes, in spite of apparent re- 
verses, I say the most fruitful—for 
the liberty of Europe. Let us not do 
that with which St. Paul reproaches 
the Christians of Corinth. We will 
not depart from Christ ; we will not 
divide ourselves from Pius IX., divi- 
sus est Christus! As for me, in all 
the extent of his glory I accept him ; 
from his prosperity so pure to his 
misfortunes so touching ; from the 
raising of the standard of reform and 
progress in his royal and priestly 
hand, previous to 1848, to the con- 
vocation of the ecumenical council 
which unites at this hour to the ap- 
plause of Catholics the sympathy of 
Protestants and Rationalists. 

No! we will not lessen liberty. 
We will not wound the interests of 
labor nor the exigencies of trade. 
What contemptible sophisms these 
are! Do you not see two great free 
nations, two great industrial nations, 
which are equal to yours, if they do 
not surpass you—England and the 
United States? I have had the hap- 
piness tovisit London. I shall never 
forget the emotion which filled me 
at the sight of this city, similar to 
the ancient metropolis of the sea 
which the prophets paint ; the wo- 
man who is seated upon the waters, 
mulier que sedet super aguas. And in 
the deep waves I saw no abysses, 
but only an immense and solemn 
fluctuation, and as’the majesty of an 
ever moving but firmly established 
throne. And the great queen of the 
seas was there, commanding the isl- 
ands and the continents, reaching 
out in the distance over kings and 
peoples, no longer, as her predeces- 
sors, the rod of oppression, but the 
beneficent sceptre of her riches and 
her liberty. And I heard the sound 
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of her vast trade, and in the streets 
passed the living flood of men and 
chariots. Then one day broke as 
the days of my childhood; one day 
such as public life no longer shows 
me in my country ; one day which 
did not resemble other days. No 
longer the noisy cars in the streets, 
no longer a crowd full of business ; 
the gigantic machine which muttered 
and thundered the evening before 
had suddenly stopped, as before the 
vision of God. The grand movement 
of English trade was arrested, and I 
saw in the streets only those who 
went, collected and happy, to the 
place of prayer, and I heard only the 
sweet harmony of the Protestant 
bells, which remembered having 
been Catholic while waiting to be- 
come so again. (Applause.) 

Let not any one say, England is 
an aristocratic and feudal power ; its 
Sabbath-rest is one of the remnants 
of the middle ages which modern 
breath will soon have swept away. 
I look to the other side of the sea, 
and I find again this Anglo-Saxon 
race whichcan clothe the same grand- 
eur under the most diverse forms ; 
this time it is not the middle age 
and aristocracy ; it is the most ad- 
vanced prow of modern civilization, 
sailing across all‘glories and indis- 
cretions toward an unknown future. 
This is, I love to think, the people 
chosen by God to renew things and 
to prepare for truths and institutions 
which can no longer do without new- 
er and stronger vestments. Well, 
the United States observe the Sun- 
day as England does, and send back 
to us across the ocean this same re- 
sponse of the silence of God to the 
blasphemies of men. (Applause.) 

In praising these great countries, 
gentlemen, I do not intend to recom- 
mend to you a servile imitation, and 
I do not ask that. what is not in our 
manners shall be inscribed in our 
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laws. ‘The law exists in France, itis 
true, but in the state of a dead letter. 
I do not desire to see it applied. | 
am persuaded that in such countries 
as France and Belgium great incon- 
venience would arise by this means, 
What I ask is not the obligation, it is 
the liberty of the Sunday ; liberty by 
the Sunday and the Sunday by liberty, 
(Cries of Good. That is it.) Yes, 
I repeat, the liberty of the people by 
the Sunday and the observance of 
the Sunday by liberty. If I had the 
right to speak to governments, [| 
should do it with that respect which 
is their due even in their faults. Even 
here, we have applauded the beauti- 
ful words of M. de Maistre on the 
subject of Russia: “I respect all 
that is respectable, the sovereigns 
and the people.” I say, then, to 
them, Gjve your example, and I ask 
of you no other support for the cause 
that I defend. Let the public works 
scrupulously respect the Sunday, and 
the state force the individual to 
blush before it. (Applause.) And 
you, princes of trade, organizers, le- 
gislators, and monarchs of labor and 
of wealth, you can do more here than 
crowned heads ; you have been pow- 
erful agents in suppressing the liber- 
ty of the Sunday; you will be more 
powerful in restoring it. (Applause.) 

And now, gentlemen, before clos- 
ing, suffer me to address one last 
and earnest appeal to your zeal in 
favor of these three great restorers in 
the bosom of the laboring classes— 
the family, the workshop, and the 
Sunday. 

Yesterday, in language which be- 
longs only to himself, but which in- 
terprets our feelings as well, M. Le 
Compte de Falloux said to the illus- 
trious Bishop of Orleans, “ My Lord, 
you have recommended us to arise 
early ; but you have joined example 
to precept ; you have ever been the 
standard-bearer in all good causes.” 
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Well, what I could wish is, that each 
one of us could also be among the 
standard-bearers ; that we could have 
the honor, we Catholics, of being in 
advance of others in the practical 
knowledge of what is preparing in 
the approximate future. 

What is aproaching! It is called 
by an illy-defined name, which awak- 
ens passions and dissensions — de- 
mocracy. Two years ago I attempt- 
ed to explain this word at Notre- 
Dame de Paris,* and I have been 
blamed for it by some. I have since 
found a similar definition in the re- 
cent writings of the honored bishop 
whom I have just named. I retake 
it, then, with pride, and I say to all 
those who invoke this name, There 
are two democracies in the world. 
Which is yours? Is it radical revo- 
lution? Does social hierarchy, en- 
tirely prostrated before the force of 
numbers, constitute the grandeur of 
intelligence and virtue? Is it the 
brutal level which passes over all 
things to crush and to lower? If 
thisbe your democracy, it is the worst 
of barbarisms, and we will combat it, 
if necessary, even to the shedding of 
our blood. But if democracy be the 
gradual and peaceable elevation of 
the laboring and suffering masses, 
who are called peasants in the coun- 
try and workmen in our cities ; if it 
be their elevation to a more extended 
knowledge, to a more secure well-be- 
ing, to a more efficient and refined 
morality, and by legitimate conse- 
quence to a more extensive sociah in- 
fluence ; we are with this democracy, 
not only because we are the sons of 
our century, but because we are the 
sons of the Gospel. 


* Advent Conferences of 1865. (3d conference.) 
t “ If democracy be the rising of the common peo- 
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I see it arise. I salute it in your 
name ; this Christian democracy, 
having its deep and solid founda- 
tions in the homes, the workshops 
of trade, and in the sanctuary of our 
temples. It will change history, 
which, in the past, has only recorded 
the intrigues of the wily or the con- 
quests of the strong, the powerless- 
ness of policy, the too frequent cor- 
ruption of riches and art. It will 
give to the sages a subject of medita- 
tion in the intelligent and faithful 
working out of the laws of private 
life, to which public life itself is sub- 
ordinate when it is understood. It 
will cause a great people to spring 
up who will seek the practical wel- 
fare of their existence, as well as the 
inspiration of their literature and art, 
in family affection, the struggles and 
joys of labor, and in the chaste emo- 
tions of prayer and the splendid fes- 
tivities of religion. 

Undoubtedly, the crisis that we 
are passing through is one of the most 
important and terrible that our race 
has known. Let us raise our efforts, 
our courage, and our faith to the 
height of these solemn events, but 
never doubt the final issue. I can 
explain the ruins of pagan society ; 
but the society which has touched 
Jesus Christ, the humanity which 
has possessed for centuries the spirit 
of the Gospel—in a word, Europe— 
she may suffer, she may be in the 
pangs of death, but she cannot die. 
(Prolonged applause.) 


ple, of the peasants and the laborers, to a higher 
standard of education, of well-being, of morality, of 
legitimate influence, the church is with democracy. 
—A theism and Social Peril, by Monsignor the Bishop 
of Orleans. 1866. p. 166. ‘ 
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MATER FILII. 


BEHIND this vast and wondrous frame 
Of worlds whereof we nothing know 
Except their aspects, and their name,— 
Behind this blind, bewildering show 


Of shapes that on the darkness trace 
Transitions fair and fugitive, 

Lies hid that power upon whose face 
No child of man shall gaze and live. 


As one that in broad sunshine stands 
While minster organs near him roll, 

Screening his forehead with his hands, 
And following through the gulfs of soul 


Some memory that before him flies— 
Thus, power eternal and unknown, 
We muse on thine immensities, 
Yet find thee in thy Son alone. 


Immanuel—God with us—in him 
The lineaments divine are glassed 
Like mountain outlines, vague and dim 
Upon the mists of morning cast. 


The “ Word made Flesh!” O power divine! 
Through him, through him, we guess at thee, 
And deepliest feel that he is thine 
When throned upon his»mother’s knee. 


“Tf I but touch his vesture’s hem, 
I shall be healed, and strong, and free—” 
Thou wert his vesture, Mary ;—them 
His virtue heals that cling to thee! 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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THE SACRIFICE AND THE RANSOM. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Amonc the various manifestations 
of Christian charity in the middle 
ages—charity sometimes ill-under- 
stood perhaps, but always sincere 
and enthusiastic—there are few that 
show more expressively to what a de- 
gree the love of our fellow-creature 
can suppress all egotistical instincts, 
than the Order of Mercy for the re- 
demption of captives. Sustained and 
encouraged by holy charity, the Fa- 
ther of Mercy embarked each year 
at Marseilles, braving plague, martyr- 
dom, and slavery. In the name of 
that heavenly King, of whom he con- 
sidered himself the ambassador, he 
demanded from the astonished ty- 
rant of Algiers the liberty of the 
Christian captives, until then appa- 
rently condemned never to see again 
their homes. The savage Dey, awed 
by the heroic confidence of the un- 
armed pilgrim—moved, perhaps, by 
some, secret compassion, accepted 
the gold offered as ransom ; and the 
obscure and humble father recrossed 
the sea, and returned again on foot 
to his distant monastery. 

And what was the origin of this in- 
stitution? No legislative assembly, 
no council of ministers is entitled to 
the honor of having conceived the 
idea of this pious enterprise. The 
loving heart of a man who had de- 
voted himself from his childhood to 
the service of suffering humanity was 
the first to devise a plan of carrying 
relief and consolation to misfortunes 
which, until then, had seemed be- 
yond the ordinary action of Christian 
charity. Peter Nolasque, the foun- 
der of the Order of Mercy, was born 
in 1189, near Castelnaudari, in Lan- 


guedoc, France. His learning was 
as remarkable as his piety, so that 
at the age of twenty-five, the educa- 
tion of the son of Peter of Aragon 
was confided to him by the celebra- 
ted Simon of Montfort. It was while 
at the court of Barcelona, in this 
high and responsible position, that 
Peter Nolasque resolved to devote 
his life and fortune to the ransom of 
the Christian slaves who languished 
hopelessly under the burning sun of 
Africa. 

For this purpose he determined to 
establish a religious order for the de- 
liverance of captives. Several no- 
blemen contributed large sums of 
money toward the good work ; the 
court of Rome gave its supreme ap- 
probation, and on St. Lawrence’s day, 
1223, Peter Nolasque was declared 
the first general of the new institu- 
tion, and invested with the monastic 
habit. He lived far from courts dur- 
ing the rest of his life, travelling 
painfully on foot to carry consolation 
and freedom to the wretched beings 
he pitied so truly. More than four 
hundred Christians were delivered 
from the hands of the Mussulman by 
his efforts alone. 

He died on Christmas-day, 1256, 
leaving behind him the memory of a 
pure and generous life, and an insti- 
tution which soon numbered among 
its members many of the bravest and 
noblest chevaliers of France. 


THE SACRIFICE. 


Ir was in the year of our Lord 
1363. The curfew bell had just 
been rung, the doors of the village 
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houses were all fast shut, and within 
the castle wall the measured tread 
of the sentinel on the battlements 
was the only sound that met the ear. 
If, perchance, some belated traveller 
was still abroad, he hung his rosary 
around his neck, and hurried onward 
muttering pious ejaculations ; for a 
heavy mist deepened the shades of 
night, and the sad wailings of the 
wind and the hootings of the owl 
mingling together, sounded ominous- 
ly in his terrified ears. 

The only light visible was in the 
chapel of the monastery, where the 
monks of the Order of Mercy were 
reciting their evening prayers. They 
had just ended the last and solemn 
petition for “ a// Christians, captiveand 
suffering in the hands of the infidel,” 
when the bell at the great gate of the 
holy house rang loudly, and the bro- 
ther-porter, rising from his knees, 
hastened to reconnoitre by the wick- 
et who it was demanded admittance 
at such an unusual hour. 

Three persons were at the gate; 
one, a young man, wore a rich em- 
blazoned coat of arms ; his head was 
uncovered save by the long cluster- 
ing curls of dark hair, now heavy 
with the night-damp, that descended 
to his shoulders ; a youth, apparently 
his page, bore in his arms the knight’s 
helmet. The third individual was an 
old man, who kept himself in the 
background, and who appeared by 
his plain steel cuirass to be an humble 
squire, grown gray in harness. 

The page’s youthful face was sad 
and timid ; the elder man’s showed 
the traces of violent passions in the 
deep lines that furrowed it, and his 
eyes even now seemed to flash in the 
light of the torch that the monk car- 
ried. The chevalier’s noble counte- 
nance was pale and grave, and he 
stood leaning pensively on his sword. 

“What wish you, Messire?” asked 
the brother-porter of the knight,when, 
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after a deep but sharp scrutiny, his 
doubts were removed as to the qual- 
ity of the strangers. 

“May it please the Reverend Fa- 
ther Prior to grant me a short inter. 
view ?” 

“ May it be as you desire, Messire, 
I will seek the reverend Father when 
you have entered with your followers,” 

The heavy iron-bound gate of the 
convent turned on its massive hinges, 
and closed the instant that the travel- 
lers were within. 

The golden spurs of the chevalier 
resounded on the cloister’s marble 
flags as he followed the monk, and 
he murmured to himself the words of 
the Psalm, “Hac requies mea in secu- 
lum seculi”— but his page and his 
squire knew no Latin, and his con- 
ductor heard him not. 

They were introduced into a spa- 
cious ancient parlor lined with high 
black oaken wainscot; the brother 
placed the torch he carried in an 
iron claw that was fixed in the wall 
for that purpose, and invited the 
strangers to seat themselves on the 
bench that ran round the chamber, 
then bowing profoundly, left them. 

The squire immediately drew 
nearer to his young lord who ap- 
peared to be absorbed in thought. 

“How, my lord,” cried he, “is 
it possible that you believe that 
these monks can forward your plans? 
Why thus retard our journey? A few 
days more and we should have reach- 
ed our goal, and many a good man 
and true would have made your quar- 
rel his own. The brave free compa- 
nies would have served you as never 
a hooded priest in France |” 

“ Banish all such thoughts for the 
future, Michel,” replied the knight, 
“it is better to pardon than to re- 
venge.” 

“Good Saint Denis! do I hear the 
Lord of Montorgueil aright! My 
lord, pardon the frank speech of 
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an old soldier, but never was the es- 
cutcheon of your house dimmed with- 
out being washed in blood—and would 
you be the first to let it lie soiled in 
the dust ?” 

“ Alas! Michel, it is indeed true 
that too much blood has been shed 
in the quarrels of our house !” 

“Holy Virgin! can it be possible 
that my liege lord has forgotten the 
duties of a valiant knight?” 

“Friend,” replied the young war- 
rior sternly while his pale cheek red- 
dened with the emotion awakened by 
the squire’s reproach, “I have re- 
membered that I was a Christian be- 
fore I was made a knight !” 

Michel drew back in silence, gaz- 
ing on his master with a countenance 
in which astonishment and grief were 
nearly equally portrayed, while the 
Lord of Montorgueil silently pro- 
ceeded to take off his shoulder-belt 
and untie his silken scarf. 

The heavy oaken door at length 
opened and the venerable prior en- 
tered. Quick as thought, the knight 
threw the sword he held in his hands 
at the monk’s feet ; then, falling on 
his knees, exclaimed in a loud, firm 
voice, “ Reverend Father, in the name 
of God and of the holy Virgin Mary, 
I, Raoul de Montorgueil, chevalier, 
pray and conjure you to admit me 
into the religious and devout observ- 
ance of our Lady of Mercy, for the 
deliverance of captives !” 

“Amen, my son, so be it, if it be 
God who sends thee,” replied the 
Prior. 

“ My lord, my lord,” cried Mi- 
chel, “remember the Sire of Valeri ! 
Proud will he be, and loud his boast 
that fear of him has moved you 
to this. You know his owtre-cuis 
dance !” 

“Q my worshipful lord!” ex- 
claimed the timid page, bursting into 
tears, “ think of your lady-mother !” 

“T think of-the salvation of my 
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soul more than of all else,” replied 
the chevalier. 

“Silence, good friend !” said the 
prior, as Michel appeared about to 
attempt another remonstrance; “ and 
you, my son, seat yourself here by 
my side, and tell me what has in- 
duced you to seek this peaceful sanc- 
tuary.” 

The young knight arose and 
placed himseif on the wooden bench 
by the monk ; then, keeping his eyes 
steadfastly bent to the ground as if 
to avoid the sight of his two weeping 
retainers, ‘“ Reverend Father,” he 
said, “most bitter is the remem- 
brance of the past ; for the last time 
will I recount the evil thoughts and 
deeds that once seemed so natural 
tome. For many ayearall Brittany 
has resounded with the feuds of the 
Lords of Montorgueil and the Sires 
of Valeri; bitter has been the hatred 
and bloody the strife between these 
two proud houses; but I will not 
recall past outrages—let me relate 
only the last deadly wrong that filled 
my heart with unspeakable thirst of 
vengeance. 

“Twelve days have not yet ex- 
pired since the passage of arms at 
Rennes; the Sire of Valeri was 
there at the head of a numerous com- 
pany of his partisans, and defied 
me to single combat, with many.a 
vain and bragging word. I accepted 
his challenge, resolved to be the victor 
or die. The onslaught was terrible, 
for we were equal in strength and 
skill, and we long parried each 
other’s thrusts. Forced at last to 
pause to take breath, the Sire of 
Valeri proposed a truce. 

“¢ Tet us meet a month hence,’ he 
cried, ‘ with twenty good men each, 
and end our quarrel.’ 

“Why should we adjourn till an- 
other day what can be so well ended 
now?’ I replied ; ‘our swords will 
be no sharper and our hate no hot- 
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ter. No, may my spurs be hacked 
off my heels by your basest varlet, 
ere I consent to sheathe again my 
sword before one of us fall!’ Then 
again fast and furious fell our blows 
until the traitor knight making a 
feint, struck me before I had time to 
cover and I fell. ‘ Yield!’ cried my 
exulting foe. ‘Never! Never!’ I 
replied. ‘Then die the death!’ and 
he raised his weapon. 

“ At that moment my young broth- 
er—alas! alas! why did my lady- 
mother bring him to those fatal 
lists !—my young brother leapt over 
the barriers and sprang to the rescue 
—the heavy blade descended on his 
fair head! Father, I saw the long 
hair of the noble child red with his 
young life’s blood, and I saw no 
more. When I awoke from my 
deadly swoon, I found that my good 
squire and gentle page had carried 
me from the lists and were weeping 
over me while they swore vengeance 
on the enemy of our house. 

“T, too, thirsted for vengeance, for 
vengeance on all the kith and kin of 
the house of Valeri, and I resolved 
to seek fifty lances and attack the 
miscreant in his stronghold. Vainly 
my lady-mother prayed me to lay 
aside my sword and live for her. 
‘Leave vengeance to heaven,’ she 
said, ‘I have seen too much blood 
—O my son! let me not weep over 
the mangled corpse of my last 
child  Vainly she prayed ; I left 
her, reverend father, to mourn over 
the grave of my brother, while I 
carried death to the homestead of 
our enemy. 

“But as I journeyed toward the 
quarters of the Free Companions, fol- 
lowed by these, my squire and page, 
intending to enlist some good lances 
under my banner, the remembrance 
of my mother’s grief returned again 
and again, and my heart softened 
each time that I thought of her, child- 
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less and alone in her sorrow. I was 
meditating sadly this very day, when 
the sound of a bell ringing the 4n- 
gelus reminded me that it was the 
hour of prayer, and I alighted from 
my horse to repeat an Ave Maria, 
When I said, ‘ Pray for us in the hour 
of our death,’ { asked myself for the 
first time, if in that supreme hour the 
remembrance of my revenge would 
be sweet to me, and if, when in the 
presence of him who is the suzerain 
of the lord as well as of the vassal, I 
should dare to vaunt me of the blood 
I had shed. Thus I continued to re- 
fiect as I resumed my journey, until 
at last I found myself before the gate 
of this holy house, and I heard echo. 
ing beneath the arched cloisters the 
strains of that sweet Salve Regina, 
that pilgrims say the angels sing at 
night beside the fountains. 

“ All the bitterness and anguish of 
my heart melted away as [ listened ; 
‘O Mother of Mercy!’ I cried, ‘it 
is then here that thou art awaiting 
me? Yes, I will henceforth be thy 
knight ; it is better, I feel, to wipe tears 
away, than to cause them to flow.’ | 
threw myself on my knees, and when 
again the holy strains repeated ‘O cie- 
mens ! O pia ! O dulcis Virgo Maria!’ 
my resolution was firmly taken, and 
I had vowed myself to the service of 
the blessed Virgin. Receive me then, 
Father, as her servant.” 

Raoul threw himself once more on 
his knees before the venerable priest, 
who raising his arms toward heaven, 
silently gave thanks for this miracu- 
lous conversion ; then turning to- 
ward the knight, blessed him and 
gave him the kiss of peace. ‘“ How 
admirable are the ways of God, my 
son,” said he ; “ how little did my 
brethren and I think while we were 
praying this night for all captives, 
that there was one so near us being 
freed at thatmoment from his bonds ! 
Thou wast smitten on the road, my 
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son, like Saint Paul ; like him thou 
art, perhaps, destined to become a 
chosen vessel of grace. In the 
name of God and of the blessed Vir- 
sin, I receive thee into our holy order, 
and admit thee to the ordeal of our 
novitiate.” 

The sobs of the two retainers had 
been the only sign of their presence 
that they had given while the knight 
was speaking ; but now the old squire 
cast himself at his feet, and in broken 
accents besought him to have pity 
on his poor vassals, and not abandon 
them to the scoffs and outrages of the 
enemy of his house. 

“Have pity on us,” repeated the 
page, wringing his hands. 

“My friends, weep not like women,” 
replied their master, “I have thought 
of everything. God will comfort my 
lady-mother, and she will rejoice to 
have her son a knight of the holy Vir- 
gin, My kinsman Gaston will be 
your lord ; he is worthy of the inherit- 
ance I leave him, for he has a noble 
and generous heart. He is young, 
itis true, but I will place him under 
the tutelage of Messire Bertrand du 
Guesclin, and foolhardy will he be who 
shall then attack our house or harm 
its vassals. Reverend Father, I crave 
your hospitality for my two retainers, 
and I entreat you to permit me now 
to seek peace and strength in prayer.” 

The prior took his hand and con- 
ducted him in silence to the chapel. 
A single lamp burnt before the sanc- 
tuary, and shed a faint, solemn light 
upon the image of our Lady of Mercy. 
Raoul prostrated himself at the foot 
of the altar and poured forth his. ar- 
dent soul in supplication. When he 
arose, the marble steps were wet with 
tears. 

“Father,” he said to the prior, 
“Iam strong now—the sacrifice is 
accomplished.” 

The young convert passed that 
night in writing. He addressed a 
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long and loving letter to his mother, 
relating to her all his struggle—his 
burning wish for vengeance, his fear 
of shame, the tender mercy that had 
touched his heart: the parchment on 
which he wrote was stained with 
many a tear. “I could not remain 
in the secular world without reveng- 
ing our injuries,” said he in conclu- 
sion, “I have left it that I may par- 
don. Honoted lady and dear mo- 
ther, bless your son and pray for 
him.” 

To Messire Bertrand du Guesclin 
he gave a rapid sketch of the facts, 
and besought his protection for his 
young kinsman, now Lord of Mont- 
orgueil. 

A third letter still remained to be 
written ; how much it cost him to 
break this last link with the outward 
world, was revealed by the sobs that 
burst from his quivering lips, by the 
tears that dropped heavily on the oak- 
en table on which he leaned. “ No,” 
cried he at last, “this tie cannot be 
broken,” and taking his pen he trac- 
ed some hurried words: they were 
addressed to his brother-in-arms, his 
friend, his playmate in happy child- 
hood, his rival in his first feats of 
arms. 

“Dear Aymar,” were his conclu- 
ding words, “my heart can never 
change toward you—oh ! believe that 
it beats the same under the monk’s 
frock as under the knight’s armor! 
for love of me, Aymar, avenge not my 
quarrel.” 

The ancient squire, who had passed 
the night in lamentations, interrupt- 
ed only by exclamations of indignant 
surprise at the peaceful slumbers of 
his young companion, looked very sad 
and weary when Raoul entered his 
chamber at break of day. 

“ Michel,” said the knight, “ spare 
me your reproaches and tears ; they 
can avail nothing to change my pur- 
pose, but I have need of all my forti- 
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tude. Here are divers messages ; 
be heedful of them, that they may 
reach their destination speedily.” 

He put into the squire’s hands the 
letters he had prepared, each fasten- 
ed with a silken string, and impress- 
ed with his seal. 

“Give this rosary of golden beads 
to my lady mother,” he continued, 
“she hung it on my neck when we 
parted ; henceforth when she tells it, 
the remembrance of her Raoul will 
be mingled with every prayer. This 
ring, that I won in my first tourna- 
ment, is for Aymar de Boncourt ; beg 
him also to take my armor and my 
war-horse. And now farewell, Mi- 
chel, the matin-bell is ringing, and I 
belong no longer to the world, but to 
God. Farewell, old friend, farewell ; 
be as faithful to Gaston as you have 
been to me.” He threw himself on 
the old man’s breast and pressed him 
to his heart, then tearing himself from 
his arms, he gazed an instant tender- 
ly on the still sleeping page. “ Re- 
commend this poor child to the new 
Lord of Montorgueil, Michel, and be 
ever his friend.” He stooped and 
kissed the boy’s smooth brow, then 
turned softly away—the door closed, 
and the squire and the page never 
looked on him again. 

When the morning prayers were 
ended, the prior summoned the dis- 
consolate retainers to his presence, 
and, after a discourse full of conso- 
lation and good counsel, dismissed 
them with a handsome largess from 
their beloved master. We will not 
follow them on their journey ; suffice 
it to say that when the lady of Mont- 
orgueil received her son’s unexpected 
letter, the first pang of sorrow and re- 
gret was excruciating, but the Chris- 
tian mother was soon able to accept 
the sacrifice. She ceased to grieve, 
andin a few months retired to a con- 
vent, where she’passed the rest of her 
peaceful and honored life. 
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Du Guesclin, whose noble heart was 
full of generous sympathy, loudly pro. 
claimed his affection for Raoul, and 
his determination to protect the 
house of Montorgueil. This was sufi- 
cient to prevent all attempts of the 
Sire of Valeri against the vassals and 
lands of the new lord ; and he con- 
tented himself with whispering ac- 
cusations of cowardice against the 
knight who had left the death of his 
brother unavenged, and his own 
quarrel unvoided. 

Aymar alone could not be com- 
forted for the loss of his brother-in- 
arms, and it was long before he was 
seen to take his wonted place in the 
feasts and tournaments that formed 
the greater part of the occupations of 
the young chevaliers of his time and 
country. 

Raoul meantime consummated his 
sacrifice ; his long curls were crop- 
ped close, and the monk’s white 
woolen robe replaced the knight’s 
brocade and velvet. After a novitiate 
of a year and a day, he pronounced 
the three vows of his order in the 
Chapel of our Lady of Mercy, with 
an especial promise to give his life 
for the ransom of captives. From 
this time forward he was only known 
as the Brother Sainte Foi. 


THE RANSOM. 


TIME passed away, and France 
was once more at peace with Eng- 
land for a brief space ; at peace, but 
far from tranquil, for the Free Com- 
panies, which at first consisted only 
of nobles, younger sons of powerful 
lords, had been terribly augmented 
by the disbanded soldiers of both 
countries, who found inaction intoler- 
able, and who now ravaged her de- 
fenceless provinces. In vain the out- 
raged people cried for help and pro 
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tection ; the state, without money or 
men, was unable either to prevent or 
punish, At length the brave du 
Guesclin imagined ameans to employ 
these fiery spirits. He sought the 
formidable band, then encamped on 
the plains of Chalon, at the head of 
two hundred chevaliers, and address- 
ed them: “ Most of you,” said he, 
“were-once my companions-in-arms, 
you are all my friends. Your voca- 
tion is not to ravage and destroy, but 
to conquer and save. Necessity, 
only, I know, has forced you to such 
extremities. I come now to offer you 
the means of living honorably and of 
fighting gloriously. Spain groans be- 
neath the yoke of the Saracen : would 
you not rather choose to be the de- 
liverers of a great nation than the 
ruin of this fair country ?” 

At these words the Free Com- 
panions surrounded the chief, and 
with enthusiastic acclamations swore 
as one man to follow him whitherso- 
ever he should lead. The noblest 
of the French chivalry joined the en- 
terprise, and Spain soon reéchoed 
with the well-known war-cry of “ No- 
tre-Dame Guesclin !” 

The Sire of Valeri and young 
Aymar of Boncourt were among the 
bravest of du Guesclin’s gallant band, 
and their exploits soon became the 
favorite themes of the troubadours 
and trouvéres of tuneful, glory-loving 
France. But when the chief and his 
victorious warriors returned to their 
native land, Aymar and the Sire of 
Valeri were not among them. Had 
they fallen in the last bloody en- 
counter ? Had they been traitorously 
ensnared and were they now lan- 
guishing in some Moorish dungeon ? 
Several of the adventurers affirmed 
that the two knights had embarked 
for France, but no vessel from Gal- 
licia had reached a port of’ Brittany. 

The Fathers of the Order of Mercy 
were soon aware of the rumors that 
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circulated concerning the fate of the 
two bravest chevaliers of the age; 
their continual efforts to collect funds 
for the ransom of captives placed 
them in communication with all parts 
of Christendom, and the news of the 
disappearance of the Sire of Valeri 
quickly reached the ears of Brother 
Sainte Foi. The mysterious fate of 
him who was Raoul’s enemy sad- 
dened him, but terrible indeed was 
the pang he felt when he learnt that 
his friend Aymar was also lost. All 
his fortitude, al! his resignation, sud- 
denly forsook him, and he wept bit- 
terly. 

“ My son,” said the prior reproach- 
fully, “I thought thou wast dead to 
all earthly things.” 

“Q reverend father!” replied 
he, “earthly things are perishable, 
but holy friendship comes from 
Heaven and dieth not. Let me weep 
for my friend. David wept for Jona- 
than ; their souls were one ; mine 
also was one with Aymar’s.” 

From this time forward the young 
monk seemed to waste away, his 
cheek grew thinner and paler, his 
eyes were dim and tear-worn. In 
vain, hoping to arouse him, his su- 
perior sent him without, to seek funds 
for their work of charity ; no change 
of scene could dispel the melancholy 
languor that had taken possession ot 
him, and the whole fraternity de- 
plored that so pious and ardent a 
spirit would, in all probability, be so 
soon taken from amongthem. After 
much anxious deliberation the chap- 
ter at last resolved to invest him 
with the title and functions of Re- 
demptorist, and, on account of his 
youth and inexperience, to associate 
him with an aged monk who had 
been several times sent on the errand 
of love and mercy. 

Brother Sainte Foi was according- 
ly summoned one day before the as- 
sembled fathers. 
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“ Brother,” said the prior, “don 
thy sandals, take thy staff, and be 
ready to depart.” 

“T am ready, reverend father.” 

“ Thou dost not enquire whither ?” 


“Obedience questioneth not, rev- ° 


erend father.” 

“It is well, my son; depart, then, 
and may God be with thee! Go to 
the land of the infidel—go ransom 
the captives !” 

Brother Sainte Foi, transported 
with joy, threw himself at the prior’s 
feet, unable to speak his thanks, 
while his dim eyes flashed, and his 
faded cheek reddened ; youth, and 
health and strength came back, as if 
by a miracle, and the good prior, de- 
lighted to see the effect he had pro- 
duced, entered into full details for 
the guidance of the young Redemp- 
torist during his mission. The 
whole community assembled to pray 
for the happy issue of his journey ; 
and after receiving the blessing of 
the elders, he set forth laden with 
the rich alms destined to relieve so 
much misery. 

A long and wearisome journey on 
foot brought the Redemptorist father 
to the port where he was to take ship 
for Algiers, and here he was joined 
by the venerable monk who had been 
appointed his guide and counsellor 
in the holy work. They embarked 
together on a Genoese vessel they 
found ready to sail, and a favorable 
wind soon carried them across the 
Mediterranean. The young father’s 
heart beat hard when he heard the 
cry of “land!” and saw the cruel 
coast of Africa, where so many fel- 
low-Christians were groaning hope- 
lessly beneath the yoke of the bigot 
Mussulman. 

“Tt is there that our brethren suf- 
fer. O father!” cried he to his 
companion, “but we are going to 
succor, we are going to save !” 

And when, at last, the vessel enter- 
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ed the port of Algiers, the Redemp. 
torist knight knelt and kissed the 
soil of the wished-for land, where he 
was about to make his first trial of 
arms in the holy lists of charity. 

The two monks, whose errand 
was well known, were immediately 
surrounded by a crowd of slave- 
merchants, who scoffingly taunted 
them, “Have you plenty of gold, 
Christians? for we have plenty of 
slaves ; you may have a shipload of 
them.” Father Antoine had learn- 
ed prudence and replied as guarded- 
ly and as briefly as he could to the 
miscreants that pressed upon him. 
He hastily directed his steps, follow- 
ed by his companion, toward the hos- 
pital which the Order of Mercy had 
with much difficulty obtained permis- 
sion to build at the entrance of the 
port. Arrived there, without tarry- 
ing to rest, he commenced ringing 
the great bell that never tolled but to 
announce the joyful tidings that char- 
ity, holy charity that suffereth long 
and is kind, that beareth all things, 
that believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things ; charity 
that never faileth, had landed again 
on those burning sands, to bring hope 
and aid to the followers of the 
cross. , 

At that signal a crowd of dishevel- 
ed, ragged men, many wearing chains 
at their wrists and ankles, were seen 
hurrying toward the chapel. Alas! 
who would have recognized in those 
emaciated, tear-worn spectres, the 
stalwart soldiers, the valiant cheva- 
liers, whose deeds the silver-tongued 
minstrels of France were singing even 
then? 

Sobs and joyous cries, prayers and 
ejaculations, burst from them as they 
threw themselves on their knees be- 
fore their deliverers, and kissed their 
garments. 

“ Brethren,” said the venerable fa- 
ther, his voice troubled and trem- 
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bling, “we have come hither in the 
first place for the salvation of your 
souls : during eight days we shall be 
here waiting to listen to your confes- 
sions, and to give you ghostly conso- 
lation, to preach to you the word of 
life, and to bestow on you the sacra- 
ments of our holy mother church. In 
the secontl place, we have come to 
work foryour deliverance from cap- 
tivity. Pray for us, brethren, that 
we may worthily acquit ourselves of 
our sacred tasks.” 

The unhappy slaves, whose hopes 
and fears could be read in their agi- 
tated features, gave a great cry when 
the good father ceased speaking. It 
seemed as if despair was calling on 
heaven for mercy, and then slowly 
withdrew. 

The next, and the following days, 
slaves and masters besieged the hos- 
pital gate, and the two monks knew 
not a moment’s rest while daylight 
lasted. Each evening, when they 
were once more alone, Father Sainte 
Foi would enquire eagerly of his 
aged companion if he thought that 
they would be able to ransom all the 
captives. 

“We shall be able to save them 
all, father, shall we not?” he would 
say with trembling anxiety ; “I have 
so raised their hopes to-day that I 
could not leave one now to despair.” 

Father Antoine returned no an- 
swer to these enquiries ; he seemed 
rather to avoid the pleading eyes 
that tried to read his thoughts. So 
passed the eight days allowed them 
by the infidel. At length, on the eve 
of that fixed for their departure, a lit- 
tle before the solemn hour, when‘ all 
the slaves that the alms of the faith- 
ful had been able to ransom were to 
be surrendered into the hands of the 
Redemptorists, the old man sought 
his young coadjutor. 

“ There are two hundred and twen- 
ty, dear brother,” cried he, with a ra- 


diant look of triumph; “ and we have 
ransomed them all !” 

“ All, father! oh! thank God and 
our Lady;” and the monk cast him- 
self on his knees, and prayed silent- 
ly ; then rising, clasped the good old 
father in his arms, in an ecstasy of 
joy. 
That night Father Antoine repeat- 
ed the evening prayer, as usual, with 
the captives, but his voice trembled, 
while Father Sainte Foi could scarce- 
ly restrain his tears. All hearts beat 
hard, and every face was pale and 
anxious. In the midst of the solemn 
silence that followed the repetition of 
the last supplication to the throne of 
grace, the priest arose slowly, and 
cast upon the woe-begone crowd a 
look so pitiful and so loving, that 
consolation seemed to fall like hea- 
venly dew upon even the most des- 
pondent. 

“ Brethren,” said he, “ dear breth- 
ren! dear children! this is the 
twelfth time that the honored title 
of Redemptorist has been conferred 
on me; sometimes it has been the 
cause of much pain and disappoint- 
ment to me, sometimes too of great 
joy.” 

Here the slaves stretched their 
trembling hands toward him, but 
their lips uttered no sound. 

“ My children, my dear children ! 
at this moment my heart overflows 
with joy !” 

A cry, a terrible, unearthly cry 
escaped from every mouth, as, moved 
by one and the same impulse, the libe- 
rated slaves flung themselves on their 
knees. 

“In the name of our omnipotent 
God and of the Mother of our Re- 
deemer, the Blessed Lady of Mercy, 
I, an unworthy priest, and my com- 
panion here present, declare you to 
be all free! The alms of the faith- 
ful have been sufficient to ransom 
you all. All of you, Christian breth- 
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ren, will native land 
again !” 

Bursts of frantic joy, rapturous em- 
braces again and again repeated, suc- 
ceeded to the silent anguish with 
which they had awaited their doom. 
The venerable father endeavored to 
calm this exhausting excitement, and 
then left to go pay the Moors the sum 
stipulated. Father Sainte Foi re- 
mained behind to help remove the 
fetters whose iron verily entered into 
his soul. 

“To-morrow!” he cried, as he 
knocked off the heavy chains, “ to- 
morrow, we shall quit this land of 
slavery and death!” 

“To-morrow!” echoed the pale 
victims, “to-morrow! Thanks, O 
Lord God! Thanks, O well-named 
Lady of Mercy! Thanks Redemp- 
torist Fathers! We are going home 
to-morrow!” 

“ Retire now, dear brethren,” said 
Father Antoine, returning, “the 
Moors are satisfied, and to-morrow at 
break of day we shall meet again !” 

The now happy crowd left the 
chapel to seek repose in the dormito- 
ries of the hospital until the wished- 
for morning light, and the two monks 
prostrated themselves before the altar 
in humble, hearty thanksgiving. 

At dawn, the next day, the ransom- 
ed slaves were already marshalled on 
the open space before the hospital 
gate, waiting the signal for embark- 
ing. Father Sainte Foi was in the 
midst of them, full of ardor and 
energy, and as impatient for the hap- 
py moment when they should quit 
the land of the infidel as the unfortu- 
nate men he had saved. Father An- 
toine was there also, but, more reserv- 
ed in the expression of his joy, he 
could scarcely repress a smile as he 
remarked the excitement and tri- 
umph of his young companion. 

“But I was also once young,” 
said he, “ nay, to-day I could almost 


see your 
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fancy myself so again ! 


And now 
my son, see that all is ready, that no 


one is missing; it is time to begin 
our march to the ship.” ‘ 

At this moment a cry arose from 
the assembled Christians. “ Slaves | 
more slaves! O God! they come too 
late—they have just arrived from the 
desert with their master—there are 
two of them—they are too late !” 

“There are two of them,” repeated 
Father Sainte Foi, and his cheek 
turned pale, “oh! if there had been 
but one !” 

“ Alas! they arrive too late,” cried 
the good old priest, “our purse is 
empty. Gotothem,my son. I can- 
not comfort them ; promise them that 
next year—but oh! hide from them, 
if possible, the joy of the others !” 
Father Sainte Foi forced a passage 
through the assembled multitude, 
and found himself before the two un- 
fortunate captives who had already 
learned their fate, and were bewailing 
it in heartrending accents. One, a 
man already past the prime of life, 
was wringing his hands and sobbing 
with a choking voice, “ My children, 
my children, shall I then never see 
you again?” Overcome by his emo- 
tion he fell fainting to the ground; 
the father rushed to his assistance, 
but started back as he caught sight 
of his features. One moment, one sin- 
gle moment he hesitated, then cast 
himself on his knees by the side of 
the prostrate man, raised and sup- 
ported the sinking head, and impress- 
ed a kiss on the pale brow. “ Thus 
do I seal my pardon!” said he; 
“Sire of Valeri, you shall see your 
children again !” 

The other slave whom he had not 
yet remarked, at this instant uttered 
a joyful cry, and threw himself into 
his arms, exclaiming, “ Friend, bro- 
ther, dear Raoul !” 

“ Aymar—Sire de Valeri—O Bless- 
ed Virgin!” stammered the monk, 
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with a stifled voice as he fell back 
insensible. 

“Help! help!” exclaimed Aymar, 
for it was indeed he, “I have killed 
my friend !” 

‘The unconscious father was car- 
ried into the hospital chapel, Aymar 
supporting him in his arms, while 
tears of mingled joy and grief cours- 
ed down his thin cheeks. Father 
Antoine desired him to retire, but 
not until his friend gave signs of re- 
turning life would Aymar leave him, 
to await in silence at the other end 
of the chapel the effect of the aged 
monk’s consolations and admonitions. 

“Father Antoine,” spoke the young 
priest at length, raising himself on 
the bench on which he had been laid, 
“vou know the vow I made on the 
day of my profession? Ifgold I had 
none, to give my body for the ran- 
som of Christian captives. That 
time is come, father, but I cannot 
choose between these two. One is— 
no, was my enemy, and the other 
is my dearest friend! O reverend 
father, 1 fear to fail in my duty to- 
ward God if I refuse to return good 
for evil, if I leave the Sire of Valeri 
in captivity. And yet—how can I 
prefer him to my dear Aymar ?—to 
Aymar for whom I would gladly give 
my life! Venerable father, help me 
in this terrible struggle and choose 
for me !” 

“Hold !” cried Aymar, coming for- 
ward ; “there is no choice needful 
here! Can you believe, Raoul, that 
I will accept your sacrifice? What, 
youa slave in my place! J return 
again to France at the cost of your 
freedom! Raoul, Raoul, do you 
know me so little? If your noble 
heart prompts you to ransom the 
Sire of Valeri at such a cost, let it be 
so, but never will Aymar consent to 
it for himself !” 

“Generous friend !” exclaimed the 
young monk, seizing his hand. 
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“Nay, Raoul, we have been bro- 
thers-in-arms, we will now be bro- 
thers-in-chains ; it js but a change 
of harness!” The two friends threw 
themselves into each other’s arms, 
and Father Antoine blessed them 
while he wept. 

“T cannot prevent you from making 
this sacrifice, my son,” said he, at 
length, “it is according to our holy 
rules ; but if God grant me life, next 
spring will see me here again to 
deliver you both. And now go, tell 
the Sire of Valeri what your charity 
has inspired you to do for him.” 

“No, no, father; I must not see 
him again. He is too proud—I 
know him well—to receive a gift 
from the hands of Raoul de Montor- 
gueil; he would rather die a slave 
than be delivered by me. Let him 
never learn, I entreat you, by what 
means he recovered his freedom.” 

“ Tt is well, my brother ; it shall be 
as you desire.” 

Father Antoine hastened to the 
beach, where he found the Sire of 
Valeri recovered from his swoon. 
Without further explanation the good 
father told him simply that he was 
free, and invited the Mussulman, his 
master, to accompany him back to 
the hospital, where Father Sainte 
Foi, with a calm, clear voice, pro- 
posed to the astonished unbeliever to 
take him, a strong, young man—and 
he showed his muscular, nervous 
arm—in exchange for the broken- 
down and aged slave on the strand. 

The avaricious master willingly 
accepted an offer so advantageous 
to himself, and Father Sainte Foi 
put on with a smile of ineffable hap- 
piness, the chains that had weighed 
so heavily on the once stalwart limbs 
of the enemy of his name and race. 
Father Antoine pressed his lips rev- 
eréntially to those chains, and then 
seizing his cross, hastened to take 
his place at the head of the long line 
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of ransomed Christians. But no 
chant of joy and triumph resounded 
as they bent their way toward the 
ship that was to bear them to their 
homes—they embarked silently, al- 
most sadly—the sails spread, and 
the swift vessel was soon lost to 
sight. 

The Moor took possession of his 
slaves. But we will pass over in si- 
lence their toils and their sufferings : 
his living faith sustained the Re- 
demptorist father; hope was the 
life-spring of Aymar ; their mutual 
friendship was the consolation of 
both. Aymar found his chains light 
to bear, since his friend was near him, 
and the monk feared that he had 
received his reward in this world, so 
sweet did their daily intercourse ap- 
pear to him. 

The young knight related to his 
younger brother-in-arms, how, on his 
return from du Guesclin’s victorious 
expedition, the vessel in which he 
and the Sire of Valeri were em- 
barked, had fallen into the hands of 
Moorish pirates, and how they had 
been sold together in the slave- 
market at Algiers. He loved, too, 
to recount to his sympathizing lis- 
tener his feats of arms in Spain, un- 
til his friend, reproaching himself for 
giving ear to such worldly matters, 
would talk, in his turn, of heavenly 
things, of the peaceful joys and as- 
pirations of his convent life, and 
would repeat the history of the Son 
of Man, who loved us so that he 
had willed to bear poverty, hunger, 
and death for us. When he told 
how he had not where to lay his 
head, “ Oh! never more shall I com- 
plain,” cried Aymar, “for mine 
rests on the bosom of a friend !” 

Thus the long days of slavery 
passed over the two captives, and 
when at last the hour of deliverance 
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arrived ; when Father Antoine, true 
to his word, came with the first days 
of the next spring to unloose their 
chains, Aymar looked tenderly in 
his friend’s face, while Father Sainte 
Foi endeavored to hide a tear. 

“Can you believe that I will ever 
leave you again?” said Aymar, re- 
plying to his friend’s thoughts. “ No, 
death alone shall separate us hence. 
forth! I will accompany you to 
your monastery. The world smiled 
on me, but gave me pain and slay- 
ery ; Heaven has given me a true 
friend, and to Heaven I devote my- 
self for ever!” 

Then turning toward Father An- 
toine, “ Father,” said he, “ receive 
me here, in the land of our cruel 
taskmasters, here, where we have 
suffered together, as a novice of the 
Order of Mercy !” 

Father Antoine in answer threw 
his white mantle on the young 
knight’s shoulders, and the two 
friends, hand in hand, climbed the 
side of the ship that was waiting to 
carry them back to France. 

Here we will bid them farewell, 
in the full enjoyment of that perfect 
friendship ; we will not seek to 
know if other vicissitudes came to 
try it ; let us lose sight of them now, 
and believe, that, retired from the 
strife and noise of the world, they 
passed together the remainder of 
their quiet lives, busied in the ac- 
quirement of heavenly wisdom, and 
in the practice of those pure, simple, 
but sublime virtues which find in 
themselves their own reward and 
glory. 

Can we doubt that Father Sainte 
Foi experienced that charity, like 
mercy, “is twice blessed,” 


“It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes”? 
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A LIFE-PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR OF DIE 


Tue bells of Coblenz were tolling 
‘he Angelus at noon on January 25th, 
1776, the feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul, when John Joseph Gorres 
was born, the son of a timber mer- 
chant, of an old Catholic family of the 
Rhineland. In this traditional land 
of valor, beauty, poetry, and art Gor- 
res spent his childhood. Here he 
made his first studies, devoting him- 
self especially to history, geography, 
and the natural sciences, which had 
for him a peculiar attraction. This 
led him at the University of Bonn to 
choose medicine as a profession. But 
his studies were hardly begun than 
interrupted, so that Gorres, who, later, 
had so many disciples himself, never 
sat for any length of time at the feet 
of a master. 

The torrent of the French revolu- 
tion broke over his home, and carried 
the youth along on its waves. Ata 
period so exciting, when all order 
seemed to be destroyed, and when 
good and evil were so strongly mark- 
ed, young Gorres rose above his com- 
peers, remarkable for his uncommon 
political talent, a powerful eloquence, 
and a determined, persevering cha- 
racter. Hardly twenty years old, he 
had already great weight in the clubs ; 
and his influence became still more 
widely felt by the publication of a 
political paper called Zhe Red Let- 
ter, which, suppressed by the re- 
publican directory, reappeared with 
the title of Puck in Blue; and a 
pamphlet called Zhe Political Me- 
nagerieé; all distinguished for their 
historical and philosophical depth of 
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thought, as well as for a vigorous and 
glowing style. 

At ‘the age of twenty-four he was 
sent, at the head of a deputation, in 
November, 1799, to Paris, to obtain 
from the First Consul, in whom Gér- 
res already saw the future emperor 
and despot, the cessation of the op- 
pressive occupation of the Rhine pro- 
vince. In a pamphlet entitled Ze- 
sult of my Embassy to Paris in Bru- 
maire VILI., A.D. 1800, he gave a 
full account of his mission ; but ex- 
pressed a complete change in his 
political opinions, after he had clearly 
perceived the abyss in which the 
French revolution ended; and he 
never after this returned to the errors 
of his youth. 

When, at a later date, Gorres stood 
forth as the champion of the rights 
and freedom of the Catholic Church, 
his enemies reproached him with 
having proved a traitor to the cause 
of liberty, which he had defended in 
his youth, and tried to represent him 
sometimes as a revolutionist, and then 
again as a man of weak, inconsequent, 
and vacillating character. He was 
thus severely blamed for an enthusi- 
astic aberration of youth, into which 
not only Schiller but even the grave 
and aged Klopstock, as well as many 
other distinguished Germans of the’ 
time, had fallen. 

It was a time of such confusion that 
even the foundations of the earth 
quaked and thestars from heaven fell. 
The glorious edifice of the German 
empire, encircled with the halo of a 
thousand years of glory, had crum- 
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bled in a day; the emperor became 
a mere shadow ; and the nobility, cor- 
rupted by despotism, became as im- 
moral as in the days of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. Religious life was tor- 
pid; and religious indifference,through 
the influence of both the French and 
German press, through liberalism and 
the aid of the illuminati, had gained 
the mastery over not only the Pro- 
testant but the Catholic mind. Even 
an Emperor, Joseph II., had placed 
himself at the head of the most shal- 
low liberals; the principal church- 
men sought even to surpass him ; in 
short, so great was the decay and 
blindness of those who should have 
been the mainstay of the old Christian 
order, that God could choose no gen- 
tler means of chastising the universal ” 
iniquity, than by letting the fires of 
the mad revolution have full scope. 
How can we be astonished, therefore, 
that a youth like Gorres should have 
been carried away with the spirit of 
the age? But even then he displayed 
that straightforwardness and purity 
of character which always distin- 
guished him. In the latter half of 
his revolutionary life, he had only 
sought to serve the welfare of the 
Rhine province, by his struggle 
against the oppressions of the French 
generals and officials who persecuted 
him as well as his country. 

But Gorres was certainly not 
blamed most for having doffed his 
bonnet to the spirit of the revolution ; 
but because, as Paul was changed 
from a jealous Pharisee into an apos- 
tle, the young Jacobin became the 
great defender of the church and 
Christian ideas. 

Gorres gave up politics in the be- 
ginning of his twenty-fifth year, and 
devoted himself exclusively to science 
and art for a period of ten years. He 
occupied the chair of natural history 
and science, in a college at Coblenz, 
and published during this time many 
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works, the product of his restless 
activity. Then came to light his 
Aphorisms on Art, (A.D. 1802 :) 
Aphorisms on Organic Laws, (1803; 
Exposition of Physiology, (1805; 
Aphorisms on Organology, (1805; 
and his book on Faith and Science, 
(1806 ;) writings composed under the 
influence of the Schelling natural 
philosophy. Gorres had not yet 
reached a full and clear knowledge 
of Christian truth. In the year 1806 
he went on vacation to Heidelberg, 
where he gave lectures on natural phi- 
losophy, metaphysics, and literature 
in the university. Here he was also 
led more deeply into a study that 
exercised great influence on his later 
development. He studied the Chris- 
tian middle age of Germany from an 
zsthetic and poetic point of view 
He was led in this direction by his 
personal acquaintance and friendship 
with two men, Clement Brentano and 
Achim von Arnim, who have deserved 
highly of their country for having 
awakened the muse of German ro- 
mantic poetry from her slumbers. 
The reformation separated one 
half of Germany from the past ; and 
the rationalism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury completed the separation. The 
German people were accustomed to 
despise, as a period of darkness and 
barbarism, the most glorious age in 
their history, when they were the first 
nation of the earth ; when Albert the 
Great taught divine philosophy, Wol- 
fram of Eschenbach wrote poetry, 
and Ervinius of Steinbach built 
cathedrals. This entire schism of 
German consciousness from the past 
had much to do in causing that de- 
plorable decay of national feeling 
and unity. The corruption had 
reached its height in the eigh- 
teenth century, and Germany became 
the spoil and the contempt of the 
foreigner. In order that fatherland 
should be politically free, the German 
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conscience must be aroused. Noth- 
ing could have more power, in this 
respect, than the revival of the hither- 
to despised Christian-German mid- 
dle age and its glorious ballad poe- 
try. For this purpose the Pilgrim, a 
journal, was started by Arnim, Bren- 
tano, and Gorres. The undertaking 
failed for the want of cooperation ; 
put produced fruit at a later period. 
Gorres was more successful in ob- 
taining his purpose in the year 1807 
by his German Books for the Peo- 
ple, in which he held up to the eyes 
of his contemporaries the mirror of 
the middle ages. 

Plunging his mind more and more 
deeply into the Christian middle age, 
his comprehensive intellect turned 
its attention to another domain of 
history, namely, to the primeval times 
of the East. After his return to 
Coblenz, in 1808, appeared in. two 
volumes, his AZythology of the Asia- 
tic World, a work of great impor- 


tance, which influenced considerably 
the ideas of both Creuzer and Schel- 


ling. At the same time he explained 
northern mythology, as contained in 
the Edda; cultivated the German 
medieval muse, and enriched the 
literature of the Nibelung Song, by 
hitherto undiscovered fragments. 
While Gorres was thus engaged, a 
great change had taken place in 
France. The absolutism and god- 
lessness of the revolution naturally 
begot the unlimited despotism of 
Napoleon. His was not the tyranny 
of mere brute force, as in the barba- 
ric times, but a despotism engender- 
ed by modern civilization and en- 
hghtened egotism. Napoleon made 
all the forces of the revolution sub- 
serve his will, and with them con- 
quered all the degenerate nations of 
Europe ; for the corruption and infi- 
delity of the age of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV., which caused the revolu- 
tion, were. more or less extended and 
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felt in the neighboring nations in the 
eighteenth century. Hence, France 
was to be punished, first by her own 
hands, and, through her, the other 
peoples were to be chastised. 

Since Christianity had destroyed 
the universal monarchy of Rome, 
God had never allowed another to 
arise and destroy the autonomy of 
nations, and with it the independence 
of the church ; for both are insepara- 
ble. What was the empire Napoleon 
tried to found but the same work 
which the Hohenstaufens failed in 
accomplishing ; what was it else but 
an attempt to revive the old Roman 
pagan sovereignty of the world? 
His work seemed completed; the 
outside power of all the states of the 
continent seemed broken; within, 
minds were enslaved, and, under the 
appearance of liberal forms, freedom 
was destroyed; the sciences, the 
whole instruction of youth moulded, 
on military principles, to aid the im- 
perial power ; religion even became 
the handmaid of worldly majesty, and 
a mere affair of policy ; the pope him- 
self, the last refuge of religious liberty, 
was in chains, for refusing to become 
the court chaplain of the new Cesar. 

Thus stood matters, when the spi- 
rit of God, breathing over the earth, 
destroyed the enchanter who had 
chained victory to his car of triumph, 
and awaked the nations from the 
slumber of death. That was a grand 
period in history, when the nations 
arose, and above all Germany—Ger- 
many that had been the most enslaved 
and dishonored, because she had be- 
trayed, disgraced, and sold herself. 
Peoples broke their gyves on the 
head of the conqueror. The man 
who, at this time above all his con- 
temporaries, felt the chains of slavery 
in his very soul, and in whose heart 
the flames of patriotism burned most 
brightly; whose genius made him 
the spokesman, herald, and prophet of 
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liberty against French despotism, 
was Joseph Gorres. In the year 
1814 he left his retirement, and, con- 
scious of his vocation by the spirit 
that quickened him, he spoke out for 
all in the name of God and father- 
land. He edited the Mercury of the 
Rhine, a journal which has never 
been equalled since. As Menzel ob- 
serves, he wrote it, not with ink, but 
with fire; and in a short time this 
newspaper, full of Gorres’ best essays, 
became universally received as the 
vehicle of public opinion. Napoleon 
himself felt the influence of this 
powerful journal, and called the man 
at Coblenz the fifth of the allied 
powers against him. It was in the 
Mercury of the Rhine that Gorres 
wrote the “ Proclamation to the Peo- 
ples of Europe,” which he puts into 
the mouth of Napoleon after the es- 
cape from Elba. In this proclama- 
tion the character of the great sol- 
dier is personified with a creative 
power hardly surpassed by any pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s genius.* 

It was not enough, then, to crush 
the Napoleonic tyranny ; but it was 
also necessary to renovate the Euro- 
pean states, especially Germany, with 
an infusion of Christian and national 
principles ; and thus connect, in an 
enduring relation, the rights of princes 
and the nobility with the liberties of 
the people. It was then the convic- 
tion of many, and of the best men, 
that the unity, the freedom, and the 
greatness of Germany could be placed 
on a solid foundation only by a rein- 
stallment of the old empire, under 
which Germany had existed and 
flourished for a thousand years. Of 


* At the end of this fictitious proclamation Napo- 
leon is made to express himself thus: ‘‘I have con- 
quered the revolution, and then devoured and assi- 
milated it to myself, and worked through it and by its 
forces. But now, tired out, I give it back to you unin- 
jured, and spew it out upon you. And you will conti- 
nue in the condition in which I found you; for my 
spirit rests upon you, though my body may be ab- 
sent.” After a period of fifty-three years these words 
seem still prophetic. 
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this conviction Gorres wrote in the 
year 1819: “A glance at the history 
of the past shows us that Germany 
was the true guardian and refuge of 
Christianity, and a bulwark against 
internal and external enemies, only 
when its stirring, living variety was 
made unity under the direction of a 
sole emperor. It therefore becomes 
almost an instinct with many, that 
the stone which the builders rejected 
should become the head of the cor- 
ner ; that the old ideas should be re 
vived, quickened with an infusion of 
young blood, and accommodated to 
the march of progress.” Some of the 
ablest men agreed with Gorres in fa 
vor of a revival of the old Roman 
empire, modified according to mo- 
dern notions. 

This was the ideal for the realiza 
tion of which Gorres strove with all 
the power of his genius and elo- 
quence ; while at the same time he 
attacked with vigor the egotism and 
meanness of selfish politics wher 
ever he met them. On this account, 
as the most independent and yet the 
most conservative publicist of his 
time, he came into collision with both 
statesmen and governments. Hence 
the Mercury of the Rhine was sup 
pressed ; but Gorres, in a pamphlet 
called the Future Condition of Ger 
many, still argued for the reéstab- 
lishment of the old empire. In 1817, 
during the famine, he went from Hei- 
delberg to his own home, where he 
became president of a relief society, 
and thus was a benefactor of the 
Rhine province. At the same time 
he found leisure to publish O/d 
German Ballads and Classic Poetry. 
Appointed director of public instruc- 
tion by Justus Griiner, governor of 
the middle countries of the Rhine, 
he was soon removed from his po- 
sition by the Prussian government 
and offered a large pension if he 
would agree to write nothing hostile 
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to the existing order. But money 
and personal interest never had the 
slightest influence over Gorres. By 
an address to the city and province 
of Coblenz ; and more especially by 
a pamphlet published in 1820, on 
Germany and the Revolution, he drew 
on himself the hatred of the prime 
minister Hardenberg, escaped im- 
prisonment in a fortress only by 
flight, and not being able to succeed 
in obtaining a trial by the ordinary 
civil judges, he never more returned 
to his birthplace. 

He spent almost a year in Stras- 
burg, where he occupied his leisure 
hours in translating from the Persian 
the epic poem of Shah Nameh of 
Ferdusi. It is called Zhe Heroes af 
Ivan ; and was published in two vol- 
umes in 1820. From Strasburg he 
went to Switzerland which he travel- 
led on foot; and from the Alpine 
summits he studied and looked down 
upon the past and present of Europe, 
and saw with a prophet’s eye the his- 
tory of its future. He wrote in twen- 
ty-seven days the fruits of his medi- 
tations on European society, and 
printed them under the title of Zw- 
rope and the Revolution. ‘This was in 
1821. Finding that all efforts to 
have the decree against him revoked 
by Hardenberg were vain, he wrote 
in 1822 his work on Zhe Condition 
and Affairs of the Rhine Province; 
and gave a full account of his thoughts, 
hopes, and resignation in another work 
written on the eve of the Congress of 
Verona in 1822, entitled Zhe Holy 
Alliance and the People in the Con- 
gress of Verona. After this he re- 
sided in Strasburg. 

It cannot be denied that Gorres 
had been carried away in his youth by 
the spirit of the French revolution ; 
and that his faith, if not entirely de- 
stroyed, was then of a very uncertain 
and slippery character. Still, we never 
find in him that poisonous hate and 
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contempt for religion and the church, 
which the spirit of sect is apt to in- 
fuse into its votaries, and which ren- 
ders their minds almost impervious to 
truth. He was also saved by God 
from moral corruption. We even per- 
ceive in his early writings traces of 
that deep religious feeling which he 


*had imbibed with his mother’s milk, 


and of love for the religion of his 
race and fathers. In the Mercury of 
the Rhine he often raised his voice in 
defence of the rights and interests of 
the abused Catholic Church. When 
he began to study more closely the 
dogmas and history of Christianity, 
he learned to appreciate it better, 
and grew less confident in the reign- 
ing German philosophy, which had 
captivated his youth. It was not the 
triumph of his system, but of truth 
that he sought with all the love of 
his heart, and the force and clear- 
ness of his penetrating genius. When 
he found truth, no one could be a 
more ardent and able champion of it. 
There was no half-way in his charac- 
ter.’ He trampled on human respect. 
Undoubtedly it was at Strasburg 
that he became thoroughly catholli- 
cized. Maria Gorres, the heiress of 
her father’s talents, thus beautifully 
and appropriately writes of his reli- 
gious life: “ As in the legend of St. 
Christopher, he would obey only the 
strongest ; so can it be truly said of 
my father that he was the slave of 
truth and of truth alone. With great 
rectitude of heart he strove ever to 
attain it, and came nearer to it as he 
increased in years ; new prospects of 
it, and new insights into it, develop- 
ing gradually before his mind’s eye. 
Principles were not for him the limits 
of science, but secure foundations on 
which he could build further without 
fear or deceit. He never wanted to 
systematize truth ; but rather to make 
systems subservient to it. Hence he 
never thought that his own discov- 
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eries were absolute truths, or that 
dogmas were erroneous because they 
did not chime with the result of his 
investigations ; but sought the fault 
in his own work, renewed his arduous 
studies until he found them agreeing 
with the received doctrines, and thus 
discovered where his error lay.” * 
When Gorres acknowledged the 
Catholic Church to be the church of 
the living God, it was in a state of 
slavery and abasement in Germany ; 
where it was the object of a hateful 
and shallow persecution fomented by 
Vossius, especially since the conver- 
sion of Count Frederic Leopold 
Stolberg, and since the celebration 
of the Reformation Jubilee in 1817. 
In the year 1820, two young pro- 
fessors in the episcopal seminary at 
Mayence, urged by an earnest faith 
and supernatural courage, started 
The Catholic, a magazine intended 
to defend the almost defenceless 
church from external attacks and in- 
ternal dangers which were threatened 
by the introduction of false science 
into the Catholic mind. ‘To escape 
the illiberal opposition and censure 
of Prussia, Zhe Catholic was pub- 
lished for some time at Strasburg, 
where Gorres, then in exile, wrote 
much for it in the year 1826. With 
his invincible humor and sarcasm he 
lashed the authors of the stories told 
about the formulas of excommunica- 
tion in the church, exploded the J/- 
nita Secreta of the Jesuits, and scourg- 
ed the contemptible prejudices and 
falsehoods brought to bear against 
catholicity. He raised the cry of 
freedom for the church ; showed her 
influence on the hearts of the people ; 
portrayed in striking colors the in- 
ternal truth and moral rectitude of 
Catholic principles, and taught Ca- 
tholics to respect themselves, to 
trust in their cause, to despise the 


~ 


*Gorres, Politische Schriften, Bd. i. p. 9 of the 
Preface. 
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hollow phrases of the sham liberals, 
and fight their adversaries with that 
security which truth alone can give 
to its champions. 

Inthe mean time a favorable change 
took place in his external relations, 
King Louis of Bavaria, a prince of 
great talents, devoted to the church 
and fatherland, appointed Gorres pro- 
fessor of history in the University of 
Munich, a.p. 1827. Here he be- 
came the centre of that group of dis- 
tinguished Catholic thinkers whom 
the king had gathered together, in 
order to create a powerful and free 
development of the hitherto debased 
and despised spirit of catholicism. 
The efforts of Gorres and his friends 
and colaborers in Munich form a 
brilliant epoch in the history of the 
revival of catholic life in Germany. 
It was for him the glorious evening 
of an eventful life of battle. 

The patriotic hopes and ideas of 
his early life were more and more 
baffled, and he at last saw that any 
mere political efforts are fruitless ; for 
the decay of peoples and states is not 
caused so much by political degrada- 
tion, as by religious and moral cor- 
ruption. The more he dived into 
the history of mankind, the more 
clearly did he perceive that Chris 
tianity, which brings redemption to 
the individual and true freedom to 
the children of God, is the only 
source of a people’s salvation. When 
living Christian faith becomes a 
stranger in the public and private life 
of citizens; when self-interest and 
worldly wisdom take the place of 
Christian charity and justice, then 
will the interest of the ruler and the 
subject, of the church and state, of 
private wealth and _ corporations, 
which should all conspire to the 
common weal, collide, become hostile, 
and engender confusion and revolu- 
tion. Gdorres learned by experience 
that, since religion had lost its autho- 
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rity, and the Gospel ceased to com- 
mand respect, the civil power had 
also lost force, and the liberty of the 
people had become unstable and unde- 
fined, so that Europe wavered with fe- 
yerish restlessness between despotism 
and anarchy, revolution and reaction. 
Men in this doubtful conflict be- 
tween the egotism of princes and the 
egotism of subjects, become wrapped 
up in the natural and earthly, and 
dead to the higher, spiritual and su- 
pernatural. 
Investigating the causes of this de- 
cline of Christianity, Gorres discov- 
ered that the faith of Christ is not 
a dead letter, but a thing endowed 
with divine life ; and as political and 
social life has stability and force only 
in the state, so Christian life is only 
in the church, the kingdom founded 
by Christ; and as a sound social 
system depends on the autonomy 
and freedom of the state, so religious 
life rests on the liberty of the church. 
Hence the chief cause of the decay 
of religion is in the dependence and 
subjection of the church to the state. 
The eighteenth century, that age of 
tyranny and unbelief, had enslaved 
the church ; the revolution and Na- 
poleon made the slavery complete. 
True, the animus of the war of freedom 
was a religious as well as a national 
one; the Holy Alliance, formed in 
the name of the Trinity, proclaimed 
Christianity as the groundwork of 
politics and popular rights ; but this 
religious “enthusiasm of 1813 and 
1814, not resting on the solid basis 
of faith, being rather a vague feeling 
than a conviction, soon cooled off, 
and the Christian principles of the 
Holy Alliance were only written on 
paper, not on the hearts and minds 
of the high contracting parties. In 
reality, religion and church remained 
in the opressed and debased condi- 
tion in which Josephism and Napo- 
leonism had placed them. Educat- 
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ed in the school of the 18th century, 
and under Napoleonic influence, 
statesmen, even after the restoration, 
continued to mistrust the church, to 
keep her in the leading-strings of 
high policy, and repress every one of 
her free motions. To cap the climax 
of evil, the church herself, especially 
in Germany, was so poor and power- 
less, that she could make no valid 
opposition to the insulting guardian- 
ship of the state ; and even church- 
men were found weak and selfish 
enough to become the willing tools 
of the civil government in destroying 
their own rights. The curse and 
plague of the church has ever been 
cowardly or renegade churchmen. 
This enslavement of the church was 
most oppressive and dangerous in 
those districts of Germany which 
had been ‘governed by catholic, and, 
as long as the empire lasted, by spiri- 
tual lords, but were now controlled 
by Protestant rulers. These, accus- 
tomed to Protestant teaching, which 
admitted an unlimited civil surveil- 
lance in ecclesiastical affairs, were 
only too willing to exercise their pow- 
er over the Catholic Church. They 
wished and hoped to sever her con- 
nection with Rome ; change her into 
a national church, and, uniting her 
with Lutherans and other sectaries, 
form one state church. Such a 
thought will not appear strange to 
us, if we consider that religious in- 
difference reigned supreme, particu- 
larly among the educated classes. 
A fierce battle, not with the material 
sword, but with the weapons of faith 
and talent, was to be fought, in order 
to free the church from the shackles 
of state control. The standard-bear- 
er in this great conflict was, again, 
Joseph Gorres. 

The 11thof November, 1837, marks 
the turning-point of the career of the 
modern church in Germany. From 
that date it revived and began to be 
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independent. To Clement Augustus 
von Dréste-Vischering, the great and 
pious Archbishop of Cologne, belongs 
the glory of opening the battle, and 
of bearing the first brunt of the on- 
slaughts of the state. The civil go- 
vernment wished him, in contradic- 
tion to the laws of the church, to 
impart her blessing to mixed mar- 
riages; and also to give over the 
chairs of theology and the education 
of the young clergy to the Hermesi- 
ans, whose corypheus, Hermes, had 
invented a half-way system between 
faith and rationalism. Clement Au- 
gustus, the Athanasius of our times, 
unarmed and alone, bravely entered 
the lists against the spirit of indif- 
ferentism and the whole power of 
the Prussian government. But Gre- 
gory XVI., in his memorable allocu- 
tion of December roth, 1837, made the 
cause of the archbishop his own ; for 
it was the cause of religion, and the 
church. The Catholics of the Rhine 
province, awakened from their slum- 
bers, rallied with unexpected ardor to 
the support of their chief pastor. But 
their cause needed the aid of the 
press, and Gorres was the man to 
wield that power in their defence. 
He who had been standing so long 
on the watch-tower, observing and 
noting the signs of the times, saw 
that the moment had arrived to strike 
2 blow for the liberty of the church. 
In January, 1838, appeared his Atha- 
nasius. It fell like a thunderbolt from 
an unclouded sky among all those 
who had expected, with the power of 
the state and an enlightened press, 
to make short work of the medizval 
archbishop. It came like a ray of 
divine light into the minds of the de- 
spised and intimidated Catholics, a 
ray that shone in their hearts, and 
enkindled in them faith and courage. 
There now arose in Germany a power- 
ful catholic public opinion, which en- 
forced respect from its adversarigs. 
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In vain did opponents swarm, 


Pie- 
tists, Hegelians, politicians, jurists 
~~ 


professors, and journalists wrote 
against Athanasius, which was spread 
over all Germany by four large edi. 
tions. Gorres answered the critics 
of Athanasius by another work, called 
Die Triarier, printed in 1838, and 
which achieved the spiritual victory 
of his first book. . 

The further history of this cause 
is known. The innocence of the arch- 
bishop and the right of the church 
were acknowledged ; and the noble 
ruler, who then sat on the Prussian 
throne, confessed the justice of the 
principles which Gorres had so ably 
explained and defended. The battle 
between Protestantism andCatholicity 
for the future should be on even foot- 
ing ; carried on no longer by force 
or cunning, but by spiritual weapons 
alone. This is all that truth requires 
to disarm her enemies—a fair field 
and no treachery. At the same time 
with the Athanasius of GéGrres, cath- 
olic public opinion found a vehicle in 
the Historisch-politische Blatter, edited 
at Munich. G6rres was its chief of 
staff. His last article in this maga- 
zine, which exercised the greatest 
influence throughout Germany, and 
which still flourishes, appeared in the 
“January number of 1848, shortly be- 
fore his death. 

Freedom of the church is the con- 
dition of its beneficent and working 
life, but not the life itself. Faith is 
the basis of religious and church life ; 
faith in the supernatural ideas and 
facts of revelation, whose centre is 
Christ, the incarnate Son of God and 
Redeemer of the world. This faith 
seemed to have disappeared with the 
freedom of the church. Protestant- 
ism, which began by denying the 
church, logically ended with a denial 
of the existence of Christ. Strauss 
wrote his Life of Fesus with this in- 
tention. Even among the Catholics, 
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indifferentism, rationalism, and infi- 
delity had made ravages, and men 
asked, Where was the faith of the Ca- 
tholic populations? A striking an- 
swer to this question was the Pil- 
erimage to Trier; the extraordinary 
spectacle of over a million of free 
men attesting their living belief in 
Christ the Son of God ; a proof that 
the Catholic people despised sham 
liberalism and sham enlightenment, 
set revolutions at defiance, and pro- 
fessed the same faith as in the days 
of their fathers. This was the mean- 
ing of that remarkable event, which 
Gorres explains in his last published 
pamphlet, called the Pilgrimage to 
Trier. 

Gorres now ceased to bea publicist. 
He had written countless works ; he 
had aided truth with word and work. 
No one had done more. No one had 
seen so clearly into the future. He 
had attacked selfishness in high and 
low. His enemies were countless. 
No man received so much abuse as 
he ; no one was the object of greater 
hate and more fierce persecution. 
Yet you will seek in vain for one word 
of invective against his adversaries in 
any of his works. His blood boils ; 
his words rush; his lips quiver ; his 
pen runs nervously along the paper ; 
his sentences glow and thrill in defence 
of truth; but he is never abusive or 
personal. He chastises wickedness, 
carves iniquity with the knife of sa- 
tire, and scourges folly by his wit ; but 
in the midst of the battle he has ever 
a friendly hand to stretch out to his 
opponent. Would that all our modern 
journalists might take a lesson from 
him in this respect ! 

Viewing things from the standpoint 
of divine providence, and having no 
desire but that of seeing the divine 
plans realized, he was always tranquil 
in the midst of storms and confusion. 
His writings as a publicist are conse- 
quently not merely ephemeral, or of 
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passing importance but contain the 
most profound views on the relations 
of church and state, on the dogmas 
of religion, the principles of philo- 
sophy, politics, and history. 

But the influence of Gorres was 
not confined to mere journalism ; he 
studied and developed science and 
art. Gorres possessed immense 
knowledge ; yet little of it was school 
learning. He had aided to free his 
fatherland and the church ; he also 
helped to free science and art from 
their shackles. The learned almost 
despised the supernatural. The lives 
of the saints were looked on as so 
many myths ; their miracles absurd ; 
and everything that was not rational 
or natural was considered as the re- 
sult of superstition and ignorance. 
In order to counteract this tendency 
of the age, and bring out boldly the 
belief in the supernatural, Gorres 
wrote in 1826, his St. Francis, a 
Troubadour; in 1827, Emmanuel 
Swedenborg, his Visions,and Relation 
to the Church; an introduction to 
Diepenbrock’s edition of the works 
of Blessed Henry Suso ; and in 1842, 
his greatest work, in five volumes, en- 
titled Christian Mysticism. 

The foundation and source of all 
mystic theology is the incarnation of 
God, the union of the divine with the 
human, in order that the latter should 
be united with the divine. But what 
took place in Christ is not merely a 
passing event, but a living, enduring 
act of God ; who continues the in- 
carnation in the most holy sacrament 
of the altar, the mystery of mysteries ; 
through which the wonderful life and 
works of Christ, according to his pro- 
mise, are continued in the saints of 
his church. Hence come the super- 
natural phenomena of visions and ec- 
stasies in the corporal and spiritual 
life of the saints. Gorres sought to 
give not a bare, dry history of those 
marvels, but to explain and prove 
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them scientifically. But, as to the 
kingdom of the good, of grace, and 
of the celestial, there is opposed a 
kingdom of evil, which is controlled 
by the fallen angels ; Gorres has also 
endeavored in his A/ystik to render 
intelligible this night-side of the super- 
natural. 

“As the eyes of the Spaniards,” 
he writes in the beginning of this 
wonderful book, “on crossing the 
ocean, whose dangers, unconquered 
for so many centuries, they had brav- 
ed and escaped, were struck with ad- 
miration and astonishment at the 
spectacle of a new world, whose 
chains of mountains, mighty lakes, 
and rivers murmuring with strange 
voices, primeval forests, unaccustom- 
ed flowers, birds, beasts, and another 
race of men speaking a hitherto un- 
heard language, greeted their arrival ; 
so will it happen to the majority of 
’ those who cast a glance over the mar- 
vellous world, which is here exposed 
to their vision ; and whose existence 
and comprehensibility have been un- 
known to them by their own fault, and 
through the neglect and calumny of 
others ; just as the Atlantis of the 
ancients had been well-nigh forgotten 
through the inattention of mankind. 
I call it a world of marvels, and, as 
no one will contradict this assertion, 
I further ask, When has a book ap- 
peared in these later days, which, 
leaving higher considerations aside, 
has, in the interests of science alone, 
sought to explain such a variety of 
the most remarkabie and important 
events ; facts, acts, and experiences 
which give us an insight into the in- 
terior recesses of the soul ; which lay 
open its most hidden nature, and 
throw the greatest light on metaphysi- 
ology and metapsychology? ‘These 
materials have lain scattered about 
publicly, yet no one has thought it 
worth while to stoop down and col- 
lect them. In vain has the rich har- 
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vest presented its nodding ears, no 
one would take the trouble to apply 
the sickle. For the learned put their 
heads together and decided that the 
miraculous phenomena were all false, 
mere jugglery, or the hallucinations 
of superstitious imaginations; and 
that it would be ridiculous and con- 
temptible in any one even to give 
them a thought.” 

Another remarkable writing of 
Gorres is his introduction to the 
Life of Christ, composed against 
Strauss by Sepp. His _ historical 
works while occupying the chair of 
professor of history were few. In 
1830, appeared his Basis, Connection, 
and Chronology of the History of the 
World ; in 1844, he printed Zhe Sons 
of Faphet and their Common Origin in 
Armenia, in which he tried to clear 
up the difficulties of the Mosaic ac- 
count of the races of men ; and in 
1845, came forth from the press, Zhe 
Three Roots of the Celtic Race in Gaul, 
and their Immigrations. He had con- 
ceived the idea of composing a uni- 
versal history ; but he never accom- 
plished this intention. 

Wolfgang Menzel, one of the ablest 
of German critics, in his History of 
Literature, p. 157, thus ably judges 
the character of Gorres as a writer: 
“T know not what better expresses 
the character of his mind than to 
compare it to the Strasburg Minster 
or the Cathedral of Cologne. It is 
said that Winckelmann was an inte- 
rior artist, and Tieck an internal tra- 
gedian ; so Gorres may be called an 
interior architect. At least all hi: 
writings, by their logical design and 
their gorgeous ornaments of imagina- 
tion, remind us of the art of Ervinius. 
In all his works of natural philosophy, 
of mythology, politics, and history, 
we perceive the deep feeling and re- 
verie of the Gothic mason. Gorres’s 
works are to be esthetically regard- 
ed as churches wonderfully planned, 
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thoroughly executed from deep foun- 
dations to spire-top ; rich and finish- 
ed masterpieces; but entirely dis- 
tinct and different from other crea- 
tions of the human mind by their 
Christian, holy, and ecclesiastical 
character. Hence arises their un- 
popularity in our time. Those who 
are able to understand and love art, 
as a rule, admire only the superficial, 
and are incapable of fathoming the 
depth of a work of Gorres, and com- 
prehending, in all its grandeur and 
vastness, his spiritual architecture. 
Even persons who have genius enough 
to think deeply are inspired by too 
profane a spirit to contemplate pro- 
perly and feel the force of Gorres’ 
writings, which the incense of the 
holy of holies is ever wreathing with 


its delicious aroma. ‘The literati, 


therefore, call him bombastic ; and 
the philosophists say he is mystical; 
and thus one of the richest and deep- 


est intellects of the nation remains 
a stranger to them, if not actually 
an object of their contempt.” Thus 
Menzel. 

The last observation is not, how- 
ever, entirely true. As Catholic Ger- 
many awakes from its lethargy, and 
rises gradually higher over the mate- 
rialism and frivolity of the present, 
bringing with it again into notice the 
lofty and eternal ideas of religion 
and history, recalling the glories of 
its artistic days, attested by its grand 
monasteries and cathedrals, the fame 
of Gorres will grow, his merits be 
disclosed, his mind and services be 
better appreciated. Men will say of 
him in the future what he himself 
has written of the architect of the 
Cathedral of Cologne in his little 
book on Zhe Cathedral of Cologne 
and the Minster of Strasburg: 
“The Cathedral of Cologne is the 
work of one of the greatest minds 
that ever left a trace of its power 
onearth. The dizzy height of the 
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building, which we cannot contem- 
plate without awe, gives us an idea 
of the profundity of the genius that 
planned it. In the conceiver of 
such a work were harmoniously blen- 
ded the most singular and excep- 
tional mental faculties. A creative 
imagination, productive as nature, 
which takes pleasure in the genera- 
tion of manifold forms of being ; 
power of intellect, which penetrates 
the very essence of things, and com- 
prehends the whole ideal realm 
without effort ; a clearness of appre- 
hension, which, like a flash, lays bare 
the darkest objects ; a reason which 
grasps the relation of things with 
perspicuity ; arranging with ease 
their synthetic and analytic connec- 
tions ; finally, a deep feeling and 
sentiment of the beautiful, of the 
most pure and exalted character ; all 
united to make their possessor ca- 
pable for his undertaking. Besides, 
had he succeeded in completing it, 
he must have possessed a persever- 
ing will, a most extensive tech- 
nical knowledge of the arts and 
trades ; and an amount of practical 
knowledge which alone would make 
him an extraordinary genius.” Gor- 
res, in thus describing the architect 
of the Cologne Cathedral, leaves us 
his own portrait. 

The private life of Gorres was free 
from blame ; and in this regard he 
is a model among so many distin- 
guished men, who are not always 
free from reproach in their domestic 
relations. Even his youth was 
marked by no follies. His domestic 
life was pure, and he brought up his 
children not only with a high’ intel- 
lectual training, but also in the fear 
of God and in the principles of 
Christian morality. 

His house was the picture of a 
German farmer’s. It was open to 
every good man, and closed only to 
the wicked and false. Its master 
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was pleasant, jovial, and fond of 
gayety and innocent amusement. 
Gorres was not a mere theoretical 
Catholic ; but a true son of the 
church in his practical conduct, full 
of piety and Christian charity. He 
was generous to the poor and needy. 
He feared God, loved the church, 
and obeyed the pope. He was 
edifying at divine service, assisted 
daily at the holy sacrifice, and re- 
ceived holy communion frequently. 
He was a short, thick-set man, able 
to bear labor and fatigue. Always 
healthy, he had hardly ever spent a 
day in bed. - He had a broad brow 
and brilliant eyes. His hair was 
auburn, streaked with grey in his old 
age, hanging loosely about his head, 
so that Clement Brentano compared 
his appearance to that of an old 
lion shaking and pulling his mane 
caught in the bars of his cage. 
Gorres died as he had lived, well, 
pious, and happy. It is a remarkable 
fact, that great men have at last often 
to undergo great trials. Moses died 
before entering the promised land ; 
Peter and Paul, in the midst of a 
fierce persecution excited against 
the young church they had found- 
ed; St. Augustine, while -African 
Christianity was being destroyed by 
the Vandals; Gregory VII., dying, 
exclaimed, “I have loved justice and 
Lated iniquity, therefore do I die in 
exile.” In our time, O’Connell saw 
inis beloved island a prey to famine, 
while he breathed his last far away 
from her. Gorres, too, saw all that 
he had contended for well-nigh 
ruined, and the labor of years ap- 
peared to be in vain. Eight .days 
before his death, he took to his bed, 
and received the blessed Eucharist. 
On January 25th, 1848, his children 
and friends celebrated his seventy- 
second birthday. He received holy 
communion again-two days before his 
departure,which took place onJ anuary 
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29th, at half-past six in the morning, 
whilst his children and friends knelt 
at his bedside repeating the Litany 
for the dying ; and while his friend 
and pupil, Professor Haneberg, was 
saying Mass for him. A letter, writ- 
ten just after his death by an eye- 
witness, contains this passage : “ The 
corpse was beautiful. It became like 
alabaster. The head, face, and 
broad brow were calm, clear, and 
peaceful, as if freed from the cares 
of this life, and awaiting the resurrec- 
tion of the just.” Thus died, uttering 
holy sentiments, one of the greatest 
intellects of this or any other age. 

An extraordinary remark of Gér- 
res, just before his death, is presery- 
ed. His mind wandered among the 
scenes of his former studies, and, re- 
calling the dead nations of history, 
he said, “ Let us pray for the peoples 
that are no more!” 

Gorres has been frequently called 
the O’Connell of Catholic Germany. 
There is some truth in the parallel. 
It is true he could not address a 
hundred thousand of his countrymen 
from the rostrum ; yet his Afercur) 
of the Rhine and his Athanasius 
could effect as much as his living 
voice. He was not, like O’Connell, 
the recognized leader of his people ; 
yet all good men regarded him as 
their master ; and all who had wit- 
nessed his patriotism in 1814, and 
his faith in 1837, trusted him as Ire- 
land did her O’Connell. O’Connell’s 
work was indeed more rapid and ex- 
citing in the present ; but more effi- 
cacious in the future was what Gor- 
res had done, and more fruitful the 
seed which he planted. Gorres had 
not to free the Catholics of Germany 
from a yokg, such as England had 
put over the neck of her sister isle ; 
still he was-a real liberator, a 
liberator of Germans from foreign 
manners ; for every nation is ordained 
of God, and it is a shame and a dis- 
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grace, by aping foreign manners, to 
deny the fatherland to which we be- 
long by speech and nativity ; a liber- 
ator of the church from state tute- 
lage, which injured the civil as 
well as the ecclesiastical power ; 
a liberator of the sciences from the 
shackles of rationalism and_infi- 
delity; a liberator of the catholic 
spirit and of catholic self-conscious- 
ness from the slumber of indifferent- 
ism and the chains of the spirit of 
the age ; an agitator and excitator 
was he in the cause of truth and 
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virtue ; he dragged Catholic Germany 
out of the miry dungeon of pusilla- 
nimity, taught her self-respect, and 
made the blood, which had been 
stagnant, flow again in her veins. 
As O’Connell loved his country, his 
church, and liberty, so did Gorres ; 
especially that true liberty which is 
as distinct from the false as God is 
from idols. May Germany and the 
church never want geniuses like 
Gorres in their need; and may God 
send a shower of such men to our 
own United States! 





NATURE 


In the article on Rome and the 
World in the Magazine for Novem- 
ber last, it was shown that there is 
an irrepressible conflict between the 
spirit which dominates in the world 
and that which reigns in the church, 
or the antagonism which there is and 
must be between Christ and Satan, 
the law of life and the law of death ; 
and every one who has attempted to 
live in strict obedience to the law of 
God has found that he has to sustain 
an unceasing warfare beiween the 
spirit and the flesh, between the law 
of the mind and the law in the mem- 
bers. We see the right, we approve 
it, we resolve to do it, and do it not. 
We are drawn away from it by the 
seductions of the flesh, our appetites, 
passions, and carnal affections, so 
that the good we would do, we do not, 
and the evil we would not, that we 
do. This, which is really a struggle 
in our own bosom between the higher 
nature and the lower, is sometimes 
regarded a&$ a struggle between na- 
ture and grace, and taken as a proof 
that our nature is evil, and that be- 
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tween it and grace there is an inher- 
ent antagonism which can be remov- 
ed only by the destruction either of 
nature by grace, or of grace by nature. 

Antagonism there certainly is be- 
tween the spirit of Christ “and the 
spirit of the world, and in the bosom 
of the individual between the spi- 
rit and the flesh. This antagonism 
must last as long as this life lasts, for 
the carnal mind is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be; 
but this implies no antagonism be- 
tween the law of grace and the law of 
naiure ; for there is, as St. Paul as- 
sures us, “no condemnation to them 
who arein Christ Jesus, who walk not 
according to the flesh.” (Rom. viii. 
1.) Nor does this struggle imply that 
our nature is evil or has been cor- 
rupted by the fall ; for the Council of 
Trent has defined that the flesh in- 
deed inclines to sin, but is not itself 
sin. It remains even after baptism, 
and renders the combat necessary 
through life ; but they who resist it 
and walk after the spirit are not sin- 
ners, because they retain it, feel its 
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motions, and are exposed to its se- 
ductions. All evil originates in the 
abuse of good, for God has never 
made anything evil. We have suf- 
fered and suffer from original sin ; 
we have lost innocence, the original 
righteousness in which we were consti- 
tuted, the gifts originally added there- 
to, or the integrity of our nature—as 
immunity from disease and death, the 
subjection of the body to the soul, 
the inferior soul to the higher—and 
fallen into a disordered or abnormal 
state ; but our nature has undergone 
no entitative or physical change or 
corruption, and it is essentially now 
what it was before the fall. It re- 
tains all its original faculties, and 
these all retain their original nature. 
The understanding lacks the super- 
natural light that illumined it in the 
state of innocence ; but it is still un- 
derstanding, and still operates and 
can operate only ad veritatem ; free- 
will, as the Council of Trent defines, 
has been enfeebled, attenuated, either 
positively in itself by being despoiled 
of its integrity and of its supernatu- 
ral endowment, or negatively by the 
greater obstacles in the appetites and 
passions it has to overcome ; but it is 
free-will still, and operates and can 
operate only propter bonitatem. We 
can will only good, or things only in 
the respect that they are good, and 
only for the reason they are good. 
We do notand cannot will evil as evil, 
or for the sake of evil. The object 
and only object of the intellect is 
truth, the object and only object of 
the will is good, as it was before the 
prevarication of Adam or original 
sin. 

Even our lower nature, concupiscen- 
tia, in which is the fomes peccati, is 
still entitatively good, and the due sa- 
tisfaction of all its tendencies is use- 
ful and necessary in the economy of 
human life. Food and drink are ne- 
cessary to supply the waste of the 


body and to maintain its health and 
strength. Every natural affection, pas- 
sion, appetite, or tendency points to 
a good of some sort, which cannot be 
neglected without greater or less in. 
jury; nor is the sensible pleasure 
that accompanies the gratification of 
our nature in itself evil, or without a 
good and necessary end. Where. 
then, is the evil, and in what consists 
the damage done to our nature by 
original sin? The damage, aside 
from the cu/pa, or sin and consequent 
loss of communion with God, is in the 
disorder introduced, the abnormal 
development of the flesh or the ap- 
petites and passions consequent on 
their escape from the control of rea- 
son, their fall under Satanic influ 
ence, and the ignoble slavery, when 
they became dominant, to which 
they reduce reason and free-will as 
ministers of their pleasure. All the 
tendencies of our nature have each 
its special end, which each seeks 
without respect for the special ends 
of the others ; and hence, if not re- 
strained by reason within the bounds 
of moderation and sobrijety, they run 
athwart one another, and introduce 
into the bosom of the individual dis- 
order and anarchy, whence proceed 
the disorder and anarchy, the tyranny 
and oppression, the wars and fightings 
insociety. The appetites and passions 
are all despotic and destitute of rea- 
son, each seeking blindly and with 
all its force its special gratification ; 
and the evil is in the struggle of 
each for the mastery of the others, 
and in their tendency to make rea- 
son and free-will their servants, or to 
bring the superior soul into bondage 
to the inferior, as is said, when we say 
of a man, “ He is the slave of his 
appetites,” or “ the slave of his pas- 
sions,” so that we are led to prefer 
a present and temporary good, 
though smaller, to a distant future 
and eternal beatitude, though in- 
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finitely greater. Hence, under their 
control we not only are afflicted with 
internal disorder and anarchy, but 
we come to regard the pleasure that 
accompanies the gratification of our 
sensitive appetites and passions as 
the real and true end of life. We eat 
and drink, not in order to live, but 
we live in order to eat and drink. We 
make sensual pleasure our end, the 
motive of our activity and the mea- 
sure of our progress. Hence we are 
carnal men, sold under sin, follow 
the carnal mind, which is antagonis- 
tic to the spiritual mind, or to reason 
and will, which, though they do in 
the carnal man the bidding of the 
flesh, never approve it, nor mistake 
what the flesh craves for the true end 
of man. 

The antagonism here is antagonism 
between the spirit and the flesh, not 
an antagonism between nature and 
grace—certainly not between the law 
of nature and the law of grace. The 


law of nature is something very dif- 
ferent from the natural laws of the 
physicists, which are simply physi- 


cal laws. Transcendentalists, huma- 
nitarians, and naturalists confound 
these physical laws with what theolo- 
gians call the natural law as distin- 
guished from the revealed law, and 
take as their rule of morals the maxim, 
“Follow nature,” that is, follow one’s 
own inclinations and _ tendencies. 
They recognize no real difference be- 
tween the law of obedience and the law 
of gravitation, and allow no distinc- 
tion between physical laws and moral 
law. Hence for them there is a phy- 
sical, but no moral order. The law 
of nature, as recognized by theolo- 
gians and moralists, is a moral law, 
not a physical law, a law which is ad- 
dressed to reason and free-will, and 
demands motives, not simply a mov- 
er. It is called natural because it 
is promulgated by the Supreme Law- 
giver through natural reason, instead 
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of supernatural revelation, and is, at 
least in a measure, known to all 
men ; for all men have reason, and 2 
natural sense of right and wrong, and, 
therefore, a conscience. 

Natural reason is able to attain to 
the full knowledge of the natural law, 
but, as St. Thomas maintains, only in 
the éite of the race. For the bulk of 
mankind a revelation is necessary to 
give them an adequate knowledge 
even of the precepts of the natural 
law ; but as in some men it can be 
known by reason alone, it is within 
the reach of our natural faculties, 
and therefore properly called natural. 
Not that nature is the source from 
which it derives its legal character, 
but the medium of its promulgation. 

The law of grace or the revealed 
law presupposes the natural law— 
gratia supponit naturam—and how- 
ever much or little it contains that 
surpasses it, it contains nothing that 
contradicts, abrogates, or overrides it. 
The natural law itself requires that all 
our natural appetites, passions, and 
tendencies be restrained within the 
bounds of moderation, and subordi- 
nated to a moral end or the true end 
of man, the great purpose of his ex- 
istence ; and even Epicurus, who 
makes pleasure the end of our exist- 
ence, our supreme good, requires, at 
least theoretically, the lower nature to 
be indulged only with sobriety and 
moderation. His error is not so 
much in the indulgence he allowed 
to the sensual or carnal nature, which 
he was as well aware as others, needs 
the restraints of reason and will, as 
in placing the supreme good in the 
pleasure that accompanies the grati- 
fication of nature, and in giving as 
the reason or motive of the restraint, 
not the will of God, but the greater 
amount and security of natural plea- 
sure. The natural law not only com- 
mands the restraint, but forbids us to 
make the pleasure the supreme good, 
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or the motive of the restraint. It 
places the supreme good in the fulfil- 
ment of the real purpose of our ex- 
istence, makes the proper motive jus- 
tice or right, not pleasure, and com- 
mands us to subordinate inclination 
to duty as determined by reason or 
the law itself. It requires the lower 
nature to move in subordination to 
the higher, and the higher to act al- 
ways in reference to the ultimate end 
of man, which, we know even from 
reason itself, is God, the final as well 
as the first cause of all things. The 
revealed law and the natural law here 
perfectly coincide, and there is no 
discrepancy between them. If, then, 
we understand by nature the law of 
nature, natural justice and equity, or 
what we know or may know natural- 
ly is reasonable and just, there is no 
contrariety between nature and grace, 
for grace demands only what nature 
herself demands. The supposed 
war of grace against nature is only 
the war of reason and free-will 
against appetite, passion, and incli- 
nation, which can be safely followed 
only when restrained within proper 
bounds. The crucifixion or annihila- 
tion of nature, which Christian asce- 
ticism enjoins, is a moral, not a phy- 
sical crucifixion or annihilation; the 
destruction of pleasure as our motive 
or end. No physical destruction of 
anything natural, nor physical change 
in anything natural, is demanded by 
grace or Christian perfection. The law 
of grace neither forbids nor diminish- 
es the pleasure that accompanies the 
satisfaction of nature ; it only forbids 
our making it our good, an end to 
be lived for. When the saints mor- 
tify the flesh, chastise the body, or 
sprinkle with ashes their mess of bit- 
ter herbs, it is to maintain inward 
freedom, to prevent pleasure from 
gaining a mastery over them, and be- 
coming a motive of action, or per- 
haps oftener from a love of sacrifice, 


and the desire to share with Christ 
in his sufferings to redeem the world. 
We all of us, if we have any sympa- 
thies, feel an invincible repugnance 
to feasting and making merry when 
our friends, those we tenderly love, 
are suffering near us, and the saints 
see always the suffering Redeemer, 
Christ in his agony in the garden 
and on the cross, before their eyes. 
him whom they love deeply, tender- 
ly, with the whole heart and soul. 
But though the law of nature and 
the law of grace really coincide, we 
have so suffered from original sin, 
that we cannot, by our unassisted 
natural strength, perfectly keep even 
the law of nature. The law of nature 
requires us to love God with our 
whole heart and with our whole 
soul, and with all our strength and 
with all our mind, and our neighbor 
as ourselves. This law, though not 
above our powers in integral nature, 
is above them in our fallen ce abnor- 
mal state. Grace is the supernatu- 
ral assistance given us through Jesus 
Christ to deliver us from the bon- 
dage of Satan and the flesh, and to 
enable us to fulfil this great law. 
This is what is sometimes called me- 
dicinal grace ; and however antago- 
nistic it may be to the moral disorder 
introduced by original sin and aggra- 
vated by actual sin, it is no more an- 
tagonistic to nature itself than is the 
medicine administered by the physi- 
cian to the body to enable it to throw 
off a disease too strong for it, and to 
recover its health. What assists. na- 
ture, aids it to keep the law and at- 
tain to freedom and normal develop- 
ment, cannot be opposed to nature or 
in any manner hurtful to it. 
Moreover, grace is not merely me- 
dicinal, nor simply restricted to re- 
pairing the damage done by original 
sin. Where sin abounded, grace super- 
abounds. Whether, if man had not 
sinned, God would have become in- 
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carnate or not is a question which we 
need not raise here, any more than 
the question whether God could or 
could not, congruously with his known 
attributes, have created man in what 
the theologians call the state of 
pure nature, as he is now born, 
seclusa vatione culpe et pene, and 
therefore for a natural beatitude ; for 
it is agreed on all hands that he did 
not so create him, and that the incar- 
nation is not restricted in its inten- 
tion or effect to the simple redemp- 
tion of man from sin, original or ac- 
tual, and his restoration to the inte- 
grity of his nature, lost by the preva- 
rication of Adam. All schools teach 
that as a matter of fact the incarna- 
tion looks higher and farther, and is 
intended to elevate man to a super- 
natural order of spiritual life, and to 
secure him a supernatural beatitude, 
a life and beatitude to which his na- 
ture alone is not adequate. 

Man regarded in the present de- 
cree of God has not only his origin 
in the supernatural, but also his last 
end or final cause. He proceeds 
from God as first cause, and returns 
tohim as final cause. The oriental 
religions, the Egyptian, Hindu, Chi- 
nese, and the Buddhist, etc., all say 
as much, but fall into the error of 
making him proceed from God by 
way of emanation, generation, forma- 
tion, or development, and his return 
to him as final cause, absorption in 
him, as the stream in the fountain, or 
the total loss of individuality, which, 
instead of being perfect beatitude 
in God, is absolute personal annihila- 
tion. But these religions have origi- 
nated in a truth which they misap- 
prehend, pervert, or travesty. Man, 
both Christian faith and sound philo- 
sophy teach us, proceeds from God 
as first cause by way of creation pro- 
per, and returns to him as final cause 
without absorption in him or loss of 
individuality. God ‘creates man, not 
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indeed an independent, but a sub- 
stantive existence, capable of acting 
from his own centre as a second 
cause ; and however intimate may be 
his relation with God, he is always 
distinguishable from him, and can no 
more be confounded with him as his 
final cause than he can be confound- 
ed with him as his first cause. Not 
only the race but the individual man 
returns to God, and finds in him his 
supreme good, and individually unit- 
ed to him, through the Word made 
flesh, enjoys personally in him an 
infinite beatitude. 

God alike as first cause and as final 
cause is supernatural. And man 
therefore can neither exist nor find 
his beatitude without the interven- 
tion of the supernatural. He can 
no more rise to a supernatural beati- 
tude or beatitude in God without the 
supernatural act of God, than he 
could begin to exist without that act. 
The natural is created and finite, and 
can be no medium of the infinite or 
supernatural. Man, as he is in the 
present decree of God, cannot obtain 
his end, rise to his supreme good or 
beatitude, without a supernatural me- 
dium. This medium in relation to 
the end, or in the teleological order, 
is the Word made flesh, God incar- 
nate, Jesus Christ, the only mediator 
between God andmen. Jesus Christ 
is not only the medium of our re- 
demption from sin and the conse- 
quences of the fall, but of our eleva- 
tion to the plane of a supernatural 
destiny, and perfect beatitude in the 
intimate and eternal possession of 
God, who is both our good and the 
Good in itself. This is a higher, an 
infinitely greater good than man 
could ever have attained to by his 
natural powers even in a state of 
integral nature, or if he had not 
sinned, andhad had no need of a Re- 
deemer ; and hence the apostle tells 
us where sin abounded grace supera- 
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bounded, and the church sings on 
Holy Saturday, O felix culpa. The 
incarnate Word is the medium of this 
superabounding good, as the Father 
is its principle and the Holy Ghost 
its consummator, 

Whether grace is something creat- 
ed, as St. Thomas maintains, and as 
would seem to follow from the doc- 
trine of infused virtues asserted by 
the Council of Trent, or the direct 
action of the Holy Ghost within us, 
as was held by Petrus Lombardus, 
the Master of Senfences, it is certain 
that the medium of all grace given to 
enable us to attain to beatitude is 
the Incarnation, and hence is termed 
by theologians gratia Christi, and 
distinguishable from the simple gratia 
Dei, which is bestowed on man in 
the initial order, or order of genesis, 
commonly the natural order, because 
its explication is by natural genera- 
tion, and not as the teleological or- 
der, by the election- of grace. The 
grace of Christ by which our nature 
is elevated to the plane of the super- 
natural, and enabled to attain to a 
supernatural end or beatitude, can- 
not be opposed to nature, or in any 
sense antagonistic to nature. Nature 
is not denied or injured because its 
author prepares for it a greater, an 
infinitely greater than a natural or 
created good, to which no created 
nature by its own powers, however 
exalted, could ever attain. Men 
may doubt if such a good remains for 
those who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
and by his grace follow him in the 
regeneration, but nobody can pretend 
that the proffer of such good, and the 
gift of the means to attain it, can be 
any injury or slight to nature. 

There is no doubt that in the flesh 
which resists grace, because grace 
would subordinate it to reason and 
free-will, but this, though the practi- 
cal difficulty, is not the real dialectic 
difficulty which men feel in the way of 
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accepting the Christian doctrine of 
grace. Men object to it on the 
ground that it substitutes grace for 
nature, and renders nature good for 
nothing in the Christian or teleologi- 
cal order—the order of return to God 
as our last end or final cause. We 
have anticipated and refuted this 
objection in condemning the panthe- 
istic doctrine of the orientals, and by 
maintaining that the return to God is 
without absorption in him, or loss of 
our individuality or distinct personal- 
ity. 

The beatitude which the regenerate 
soul attains to in God by the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the beati- 
tude of that very individual soul that 
proceeds, by way of creation, from 
God. The saints by being blest in 
God are not lost in him, but retain in 
glory their original human nature and 
their identical personal existence. 
This the church plainly teaches in 
her cultus sanctorum. She invokes 
the saints in heaven, and honors them 
as individuals distinct from God, and 
as distinct personalities ; and hence, 
she teaches us that the saints are sons 


_ of God only by adoption, and, though 


living by and in the Incarnate Word, 
are not themselves Christ, or the 
Word made flesh. In the Incarna- 
tion, the human personality was ab- 
sorbed or superseded by the divine 
personality, so that the human nature 
assumed had a divine but no human 
personality. The Word assumed hu- 
man nature, not a human person. 
Hence the error of the Nestorians and 
Adoptionists, and also of those who 
in our own times are willing to call 
Mary the mother of Christ, but shrink 
from calling her OeordéKoc, or the 
Mother of God. But in the saints, 
who are not hypostatically united to 
the Word, human nature not only re- 
mains unchanged, but retains its hu- 
man personality ; and the saints are 
as really men, as really human per- 
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sons in glory, as they were while in 
the flesh, and are the same human 
persons that they were before either 
regeneration or glorification. The 
church, by her cudtus sanctorum, teach- 
es us to regard the glorified saints as 
still human persons, and to honor 
them as human persons, who by the 
aid of grace have merited the honor 
we give them. We undoubtedly hon- 
or God in his saints as well as in all 
his works of nature or of grace ; but 
this honor of God in his works is that 
of Jatria, and is not that which is 
rendered to the saints. In the cu/tus 
sanctorum, we not only honor him in 
his works, but we also honor the 
saints themselves for their own per- 
sonal worth, acquired not, indeed, 
without grace, but still acquired by 
them, and is as much theirs as if it 
had been acquired by their unassist- 
ed natural powers ; for our natural 
powers are from God as first cause, 
no less than grace itself, only grace 
is from him through the Incarnation. 
You say, it is objected, that grace 
supposes nature, gratia supponit na- 
turam, yet St. Paul calls the regen- 
eration a new creation, and the re- 
generated soul a newcreature. Very 
true ; yet he says this not because 
the nature given in generation is 
destroyed or superseded in regen- 
eration, but because regeneration no 
more than generation can be ini- 
tiated or sustained without the di- 
vine creative act; because genera- 
tion can never become of itself re- 
generation, or make the first motion 
towardit. Without the divine regen- 
erative act we cannot enter upon our 
teleological or spiritual life, but must 
remain for ever in the order of gen- 


eration, and infinitely below our des- . 


tiny, as is the’case with the reprobate 
or those who die unregenerate. But 
it is the person born of Adam that is 
regenerated, that is translated into 
the kingdom of God’s dear Son, and 
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that is the recipient of regenerating, 
persevering, and giorifying grace. 
This is the point we insist on ; for, if 
so, the objection that grace destroys 
or supersedes nature is refuted. The 
whole of Catholic theology teaches 
that grace assists nature, but does not 
create or substitute a new nature, as is 
evident from the fact that it teaches 
that in regeneration even we must 
concur with grace, that we can resist 
it, and after regeneration lose all 
that grace confers, apostatize from 
the faith, and fall even below the 
condition of the unregenerate. This 
would be impossible, if we did not 
retain our nature as active in and af- 
ter regeneration. In this life it is 
certain that regeneration is a moral, 
a spiritual, not a physical change, 
and that our reason and will are 
emancipated from the bondage of sin, 
and are simply enabled to act froma 
higher plane and gain a higher end 
than it could unassisted ; but it is the 
natural person that is enabled and 
that acts in gaining the higher end. 
Grace, then, does not in this life de- 
stroy or supersede nature, and the 
authorized cu/tus of the saints proves 
that it does not in the glorified saint 
or life to come. 

The same conclusion follows from 
the fact that regeneration only fulfils 
generation. “I am not come,” said 
our Lord, “ to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
The creative act, completed, as to the 
order of procession of existences from 
God, in the Incarnation or hypostatic 
union, which closes the initial order 
and institutes the teleological, in- 
cludes both the procession of exist- 
ences from God and their return to 
him. Itis completed, fulfilled, and con- 
summated only in regeneration and 
glorification. If the nature that pro- 
ceeds from God is changed or super- 
seded by grace, the creative act is 
not fulfilled, for that which proceeds 
from God does not return to him. 
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The initial man must himself return, 
or with regard to him the creative act 
remains initial and incomplete. In 
the first order, man is only initial or 
inchoate, and is a complete, a per- 
fect man only when he has returned 
to God as his final cause. To main- 
tain that it is not this initial man that 
returns, but, if the supposition be 
possible, another than he, or some- 
thing substituted for him, and that 
has not by way of creation proceed- 
ed from God, would deny the very 
purpose and end of the Incarnation, 
and the very idea of redemption, 
regeneration, and glorification, the 
grace of Christ, and leave man with- 
out any means of redemption or deli- 
verance from sin, or of fulfilling his 
destiny—the doom of the damned in 
hell. The destruction or change of 
man’s nature is the destruction of 
man himself, the destruction of his 
identity, his human personality ; yet 
St. Paul teaches, Rom. viii. 30, that 
the persons called are they who are 
redeemed and glorified: “ Whom he 
predestinated, them also he called ; 
and whom he called, them also he 
justified ; and whom he justified, 
them also he glorified.” 

We can, indeed, do nothing in 
relation to our end without the 
grace of Christ ; but, with that grace 
freely given and strengthening us, 
it is equally certain that we can 
work, and work even meritori- 
ously, or else how could heaven be 
promised us as a reward? Yet it is 
so promised: “ He that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and is 
the rewarder of them that seek him.” 
(Heb. xi. 6.) Moses “looked to the 
reward ;’ David had respect to the 
divine “ retributions ;” and all Chris- 
tians, as nearly all heathen, believe 
in a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments. We are exhorted to flee 
to Christ and obey him that we may 
escape hell and gain heaven. Th: 
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grace by which we are born again 
and are enabled to merit is unques- 
tionably gratuitous, for grace is al- 
ways gratuitous, ommnino gratis, as 
say the theologians, and we can do 
nothing to merit it, no more than we 
could do something to merit our crea- 
tion from nothing ; but though gratui- 
tous, a free gift of God, grace is be- 
stowed on or infused into a subject 
already existing in the order of gene. 
ration or natural order, and we can 
act by it, and can and do, if faith- 
ful to it, merit heaven or eternal life, 
Hence says the apostle, “ Work out 
your salvation with fear and trem- 
bling ; for it is God that worketh in 
you both to will and to do, or to 
accomplish.” (Philip.ii. 12.) But this 
no more implies that the willing and 
doing in the order of regeneration 
are not ours than that our acting in 
the order of nature is not ours be- 
cause we can even in that order act, 
whether for good or for evil, only by 
the divine concurrence. 

The heterodox confound the gift 
of grace by which we are able to 
merit the reward with the reward it- 
self ; hence they maintain, because 
we can merit nothing without grace, 
that we can merit nothing even with 
it, and that we are justified by faith 
alone, which is the free gift of God, 
conferred on whom he wills, and that 
grace is irresistible, and once in 
grace we are always in grace. But 
St. James tells us that we are “justi- 
fied by our works, and not by faith 
only, for faith without works is dead.” 
(St. James ii. 14-25.) Are we who 
work by grace and merit the reward 
the same we that prior to regenera- 
tion sinned and were under wrath? 
Is it we who by the aid of grace me- 
rit the reward, or is it the grace in 
us? If the grace itself, how can it be 
said that we are rewarded? If the 
reward is given not to us who sinned, 
brit to the new person or new nature 
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into which grace is said to change 
us, how can it be said that we either 
merit or are rewarded? Man has 
his specific mature, and if you 
destroy or change that specific na- 
ture, you annihilate him as man, in- 
stead of aiding his return to God as 
his final cause. The theologians 
treat grace not as a new nature or a 
new faculty bestowed on nature, but 
as a habitus, or habit, an infused ha- 
bit indeed, not an acquired habit, 
but none the less a habit on that ac- 
count, which changes not, transforms 
not nature, but gives it, as do all 
habits, a power or facility of doing 
what without it would exceed its 
strength. ‘The subject of the habit 
is the human soul, and that which 
acts by, under, or with the habit is 
also the human soul, not the habit. 
The soul, as before receiving it, is the 
actor, but it acts with an increased 
strength, and does what before it 


could not; yet its nature is simply 


strengthened, not changed. The 
general idea of Zadit must be preserv- 
edthroughout. The personality is not 
in the habit, but in the rational na- 
ture of him into whom the habit is 
infused by the Holy Ghost. In our 
Lord there are the two natures ; but 
in him the divine personality assumes 
the human nature, and is always the 
subject acting, whether acting in the 
human nature or in the divine. In 
the regenerated there are also the 
human and the divine; but the hu- 
man, if I may so speak, assumes the 
divine, and retains from first to last 
its own personality, as is implied in 
the return to God without absorption 
in him or loss of personal individua- 
lity, and in the fact that, though with- 
out grace, we cannot concur with 
grace, yet by the aid of grace we 
can and must concur with it the mo- 
ment we come to the use of reason, 
or it is not effectual. The sacra- 
ments are, indeed, efficacious ex ope- 
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re operato, not by the faith or virtue 
of the recipient, but only in case the 
will, as in infants, opposes no obsta- 
cle to the grace they signify. Yet 
even in infants the concurrence of 
the will is required when they 
come to the use of reason, and the 
refusal to elicit the act loses the ha- 
bit infused by baptism. The bap- 
tized infant must concur with grace 
as soon as capable of a rational act. 

The heterodox who are exclusive 
supernaturalists, because we cannot 
without grace concur with grace, deny 
that the concurrence is needed, and 
assert that grace is irresistible and 
overcomes ‘all resistance, and, as gra- 
tia victrix, subjects tht will. Hence 
they hold that, in faith, regeneration, 
justification, sanctification, nature 
does nothing, and all that is done is 
done by sovereign grace even in 
spite of nature ; but the fact on which 
they rely is not sufficient to sustain 
their theory. The schoolmen, for the 
convenience of teaching, divide and 
subdivide grace till we are in danger 
of losing sight of its essential unity. 
They tell us of prevenient grace, or 
the grace that goes before and excites 
the will; of assisting grace, the grace 
that aids the will when excited to 
elect to concur with grace ; and effi- 
cacious grace, the grace that renders 
the act of concurrence effectual. But 
these three graces are really one and 
the same grace, and the gratia pre- 
veniens, when not resisted, becomes 
immediately gratia adjuvans, and 
aids the will to concur with grace, 
and, if concurred with, it becomes, 
ipso facto and immediately, gratia 
efficax. It needs no grace to resist 
grace, and none, it would seem to 
follow from the freedom of the will, 
not to resist it. Freedom of the 
will, according to the decision of the 
church in the case of the gratia vic- 
trix of the Jansenists, implies the 
power to will the contrary, and, if 
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free to resist it, why not free not to 
resist? There is, it seems to us, a 
real distinction between not willing 
to resist and willing to concur. 
Nothing in nature compels or forces 
the will to resist, for its natural ope- 
ration is to the good, as that of the 
intellect is to the true. The grace 
excites it to action, and, if it do not 
will to resist, the grace is present to 
assist it to elect to comply. If this 
be tenable, and we see not why it is 
not, both the aid of grace and the 
freedom and activity of the will are 
asserted, are saved,-are harmoniz- 
ed, and the soul is elevated into the 
order of regeneration without any 
derogation either from nature or 
from grace, or lesion to either. 

We are well aware of the old ques- 
tion debated in Catholic schools, 


whether grace is to be regarded as 
auxilium quod or as auxilium quo; 
but it is not necessary either to in- 
quire what was the precise sense of 


the question debated, or to enter 
into any discussion of its merits, for 
both schools held the Catholic faith, 
which asserts the freedom of the 
will, and both held that grace is 
auxilium, and therefore an aid given 
to nature, not its destruction, nor 
its change into something else. The 
word auxilium, or aid, says of itself 
all that we are contending for. St. 
Paul says, indeed, when reluctantly 
comparing his labors with those of 
th: other apostles, that he had la- 
bored more abundantly than they all, 
but adds, “ Yet not I, but the grace 
of God with me.” But he recognizes 
himself, for he says, “ grace with me,” 
ard his sense is easily explained by 
what he says in a passage already 
quoted, namely, “ Work out your own 
salvation ; for it is God that worketh 
in you to will and to do,” or to ac- 
complish, and also by what he says 
in the text itself. (1 Cor. xv. 1,) “ By 
the grace of God, I am what I am ;” 
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which has primary reference to his 
calling to be an apostle. God by 
his grace works in us to will and to 
do, and we can will or do nothing in 
relation to our final end, as has been 
explained, without his grace ; but, ne- 
vertheless, it is we who will and do. 
Hence St. Paul could say to St. 
Timothy, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, | 
have kept the faith. For the rest, 
there is laid up for me a crown of jus- 
tice, which the Lord, the just Judge, 
will render to me at that day: and 
not to me only, but to them also who 
love his coming.” (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8,) 
Here St. Paul speaks of himself as 
the actor and as the recipient of the 
crown, St. Augustine says that God, 
in crowning the saints, “ crowns his 
own gifts,” but evidently means that 
he crowns them for what they have 
become by his gifts ; and, as it is only 
by virtue of his gifts that they have 
become worthy of crowns, their glory 
redounds primarily to him, and only 
in a subordinate sense to themselves, 
There is, in exclusive supernatural- 
ists and exaggerated ascetics, an un- 
suspected pantheism, no less sophisti- 
cal and uncatholic than the pantheism 
of our pseudo-ontologists. The cha- 
racteristic mark of pantheism is not 
simply the denial of creation, but the 
denial of the creation of substances 
capable of acting as second causes. 
In the order of regeneration as in 
the order of generation we are not 
indeed primary, but are really secon- 
dary causes ; and the denial of this 
fact, and the assertion of God as 
the direct and immediate actor from 
first to last, is pure pantheism. This 
is as true in the order of regeneration 
as in the order of generation, though 
in the order of grace it is thought to 
be a proof of piety, when, in fact, it 
denies the very subject that can be 
pious. Count de Maistre somewhere 
says, “ The worst error against grace 
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is that of asserting too much grace.” 
We must exist, and exist as second 
causes, to be the recipients of grace, 
or to be able even with grace to be 
pious toward God, or the subject of 
any other virtue. In the regenera- 
tion we do by the aid of grace, but 
we are, nevertheless, the doers,whence 
it follows that regeneration no more 
than generation is wholly superna- 
tural. Regeneration supposes gen- 
eration, takes it up to itself and com- 
pletes it, otherwise the first Adam 
would have no relation to the second 
Adam, and man would find no place 
in the order of regeneration, which 
would be the more surprising since 
the order itself originates in the In- 
carnation, in the God-Man, who is its 
Alpha and Omega, its beginning and 
end. 

Many people are, perhaps, misled 
on this subject by the habit of re- 
stricting the word zatural exclusively 
to the procession of existences from 


God and what pertains to the initial 
order of creation, and the word sz- 


pernatural to the return of exis- 
tences to God as their last end, and 
the means by which they return or 
attain that end and complete the cycle 
of existence or the creative act. The 
procession is initial, the return is 
teleological. The initialis called na- 
tural, because it is developed and 
carried on by natural generation ; 
the telological is called supernatural, 
because it is developed and carried 
on by grace, and the election by 
grace takes the place of hereditary 
descent. This is well enough, except 
when we have to deal with persons 
who insist on separating—not sim- 
ply distinguishing, but separating, the 
natural and the supernatural, and on 
denying either the one or the other. 
But, in reality, what we ordinarily 
call the natural is not wholly natural, 
nor what we call the supernatural is 
wholly supernatural. Strictly speak- 
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ing, the supernatural is God himself 
and what he does with no other me- 
dium than his own eternal Word, 
that is, without any created medium 
or agency of second causes ; the ne- 
tural is that which is created and 
what God does through the medium 
of second causes or created agencies, 
called by physicists natural laws. 
Thus, creation is a supernatural fact, 
because effected immediately by God 
himself; generation is a natural fact, 
because effected by God mediately 
by natural laws or second causes ; 
the hypostatic union, or the assump- 
tion of flesh by the Word, which 
completes the creative act in the 
initial order and institutes the tele- 
ological or final order, is superna: 
tural ; all the operations of grace are 
supernatural, though operations in 
and with nature; the sacraments 
are supernatural, for they are effect- 
ive ex opere operato, and the natural 
parts are only signs of the grace, not 
its natural medium., The water used 
in baptism is not a natural medium 
of the grace of regeneration ; it is 
made by the divine will the sign, 
though an appropriate sign, of it; 
the grace itself is communicated by 
the direct action of the Holy Ghost, 
which is supernatural. Regeneration, 
as well as its complement, glorifica- 
tion, is supernatural, for it cannot be 
naturally developed from generation, 
and regeneration does not necessari- 
ly carry with it glorification ; for it 
does not of itself, as St. Augustine 
teaches, insure the grace of persever- 
ance, since grace is omnino gratis, 
and only he that perseveres to the end 
will be glorified. Hence, even in 
the teleological order, the natural, that 
is, the human, reason and will have 
their share, and. without their activity 
the end would not and could not be 
gained. Revelation demands the 
active reception of reason, or else it 
might as well be made to an ox or a 
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horse as to a man; and the will that 
perseveres to the end is the human 
will, though the human will be regen- 
erated by grace. Wherever you see 
the action of the creature as second 
cause you see the natural, and wher- 
ever you see the direct action of God, 
whether as sustaining the creature 
or immediately producing the effect, 
you see the supernatural. 

The fact that God works in us to 
will and to do, or that we can do 
nothing in the order of regeneration 
without grace moving and assisting 
us, no more denies the presence and 
activity of nature than does the ana- 
logous fact that we can do nothing 
even in the order of generation with- 
out the supernatural presence and con- 
currence of the Creator. We are as 
apt to forget that God has any hand 
in the action of nature as we are to 
deny that where God acts nature can 
ever codperate; we are apt to con- 
clude that the action of the one ex- 
cludes that of the other, and to run 
either into Pelagianism on the one 
hand, or into Calvinism or Jansen- 
ism on the other; and we find a 
difficulty in harmonizing in our 
minds the divine sovereignty ot 
God and human liberty. We can- 
not, on this occasion, enter fully 
into the question of their concilia- 
tion. Catholic faith requires us to 
assert both, whether we can or can- 
not see how they can coexist. We 
think, however, that we can see a 
distinction between the divine gov- 
ernment of a free active subject 
and of an fmanimate and passive 
subject. God governs each subject 
according to the nature he has given 
it ; and, if he has given mana free na- 
ture, his government, although abso- 
lute, must leave human freedom in- 
tact, and to man the capacity of exer- 
cising his own free activity, without 
running athwart the divine sovereign- 
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ty. How this can be done, we do not 
undertake to say. 

But be this as it may, there is no 
act even in the natural order that is 
or can be performed without the 
assistance of the supernatural; for 
we are absolutely dependent on the 
creative act of God in everything, in 
those very acts in which we act most 
freely. The grace of God is asneces- 
sary as the grace of Christ. God 
has not created a universe, and made 
it, when once created, capable of 
going alone as a self-moving ma- 
chine. He creates substances, in- 
deed, capable of acting as second 
causes ; but these substances can do 
nothing, are nothing as separated 
from the creative act of God that 
produces them, upholds then, is pre- 
sent in them, and active in all their 
acts, even in the most free determina- 
tions of the will. Without this divine 


presence, always an efficient pre- 
sence, and this divine activity in all 


created activities, there is and can 
be no natural activity or action, any 
more than, in relation to our last end, 
there can be the first-motion toward 
grace without grace. The principle 
of action in both orders is strictly 
analogous, and our acting with grace 
or by the assistance of grace in the 
order of regeneration is as natural 
as is our acting by the divine pre- 
sence and concurrence in the order 
of generation. The human activity 
in either order is equally natural, and 
in neither is it possible or explicable 
without the constant presence and 
activity of the supernatural. The 
two orders, the initial and the teleolo- 
gical, then, are not antagonistical to 
each other, are not based on two 
mutually destructive principles, but 
are really two distinct parts, as we 
so often say, of one dialectic whole. 

The Holy Scriptures, since God is 
causa eminens, the cause of causes, 
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the first cause operative in all second 
causes, speak of God as doing this 
or that, without always taking spe- 
cial note of the fact that, though he 
really does it, he does it through the 
agency of second causes or the acti- 
vity of creatures. This is frequently 
the case in the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, and sometimes, though 
less frequently, in the New Testa- 
ment, though never in either without 
something to indicate whether it is 
the direct and immediate or the in- 
direct and mediate action of God 
that is meant. Paying no atten- 
tion to this, many overlook the dis- 
tinction altogether, and fall into a 
sort of pantheistic fatalism, and prac- 
tically deny the freedom and activity 
of second causes, as is the case 
with Calvin when he declares God 
to be the author of sin, which on his 
own principles is absurd, for he 
makes the will of God the criterion 
of right, and therefore whatever God 


does must be right, and nothing that 


is right can be sin. On the other 
hand, men, fixing their attention on 
the agency of second causes, over- 
look the constant presence and acti- 
vity of the first cause, treat second 
causes as independent causes, or as 
if they were themselves first cause, 
and fall into pure naturalism, which 
is only another name for atheism. 
The universe is not a clock or a 
watch, but even a clock or a watch 
generates not its own motive power ; 
the maker in either has only so con- 
structed it as to utilize for his pur- 
pose a motive power that exists and 
operates independently both of him 
and is mechanism. 

Men speak of nature as superna- 
turalized in regeneration, and hence 
assume that grace transforms nature ; 
but in this there must be some misun- 
derstanding or exaggeration. In re- 
generation we are born into the order 
of the end, or started, soto speak, on 
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our return to God as our final cause. 
The principle of this new birth, which 
is grace, and the end, which is God, 
are supernatural; but our nature is 
not changed except as to its motives 
and the assistance it receives, though 
it receives in baptism an indelible 
mark not easy to explain. This fol- 
lows from the Incarnation. In the 
Incarnation our nature is raised to be 
the nature of God, and yet remains 
human nature, as is evident from the 
condemnation by the church of the 
monophysites and the monothelites. 
Catholic faith requires us to hold 
that the two natures, the human and 
the divine, remain for ever distinct in 
the one divine person of the Word. 
Some prelates thought to save their 
orthodoxy by maintaining that, after 
his resurrection, the two natures of 
our Lord became fused or transform- 
ed into one theandric nature ; but 
they did not succeed, and were con- 
demned and deposed. The mono- 
thelites asserted that there was in 
Christ two natures indeed, but only 
one will, or that his human will was 
absorbed in the divine. But they 
also were condemned as heretics. 
Our Lord, addressing the Father, says, 
“ Not my will, but thine be done,” thus 
plainly implying a human will dis- 
tinct from, though not contrary to, 
the divine will. Can we suppose 
that the grace of regeneration or 
even of glorification works a greater 
change of nature in us than the 
grace of union worked in our nature 
as assumed by the Word? If hu- 
man nature and human will remain in 
Christ after the hypostatic union, so 
that to regard him after his resurrec- 
tion as having but one will or one 
theandric nature is a heresy, how 
can we hold without heresy that 
grace, which flows from that union, 
either destroys our nature or trans- 
forms it into a theandric or super- 
naturalized nature ? 
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Let us understand, then, that grace 
neither annihilates nor supersedes or 
transforms our nature. It is our nature 
that is redeemed or delivered from 
the bondage of sin, our nature that is 
translated from the kingdom of dark- 
ness into the kingdom of light, our 
nature that is reborn, that is justified, 
that by the help of grace perseveres 
to the end, that is rewarded, that is 
glorified, and enters into the glory of 
our Lord. It then persists in regen- 
eration and glorification as one and 
the same human nature, with its human 
reason, its human will, its human 
personality, its human activity, only 
assisted by grace to act from a super- 
natural principle to or for a superna- 
tural end. ‘The assistance is super- 
natural, and so is the end ; but that 
which receives the assistance, profits 
by it, and attains the end, is human 
nature, the man that was born of 
Adam as well as reborn of Christ, 
the second Adam. 

We have dwelt long, perhaps to 
tediousness, upon this point, because 
we have wished to efface entirely 
the fatal impression that nature and 
grace are mutually antagonistic, and 
to make it appear that the two or- 
ders, commonly called the natural 
and the supernatural, are both mu- 
tually consistent parts of one whole ; 
that grace simply completes nature ; 
and that Christianity is no anomaly, 
no after-thought, or succedaneum, in 
the original design of creation. 

The heterodox, with their doctrine 
of total depravity, and the essential 
corruption or evil of nature, and their 
doctrine, growing out of this assumed 
depravity or corruption, of irresist- 
ible grace, and the inactivity or pas- 
sivity of man in faith and justifica- 
tion, obscure this great fact, and make 
men regard nature as a failure, and 
‘that to save some God had to sup- 
plant and create a new nature in its 
place. Amore immoral doctrine, or 
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one more fatal to all human activity, is 
not conceivable, if it could be really 
and seriously believed and acted on 
prior to regeneration, which is im. 
possible. The heterodox are better 
than their system. The system 
teaches that all our works before 
regeneration are sins; even our 
prayers are unacceptable, some say, 
an abomination to the Lord, and 
consequently, there is no use in 
Striving to be virtuous. After re- 
generation there is no need of our 
activity, for grace is inamissible, 
and if really born again, sin as much 
as we will, our salvation is sure, for 
the sins of the regenerated are not 
reputed to them or counted as sins, 
There is no telling how many souls 
this exclusive and exaggerated super- 
naturalism (which we owe to the re- 
formers of the sixteenth century) has 
destroyed, or how many persons it 
has deterred from returning to the 
Catholic Church by the common im- 
pression, that, since she asserts origi- 
nal sin and the necessity of grace, she 
holds and teaches the same frightful 
system. Men who are able to think, 
and accustomed to sober reflection, 
find themselves unable to embrace 
Calvinism, and, confounding Calvin- 
ism with Christianity, reject Chris- 
tianity itself, and fall into a meagre 
rationism, a naked naturalism, or, 
worst of all, an unreasoning indiffer- 
entism ; yet there is no greater mis- 
take than to suppose that the church 
holds it or has the slightest sym- 
pathy with it. We have wished to 
mark clearly the difference between 
it and her teaching. Christian as- 
ceticism, when rightly understood, 
is not based on the assumption 
that nature is evil, and needs to 
be destroyed, repressed, or changed. 
It is based on two great ideas, 
liberty and sacrifice. It is directed 
not to the destruction of the flesh 
or the body, for in the creed we 
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profess to believe in the “ resurrec- 
tion of the flesh.” Our Lord as- 
sumed flesh in the womb of the Vir- 
gin; he had a real body, ascended 
into heaven with it, and in it sit- 
teth at the right hand of the Father 
Almighty. He feeds and nourishes 
us with it in Holy Communion ; and 
itis by eating his flesh and drinking 
his blood that our spiritual life is sus- 
tained and strengthened. Our own 
bodies shall rise again, and, spiritual- 
ized after the manner of Christ’s 
glorious body, shall, reunited to the 
soul, live for ever. We _ show 
that this is our belief by the honor 
we pay to the relics of the saints. 
This sacred flesh, these sacred 
bones, which we cherish with so much 
tender piety, shall live again, and re- 
enter the glorified body of the saint. 
Matter is not evil, as the Platonists 
teach, and as the false asceticism of 
the heathen assumes, and with which 


Christian asceticism has no affinity, 
though many who ought to know bet- 


ter pretend to the contrary. The 
Christian ascetic aims, indeed, at a 
moral victory over the flesh, labors by 
the help of grace to liberate the soul 
from its bondage, to gain the command 
of himself, to be at all times free to 
maintain the truth, and to keep the 
commandments of God ; to bring 
his body into subjection to the soul, 
to reduce the appetites and passions 
under the control of his reason and 
will, but never to destroy them or in 
any manner to injure his material 
body. Far less does he seek to ab- 
negate, destroy, or repress either 
will or reason, in order to give grace 
freer and fuller scope; he only la- 
bors to purify and strengthen both 
by grace. Nature is less abnormal, 
purer, stronger, more active, more 
energetic in the true ascetic than in 
those who take no pains to train and 
purify it under the influence of divine 
grace. 
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The principle of all sacrifice is 
love. It was because God so loved 
men that he gave his only-begotten 
Son to die for them that they might 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 
It was love that died on the cross for 
our redemption. Nothing is hard or 
difficult to love, and there is nothing 
love will not do or sacrifice for the 
object loved. The saint can never 
make for his Lord a sacrifice great 
enough to satisfy his love, and gives 
up for him the most precious things 
he has, not because they are evil or 
it would be sin in him to retain them ; 
not because his Lord needs them, 
but because they are the most costly 
sacrifice he can make, and he in 
making the sacrifice can give some 
proof of his love. The chief basis 
of monastic life is sacrifice. The 
modern notion that monastic institu- 
tions were designed to be a sort of 
hospital for infirm souls is essentially 
false. As a rule, a virtue that cannot 
sustain itself in the world will hardly 
acquire firmness and strength in a 
monastery. The first monks did not 
retire from the world because unfit to 
live in it, but because the world re- 
strained their liberty, and because it 
afforded them no adequate field for 
the heroic sacrifices to which they 
aspired. Their austerities, which we so 
little robust as Christians, accustomed 
to pamper our bodies, and to deny 
ourselves nothing, regard as sublime 
folly, if not with a shudder of horror, 
were heroic sacrifices to the Spouse 
of the soul, for whom they wished to 
give up everything but their love. 
They rejoiced in affliction, for his 
sake, and they wished to share, ds we 
have already said, with him in the 
passion and cross which he en- 
dured for our sake, so as to be as 
like him as possible. There are 
saints to-day in monasteries, and out 
of monasteries in the world, living in 
our midst, whom we know not or 
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little heed, who understand the mean- 
ing of this word sacrifice, and make 
as great and as pure sacrifices, though 
perhaps in other forms, and as tho- 
roughly forego their own pleasure, 
and as cheerfully give up what costs 
them the most to give up, as did 
the old Fathers of the Desert. But, 
if we know them not, God knows 
them and loves them. 

Yet we pretend not to deny that 
many went into monasteries from 
other motives, from weakness, disap- 
pointed affection, disgust of the world, 
and some to hide their shame, and to 
expiate by a life of penance their 
sins ; but, if the monastery often shel- 
tered such as these, it was not for 
such that it was originally designed. 
In process of time, monastic institu- 
tions, when they became rich, were 
abused, as often the priesthood itself, 
and treated by the nobles as a pro- 
vision for younger sons or portion- 
less daughters. We may at times de- 
tect in ascetics an exaggeration of the 
supernatural element and an under- 
rating if not a neglect of the natural, 
we may find, chiefly in modern times, 
a tendency amongst the pious and 
devout to overlook the fact that man- 
liness, robustness, and energy of 
mind and character enter as an 
important element in the Christian 
life ; but the tendency in this direc- 
tion is not catholic, though observed 
to some extent among Catholics. 
It originates in the same causes 
that originated the Calvinistic or 
Jansenistic heresy, and has been 
strengthened by the exaggerated as- 
sertion of the human and natural ele- 
ments caused by the reaction of the 
human mind against an exclusive 
and exaggerated supernaturalism. 
The rationalism and humanitarian- 
ism of the last century and the pre- 
sent are only the reaction of hu- 
man nature against the exaggerated 
supernaturalism of the Reformers and 
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their descendants, the Jansenists, 
who labored to demolish nature to 
make way for grace, and to annihi- 
late man in order to assert God. 
Each has an element of truth, but, 
neither having the whole truth, each 
makes war on the other, and alter- 
nately gains a victory and undergoes a 
defeat. Unhappily, neither will listen 
to the church who accepts the truth 
and rejects the exclusiveness of each, 
and harmonizes and completes the 
truth of both in the unity and catho- 
licity of the faith once delivered to 
the saints. The Catholic faith is the 
reconciler of all opposites. These al- 
ternate victories and defeats go on in 
the world outside of the church ; but 
it would be strange if they did not 
have some echo among Catholics, 
living, as they do, in the midst of the 
combatants, and in constant lite- 
rary and intellectual intercourse with 
them. ‘They create some practical 
difficulties for Catholics which are 
not always properly appreciated. We 
cannot assert the natural, rational, 
and the human element of the church 
without helping, more or less, the ex- 
clusive rationalists or naturalists who 
deny the supernatural ; and we can 
hardly oppose them with the neces- 
sary vigor and determination without 
seeming at least to favor their oppo- 
nents, the exclusive supernaturalists, 
who reject reason and deny the na- 
tural. It is this fact very likely that 
has kept Catholics for the most part 
during the last century and the pre- 
sent on the defensive ; and as, during 
this period, the anti-supernaturalists 
have been the most formidable ene- 
my of the church, it is no wonder if 
the mass of devout Catholics have 
shown some tendency to exaggerate 
the supernatural, and been shy of as- 
serting as fully as faith warrants the 
importance of the rational and the 
natural, or if they have paid less at- 
tention to the cultivation of the hu- 
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man side of religion than is desir- 
able. 

Some allowance must be made for 
the new position in which Catholics 
for a century or more have been 
placed, and it would be very wrong 
to censure them with severity, even 
if we found them failing to show 
themselves all at once equal to the 
new duties imposed upon them. The 
breaking up of old governments and 
institutions, founded by Catholic an- 
cestors, the political, social, and in- 
dustrial revolutions that have been 
and still are going on, must have, to 
some extent, displaced the Catholic 
mind, and required it, so to speak, to 
ease itself, or to take a new and diffi- 
cult observation, and determine its fu- 
ture course. Catholics to-day stand 


between the old, which was theirs, and 
which is passing away, and the new, 
which is rising, and which is not yet 
theirs. They must needs be partially 
paralyzed, and at a momentary loss 


to know what course to take. Na- 
turally conservative, as all men are 
who have something to lose or on 
which to rely, their sympathies are 
with the past, they have not been 
able as yet to accept the new state 
of things, and convert regrets into 
hopes. A certain hesitation marks 
their conduct, as if in doubt whether 
to stand out against the new at all 
hazards, and, if need be, fall martyrs 
to a lost cause, or to accept it and 
do the best they can with it. In this 
country, where Catholicity is not as- 
sociated with any sort of political in- 
stitutions, and Catholics have no old 
civilization to retain or any new or- 
der to resist, we, unless educated 
abroad, are hardly able to appreciate 
the doubts, hesitations, and discou- 
ragements of Catholics in the old 
world, and to make the proper allow- 
ances if at times they seem to attach 
as Catholics undue importance to the 
political and social changes going on 
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around them, to be too despondent, 
and more disposed to cry out against 
the wickedness of the age, to fold 
their hands, and wait for Providence 
to rearrange all things for them with- 
out their codperation, than to look 
the changes events have produced 
full in the face, and to exert them- 
selves, with the help of grace, to 
bring order out of the new chaos, as 
their brave old ancestors did out ot 
the chaos that followed the irruption 
of the northern barbarians, and the 
breaking up of the Graeco-Roman civ- 
ilization. It is no light thing to see 
the social and political world in which 
we have lived, and with which we 
have been accustomed to associate 
the interests of religion and society 
falling in ruins under our very eyes, 
and we must be pardoned if for a 
moment we feel that all is gone or 
going. 

But Catholic energy can never be 
long paralyzed, and already the 
Catholics of Europe are arousing 
themselves from their apathy, recov- 
ering their courage, and beginning to 
feel aware that the church depends on 
nothing temporary, is identified with 
no political or social organization, 
and can survive all the mutations of 
the world around her. Leading 
Catholics in Europe, instead of wast- 
ing their strength in vain regrets 
for a past .that is gone, or in vainer 
efforts to restore what can no longer 
be restored, are beginning to adjust 
themselves to the present, and to labor 
to command the future. They are leav- 
ing the dead to bury their dead, and 
preparing to follow their Lord in the 
new work to be done for the new 
and turbulent times in which their lot 
is cast. “ All these things are against 
me,” said the patriarch Jacob, and 
yet they proved to be all for him and 
his family. Who knows but the un- 
toward events of the last century 
and the present will turn out for the 
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interests of religion, and that another 
Joseph may be able to say to their 
authors, “ Ye meant it for evil, but 
God meant it for good ?” 

In all great political and social re- 
volutions there must always be a mo- 
ment when men may reasonably doubt 
whether duty calls them to labor to re- 
tain what is passing away, or whether 
they shall suffer it to be buried with 
honor, and betake themselves with 
faith and hope and courage to what 
has supplanted it. That moment has 
passed in the Old World, and noth- 
ing remains but to make the best of 
the present, and to labor to recon- 
struct the future in the best way pos- 
sible. Happily for us, the church, 
though she may lose province after 
province, nation after nation, and be 
driven to take refuge in the catacombs 
cannot be broken up, or her divine 
strength and energy impaired. While 
she remains, we have God with us, 
and our case can never be desperate. 
The church has seen darker days 
than any she now experiences ; civil- 
ization has been much nearer its ruin 
than it is now in Europe, and Catho- 
lics have now all the means to sur- 
mount present difficulties, which suf- 
ficed them once to conquer the world. 
There is no sense in despondency. 
Cannot the millions of Catholics do 
to-day what twelve fishermen of Ga- 
lilee did? Is the successor of Peter 
to-day more helpless than was Peter 
himself, when he entered Rome with 
his staff to preach in the proud capitol 
of heathendom the crucified Redeem- 
er? The same God that was with 
Peter, and gave efficacy to his preach- 
ing, is with his successor; and we 
who live to-day have, if we seek it, 
all the divine support, and more than 
all the human means, that those 
Catholics had who subdued the bar- 
barians and laid the foundation of 
Christian Europe. What they did 
we may do, if, with confidence in 


God, we set earnestly about doing it. 
The world is not so bad now as it 
was in the first century or in the 
sixth century; and there is as strong 
faith, as ardent piety, in this age, as 
in any age that has gone before it. 
Never say, “We have fallen on evil 
times.” All times are evil to the 
weak, the cowardly, the despondent ; 
and all times are good to the strong, 
the brave, the hopeful, who dare use 
the means God puts into their hands, 
and are prepared to do first the duty 
that lies nearest them. } 

We see many movements that in- 
dicate that our European brethren 
are regaining their courage, and, 
counting the past, so glorious for 
Catholics, as beyond recovery, are 
endeavoring to do what they can in 
and for the present, quietly, calmly, 
without noise or ostentation; and 
they will not need to labor long before 
they will see the “truths crushed to 
the earth rise again,” and a new order, 
Pheenix-like, rising from the ashes of 
the old, more resplendent in beauty 
and worth, more in harmony with the 
divine spirit of the church, and more 
favorable to the freedom and dignity 
of man. ‘Truth dies never. “ The 
eternal years of God are hers.” 
The Omnipotent reigns, and thus far 
in the history of the church, what 
seemed her defeat, has proved for 
her a new and more brilliant victory. 
The church never grows old, and we 
can afford to be patient though ear- 
nest in her service. The spirit of 
God never ceases to hover over the 
chaos, and order, though disturbed 
for a time,.is sure, soon or late, to 
reappear. 

We feel that we have very inade- 
quately discussed the great question 
of nature and grace, the adequate 
discussion of which is far beyond 
the reach of such feeble abilities and 
such limited theological attainments 
as ours ; but we have aimed to set 
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forth as clearly and as simply as we 
could what we have been taught by 
our Catholic masters on the relation of 
the natural to the supernatural ; and 
if we have succeeded in showing that 
there is no antagonism between na- 
ture and grace, the natural and the 
supernatural, the divine sovereignty 
and human liberty, and that we can 
be at once pious and manly, energetic 
as men, and humble and devout as 
Christians, or if we have thrown out 
any suggestions that will aid others 
in showing it to the intelligence of 
our age, and if we have been able to 
sveak a word of comfort and hope to 
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our brethren who find themselves in 
a position in which it is difficult to 
determine how to act, our purpose 
will have been accomplished, and we 
shall have done no great but some 
slight service to the cause to which 
we feel that we are devoted heart 
and soul. We have aimed to avoid 
saying anything that could wound the 
susceptibilities of any Catholic school 
of theology, and to touch as lightly 
as possible on matters debated 
among Catholics. We hope we have 
succeeded; for these are times in 
which Catholics need to be united in 
action as well as in faith. 


MATIN. 


I, 


ONLY when mounting sings the lark, 
Struggling to fields of purer air 
Silent her music when she turns 
Back to a world of gloom and care! 


II, 


Only when mounting sings my heart, 
Fluttering on tremulous wing to God! 
Fainter the music as I fall— 
Mute, when I reach the lower sod ! 


Ill. 


Lark, in my heart this morn astir, 
Upward to God on eager wing ! 

Seek for one pure, celestial draught, 
Fresh from th’ eternal Music-Spring ! 


RICHARD STORRS WILLIS. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 


WHEN our Lord Jesus Christ was 
upon the earth, his enemies were able 
to persecute him and to excite a ge- 
neral hatred against him, but never 
able to ignore him, to make him for- 
gotten, or to prevent the question 
concerning Christ from being the 
turning-point of the religious and po- 
litical destiny of the Jewish people. 
The efforts they made to extinguish 
this question only served to extend 
it all over the world, and make it the 
turning-point of the religious and po- 
litical destinies of all mankind. 

It is the same with the Vicar of 
Christ. The warfare which is waged 
against him never removes him-out 
of the way of his enemies, or causes 
him to be ignored by the world ; but 
it upheaves and convulses the whole 
world, political as well as religious. 
Just at present it is unusually agi- 
tated, because for some time past a 
crisis has seemed to be impending. 
We have a word to say, in the first 
place, on the attitude of many per- 
sons, professing to be Christians, who 
do not acknowledge the spiritual au- 
thority of the pope, toward the party 
who are attempting to wrest from 
him by force his temporal authority 
as sovereign of Rome. 

‘That avowed adherents of infidel 
socialism should disregard the prin- 
cin.es of right and justice does not 
surprise us, for they have denied the 
basis of all right and justice. That a 
portion of the secular press, notorious 
throughout the world for an utter 
want of principle, should encourage 
every revolution which has any pros- 
pect of success, is precisely what 
we might expect from it, judging by 
the course it has always pursued, and 
the base maxims it unblushingly 


avows. The mockeries and insults of 
this class of writers are only echoes 
from the infidel press of Europe, and 
would be despised by every Ameri- 
can who believes in the Christian re- 
ligion and in decency, were they not 
directed against the pope. Serious 
argument upon the right of the matter 
might as well be addressed to a go- 
rilla as to one of these writers. 

The case is different, however, with 
those who profess sound Christian, 
moral, and political principles. Such 
persons are grossly inconsistent with 
themselves when they favor and sus- 
tain the party of Garibaldi who have 
sought to seize upon the Roman ter- 
ritory by an armed raid, or that party” 
in Italy and Europe who advocate 
the forcible annexation of this terri- 
tory to the Italian kingdom by its 
government, with the aid or consent 
of the other nations. They may say 
that the papacy is a hindrance to 
pure religion and civilization. So be 
it. But how is it to be put down? 
By argument, by moral means, in a 
just manner, or by violence and in- 
justice? Have not the Catholics of 
the world a right to sustain the papal 
jurisdiction as a part of their religion? 
Protestants, no doubt, desire to see 
it abolished, and rejoice in every pros- 
pect which presents itself that the 
temporal kingdom of the Pope may 
be wrested from him, because they 
think that the loss of his spiritual 
supremacy will follow. But, have 
they any right, on this account, to 
favor unjust and unlawful attempts 
to wrest from him his temporal sove- 
reignty? Is it lawful to do evil that 
good may come? Does the end justify 
the means? 

They may say, that it would be 
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better for the Roman people to have 
another government, and that they 
have a right, if they please, to estab- 
lish another. We do not believe they 
have any more right to do this, than 
the people of the District of Colum- 
bia have, to shake off the government 
of the United States and establish 
another. But we will not argue this 
point, for it is unnecessary. The Ro- 
man people have recently shown that 
they prefer to remain as they are. 
The question is, as to the right of 
dispossessing the pope of his king- 
dom by a force from without. What 
right has the Italian kingdom to the 
Roman territory? Does the pretence 
that the glory and advantage of Italy 
require it to have Rome as a politi- 
cal capital justify its forcible annexa- 
tion? Then interest and might alone 
make right, we must bid farewell to 
the hope that justice and law will 
ever rule in the world, and be content 
that the old, barbarous reign of vio- 
lence, war, and conquest should con- 
tinue for ever. 

But what are we to say of a war, 
not levied by one king and people 
against another, but waged by a band 
of marauders invading a nation from 
another nation with which it is at 
peace, and which is bound by solemn 
treaty to repress all such invasions? 
Englishmen and Americans are loud 
enough in condemning rebellions, in- 
surrections, violations of the laws and 
rights of nations, where their own 
countries are the aggrieved parties. 
What gross and shameful inconsis- 
tency, then, is it, for them to applaud 
an attack like that of the bandit Ga- 
ribaldi and his horde of robbers upon 
the Roman kingdom. Sympathy and 
encouragement given to Mazzini, Ga- 
ribaldi, and their associates, is sym- 
pathy and encouragement to a party 
of atheists and socialists who are 
aiming at the complete extirpation 
of all religion and all established 
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political and social order from the 
world. Protestants little know to 
what ruin they are exposing them- 
selves in abetting such a party. Their 
treacherous allies are making use of 
them as mere dupes and tools in their 
war upon the outward bulwarks of 
the Catholic Church ; knowing well 
that, if they have once carried these, 
the slight barriers of Protestantism 
will offer but a feeble and momentary 
resistance. ‘The friends of political 
and social order little think what a 
mine they are helping to run under 
their own feet, in abetting socialism. 
England is beginning already to reap 
the bitter fruit of the seeds of sedi- 
tion and revolution she has been 
busily sowing in the soil of Europe. 
There is no knowing where the just 
retribution of her unprincipled agi- 
tation will stop. We have just as 
much cause to dread the irruption 
of infidelity and socialism in our own 
country. And if it does come, those 
who boast so much of their wealth, 
their prosperity, their superior cul- 
ture and enlightenment, and attribute 
this material glory to their emancipa- 
tion from Catholic ideas, will be the 
first victims of the volcano that will 
burst under their feet. We trust no 
such catastrophe will come, either in 
Europe or America. But if it is 
averted, it will be because the pope 
will stand his ground ; and the event 
will prove that he has been the saviour 
not only of religion but also of civil- 
ization. 

There are also some considerations 
which merit the attention of Cath- 
olics, who do acknowledge the Pope 
to be the Vicar of Christ, and give 
him their allegiance as the Chief 
Ruler and Teacher of the Church 
throughout the whole world. 

The cause of the Catholic Church 
everywhere, and of every individual 
Catholic as a member of the Church, 
is bound up with the cause of the 
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pope, and is identical with it. He 
is the head of the entire body, not 
merely as having precedence of dig- 
nity and honor over other bishops, 
or a merely nominal primacy, but 
as the bishop of the entire Catholic 
Church, laity, clergy and bishops in- 
cluded. He is the real head of the 
body, the source of jurisdiction, the 
principle of unity, catholicity, and 
apostolic succession, the principal 
organ of the intelligence and vital 
force of the Church, of its infallibility 
in doctrine and immortality in exist- 
ence. Every blow upon the head 
affects sensibly every member. Ev- 
ery member is bound to exert itself 
to ward off all blows aimed at the 
head, for the preservation of its own 
life. A mortal blow on the head 
will cause the death of the whole 
body, and a stunning or seriously 
injurious blow on the head will para- 
lyze its energies. All particular 
churches, all portions of Christen- 
dom, and all individual Christians, 
receive their life from communion 
with the Church of St. Peter, the 
principal See, and the Mother and 
Mistress of the Churches. “ Where 
Peter is, there is the Church.” The 
flock fed by the successors of St. Pe- 
ter, the supreme pastor, is the only 
true flock of Christ. “Feed my 
tambs, feed my sheep,” was said to 
St. Peter alone, and whoever is not 
fed by him, living in his successors 
in the holy Roman Church, with the 
sound, Catholic doctrine ; whoever is 
not guided and governed by his pas- 
toral staff, is no lamb of the flock of 
Christ, but an alien and a lost sheep. 
The most illustrious and numerous 
churches, the most cultivated nations, 
are smitten with spiritual disease, 
decay, and death, when they are sev- 
ered from the unity of the See of 
St. Peter. The schismatical churches 
of the East, once the fairest portion 
of the heritage of the Lord, are a wit- 
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ness to this truth. So are the count. 
less sects with their ever-varying, 
ever-multiplying heresies and diyi- 
sions, in the West. We may even 
see in certain parts of the Catholic 
Church itself, what ruinous conse- 
quences follow from impediments 
placed by the civil power in the way 
of the full exercise of the papal su- 
premacy over the bishops, clergy, and 
faithful. Bishops lose their inde- 
pendence and authority, priests their 
sacerdotal dignity and influence, and 
the people their Christian piety, as 
soon as they revolt from their obe- 
dience to the pope; and-all these 
are weakened in proportion as his 
power to exercise his paternal solic- 
itude and government over them is 
enfeebled. 

Full, hearty, and loyal allegiance 
to the pope is therefore an essential 
part of Christian duty. It is the 
duty and the interest of all Catholic 
Christians, bishops, priests, and lay- 
men, to stand by the pope, as the 
Vicar of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
God’s Vicegerent upon earth; and 
to make common cause with him, as 
knowing that we must stand or fall 
together. There are special reasons 
why American Catholics should ap- 
preciate this high obligation. The 
American Catholic Church is to a 
great extent an offshoot from the 
Catholic Church of Ireland. It was 
the pope who sent St. Patrick into 
Ireland to convert that country from 
heathenism to Christianity. The 
Irish people have always been fore- 
most among all other Catholics in 
filial reverence, devotion, and obe- 
dience to the See of St. Peter. 
When all but one man in the Eng- 
lish hierarchy basely deserted their 
allegiance to the pope in submission 
to the will of a tyrant, only one 
Irish bishop of insignificant charac- 
ter imitated their example, and even 
he repented before his death, It 
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was for their loyalty to the pope 
that the Irish people were reduced 
to feed on nettles, both literally and 
figuratively. The glorious archbi- 
shop O’Hurley, tortured on Stephen’s 
Green and hanged, the intrepid 
monks hurled into the sea from the 
heights of Bantry, the slaughtered 
victims of Drogheda and Wexford, 
and the rest of the noble army of 
hhish martyrs and confessors, suffered 
and died for this doctrine of the 
Catholic faith, that the Pope is the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ and the su- 
preme head of the Church upon 
earth. The whole Irish nation has 
suffered martyrdom for three centu- 
ries, for its unswerving fidelity to the 
See of Peter. It would be unworthy 
of us, who have received the sacred 
plant of faith watered by the blood 
and preserved by the heroism of this 
faithful nation, and now enjoy full 
liberty to partake of its fruits and to 
propagate it far and wide, in peace, 
to degenerate from the sentiments of 
such noble ancestors. 

Moreover, the Catholic Church 
in America has ever been under the 
most immediate and special care of 
the Holy See, ever obedient and 
loyal, and therefore, ever united 
and prosperous. Nowhere in the 
world do the bishops and priests re- 
ceive a greater degree of respect and 
obedience from their people, or a 
more abundant fruit from their 
labors in preaching the word and 
administering the sacraments of 
Christ. No heresy or schism, no 
violent disputes, no extensive aliena- 
tion of the faithful from their pas- 
tors, none of those internal disorders 
which are far more dangerous than 
any outward opposition, have as yet 
arisen to trouble our peace. The 
chief reason of this is found in the per- 
fect and unbroken union of our hier- 
archy and people with the apostolic 
See of St. Peter. Were it not for 
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this, as there is no coercive force of 
the state to enforce a compulsory 
exterior unity like that of the Russian 
Church, and no patriarchal jurisdic- 
tion of one bishop over all the oth- 
ers, the decrees of national or pro- 
vincial synods would have no bind- 
ing efficacy, the union of bishops 
with each other would be broken, 
the authority of the bishops would 
be defied by the clergy, of the clergy 
by the people, and the same disinte- 
gration tending to final dissolution 
would take place among us which 
we see in the surrounding sects. 
The same result would inevitably 
take place throughout the world, if 
the supremacy of the successor of 
St. Peter were overthrown. State 
policy, and the power of kings and 
parliaments, are broken reeds to lean 
upon. Were the church left to de- 


‘pend upon these, they would soon 


withdraw their support, and, bereft 
of a principle of internal life and 
unity, Christianity would resolve it- 
self everywhere into dust and air, 
never again to be revived on earth. 

Peter, living in the unbroken line 
of his successors, is the rock and foun- 
dation upon which the church, that 
is, Christianity itself, is built ; and 
because the gates of hell shall never 
prevail against this rock, to over- 
throw it, therefore Christianity shall 
endure to the end of the world. 

The full and unimpeded exercise 
of the spiritual supremacy of the pope 
over the Catholic Church throughout 
the whole world being necessary to 
its well-being, the perfect independ- 
ence of this supremacy from .all po- 
litical power is also necessary as the 
condition of its free exercise. The 
experience both of the past and the 
present proves that the political pow- 
er is always disposed to tyrannize over 
the church and deprive it of its di- 
vine right to liberty. The only check 
to this domination of kings over bish- 
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ops, and the only lever by which the 
episcopate may be raised out of this 
dependence on the civil power, is the 
independent power of the Holy See. 
The pope must confirm the nomina- 
tions to bishoprics, and the decrees 
of local councils, otherwise they are 
null and void. Were it not for this 
prerogative, which Napoleon the First 
violently but unsuccessfully attempt- 
ed to wrest from Pius VII., the king 
would be. the real head of each na- 
tional church in nearly every Catho- 
lic state. If one of these national 
churches had within its bounds the 
principal and supreme see of the 
whole Catholic Church, the sovereign 
of that nation, through his power 
over the nomination to that see and 
its administration, would have power 
to exercise dominion over the Catho- 
lic Church. If the archbishop of 
Paris or of Vienna had the suprema- 
cy, the emperor of France or of Aus- 
tria would be the virtual head of the 
Catholic Church, as the English sov- 
ereign and the Russian sovereign are 
the real heads of the English and 
Russian -churches, notwithstanding 
the nominal primacy of the archbish- 
ops of Canterbury and of Moscow. 
Just so, if the pope became the sub- 
ject of a king ruling over his episco- 
pal city of Rome. He could not ex- 
ercise his spiritual supremacy, except 
in dependence on the will of the sov- 
ereign. He could not call an cecu- 
menical council, send a legate, receive 
an ambassador, issue an encyclical, 
promulgate a decree, receive or send 
out the documents necessary for the 
government of the universal church, 
or possess the necessary means for 
the transaction of indispensable bus- 
iness, without the permission of the 
political authority. In time of war, 
his communication with the bellige- 
rents would be completely cut off. 
The nomination to the sovereign pon- 
tificate would either really, or at least 
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in the opinion of other nations, al- 
ways be controlled by political inflv- 
ence, and so also would be the con- 
firmations or direct appointments to 
episcopal sees throughout the world. 
Laws in regard to marriage or other 
matters, over which the sovereign 
pontiff has direct jurisdiction, might 
be passed, which he would be obliged 
to condemn, and yet be unable to do 
so, or at least without perpetual con- 
flicts with the civil power. He would 
be continually subject to the treat- 
ment which the Archbishop of Co- 
logne received from the King of Prus- 
sia, and the bishops of Italy from Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, confiscation, imprison- 
ment, or exile. The exercise of his 
supremacy would therefore become 
impossible. For, it could only be 
exercised in dependence on the will 
of a monarch or a cabinet, and neither 
kings, bishops, or people would ever 
submit to such a supremacy. How 
would American Catholics like to 
have King Victor Emmanuel and Ra- 
tazzi or Ricasoli dictating the affairs 
of the church in this country? Our 
hierarchy here is, thank God! free 
from the dictation of the state, and 
the head of our hierarchy must also 
be a free and independent pope. 

It is folly to imagine another and 
purely ideal state of things, in which 
the pope might have perfect inde- 
pendence without sovereignty. There 
is no likelihood that such a state of 
things will become actual, and there 
would be no security for its perma- 
nence did it ever begin to exist. 
Divine Providence has given the 
vicar of Christ a temporal sovereign- 
ity as the security of his independence 
and the bulwark of the liberty of the 
universal church. The pope has 
solemnly declared that it is the neces- 
sary and the bounden duty of all 
the members of the church, whether 
kings, prelates, or people, to main- 
tain that sovereignty at all hazards. 
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To throw the whole burden of sus- 
taining the Holy See and the autho- 
rity of the successor of St. Peter 
upon Divine Providence, is both pre- 
sumptuous and cowardly. Christ 
has promised that his church shall 
last to the end of the world, and he 
will fulfil this promise, if necessary, 
by miraculous intervention. But he 
has not promised that particular na- 
tions shall not lose the faith, or that 
faithlessness and cowardice shall not 
bring after them their natural disas- 
trous consequences. The glory, pros- 
perity, and extension of the Catholic 
Church depend on the efforts of the 
free human will; and the providence 
or grace of God will not aid us, ex- 
cept in proportion to our fidelity and 
generosity in maintaining his cause 
and our own. Our confidence that 
the holy Roman Church cannot be 
overthrown rests on the sure founda- 
tion of that divine word, not one iota 
of which can fail, even though heaven 
and earth may pass away. “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of 
hell shall never prevail against it.” 
This is no warrant for our abandon- 
ing the ground to the enemies of the 
church, trusting that God will thwart 
their designs by miraculous interven- 
tion. But it is an encouragement to 
loyalty, fidelity, and unalterable hope 
in the ultimate triumph of the holy 
cause. It is our duty to do all in 
our power to secure this triumph by 
our own efforts, and having done 
this, we may then leave the result in 
the hands of Divine Providence. We 
can never foresee, with certainty, 
through what straits Divine Provi- 
dence will permit the church to pass, 
or how far it will allow the designs 
of her enemies to proceed toward an 
apparent ultimate success. Never- 
theless, there does not appear at pre- 
sent so much reason to apprehend 
dark and disastrous days for the 
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church and religion, as there did 
during the epoch preceding the pre- 
sent one. Even durmfg the reign of 
the present severely tried but indomi- 
table chief pastor of the church, 
there have been periods far more 
critical and threatening than the pre- 
sent. Indeed, we may say that those 
Catholics who are desponding and 
discouraged now, derive their reason 
for foreboding evil more from their 
own timidity and impatience than 
from any real external motives. The 
Holy See is in perpetual conflict 
against powerful enemies, no doubt, 
and the Holy Father sometimes 
threatened with a prospect of exile 
from Rome. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, the march of events continually 
brings nearer the reconciliation and 
pacification of Christendom, upon 
the basis of a universal recognition 
of the independence and inviolability 
of the sacred domain of the Roman 
Church, which God has set apart as 
the seat of the successor of St. Peter. 
In truth, there has often been in the 
past a greater need of absolute re- 
liance on the predictions of the di- 
vine word as the only firm ground of 
hope, than at present. We are not 
called upon for the same heroic ex- 
ercise of faith and hope which was 
exacted from our ancestors. We 
can look back upon the dangers and 
trials through which they passed, and 
find in their result a reproach for our 
own pusillanimity, and a support for 
our confidence in the present and fu- 
ture triumph of the church. We are in 
an invincible fortress, on an immov- 
able rock ; and yet we do not appre- 
ciate the strength of our position as 
clearly as those do who are tossing 
about on the turbulent sea of the 
surrounding world. Although hu- 
miliating, it is yet true, that we can 
firid no language so well adapted to 
stimulate faint-hearted Catholics to 
courage, as that uttered under an 
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overawing compulsion by adversaries 
or aliens to the church. One of the 
most eloquent of these reluctant tri- 
butaries, carried away by a kind of 
natural ecstasy, in contemplating 
this glorious theme, like another 
Balaam blessing the tents of Israel, 
rises to a kind of sublimity far above 
his usual flight, and seems to speak 
with a catholic inspiration worthy 
of a Bossuet. He is speaking of 
that dark era when Pius VII. as- 
cended the chair of St. Peter, and 
these are his words: 


“Tt is not strange that in the year 1799 
even sagacious observers should have 
thought that at length the hour of the 
Church of Rome was come : an infidel pow- 
er ascendant, the pope dying in captivity, 
the most illustrious prelates of France living 
in a foreign country on Protestant alms, the 
noblest edifices which the munificence of 
former ages had consecrated to the worship 
of God turned into temples of victory, or 
into banqueting houses for political societies, 
or into Theophilanthropic chapels; such 
signs might well be supposed to indicate the 
approaching end of that long domination. 
But the end was not yet; again doomed to 
death, the milkwhite hind was still fated not 
to die. Even before the funeral rites had 
been performed over the ashes of Pius VI., 
a great reaction had commenced, which, af- 
ter the lapse of more than forty years, ap- 
pears to be still in progress. Anarchy had 
had its day ; anew order of things rose out 
of the confusion, new dynasties, new laws, 
new titles, and amidst them emerged the an- 
cient religion, The Arabs have a fable that 


the great Pyramid was built by antediluvian 
kings, and alone, of the works of men, bore 
the weight of the flood. Such as this was 
the fate of the papacy; it had been buried 
under the great inundation, but its deep 
foundations had remained unshaken, and, 
when the waters abated, it appeared alone 
amid the ruins of a world which had passed 
away. The republic of Holland was gone, 
the empire of Germany, and the great coun- 
cil of Venice, and the Helvetian League, 
and the house of Bourbon, and the parlia- 
ments and aristocracy of France. Europe 
was full of young creations ; a French em- 
pire, a kingdom of Italy, a confederation of 
the Rhine ; nor had the late events affected 
only territorial limits and political institu- 
tions ; the disposition of property, the com- 
position and spirit of society, had, through a 
great part of Catholic Europe, undergone 
a complete change ; but ¢he unchangeable 
church was still there.” 


The unchangeable church was still 
there, when Pius VII. was restored 
to his episcopal city, where his suc- 
cessors, one after the other, ascen- 
ded the throne of St. Peter, and 
when Macaulay wrote the words we 
have quoted. It is still there, now, 
after all the commotions of the last 
twenty years ; there it will be until 
the day prefixed by the Creator for 
the end of all human institutions. 
We may apply to it, in a more eleva- 
ted and spiritual sense, the words of 
the poet— 

“ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 


When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls, the world.” 
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PLAGIARISM 


THERE are not many writers of 
any popularity or eminence who have 
not in their day, either in their own 
behalf or by the sensitive proxy of 
their intimate friends, had occasion 
for self-defence against the charge of 
From young authors 
especially, some little slur or other 
on this tender point is pretty sure, at 
some time, to evoke a thin-skinned 
answer, replete with a peculiar modest 
defensive ferocity that critics know by 
heart, and grin over with a grim relish. 
Thisis a thing of course—a well-mark- 
ed stage of the fever of authorship. 
Only we notice that most of those 
who begin with young Byron’s philip- 
pics end with old Wordsworth’s philo- 
sophy. ‘The fact is, splendid sensi- 
tiveness, here as everywhere, does 
not pay, and beyond most men the 
author finds it cost him dear. For 
of all ill-matched and absurd contro- 
versies, there is none like a wrangle 
about plagiarism. It is a duel of 
javelins and catapults, of fly and lion. 
All the advantage is with the attack- 
ing party. The accusation is vague 
and sweeping to the last degree, and 
the easiest imaginable to make. It 
need not even be said; it can be 
sneered. And how cheap it is to be 
sophistical about it! A little inge- 
nuity to cook up a factitious resem- 
blance, a little malice to point a bit 
of irony or innuendo, and the thing is 
done. To rebut such crimination 
may take days of labor. These very 
days consumed, too, are so much 
dead disadvantage ; the whole matter 
grows stale the while. Then the an- 
swer must not-only conclusively meet 
the charge, both as to the animus fu- 
randi and the fact of theft, but it must 
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be intrinsically interesting, both to 
revive interest enough in the subject 
for the reading public to go to the 
trouble of revising its opinion, and 
because every word an author writes 
is matter for fresh criticism, while 
his opponent may waive all preten- 
sions to style. Practically we in- 
cline to think it is much as in battle, 
where it takes a man’s weight in lead 
to kill him. Now and then, some one 
is demolished utterly by one of these 
elaborate broadsides, but the number 
of them that miss the mark must be 
enormous. It is only effects and suc- 
cesses that we all remember. The 
shot that sunk the Alabama at a few 
hundred yards, made more impression 
in history than the dozens of idle 
shell that the great Sawyer gun used 
to send spinning miles away over the 
Ripraps. One general net result is 
a vast waste of the author’s time, 
which is always valuable to him, and 
sometimes to the public. And after 
all, with the truest aim and best 
powder—who is hit? Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, some nobo- 
dy. And this is truer every day. 
Pope and Byron could at least single 
out their Dennises and Amos Cottles 
by name ; but nowadays, what with 
pseudonyms and anonyms, and above 
all the editorial pronoun, one fights 
the very air. 

Thus we find authors of stand- 
ing strangely meek under auda- 
cious strictures of this sort, and 
very little given to tilting at the mos- 
quitoes of the press. This is more 
than dignity; itis sense. But (and 
now we strike the point we have 
been coming at all this while) the 
world draws from this fact a very 
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exaggerated inference. It seems to 
reverse the old law rule, that one 
story’s.good till another istold. The 
very fact of an accusation’s going unan- 
swered seems to crush it under a vs 
inertia of silence. This is all world- 
ly wise, but not very infallible. Ifa 
man shouts something against me 
before my street-door, and I let him 
shout away at his own sweet will, 
I am tolerably sure, whether it be 
truth or calumny he is_vociferat- 
ing, that his wind must give out 
after a while. The world, though, 
is apt, instead of listening to him, 
to stare up at my window, and 
see if I mind it. If I make no sign, 
he is a vituperator, and some good 
citizen just mentions him to the 
policeman round the corner. But 
all this while may not he be bawling 
the blessed truth, and I slinking be- 
hind the shutters? Public opinion 
says no. If a man of standing does 
not deign or see fit to come out 
against a charge, it is a fabrication or 
a fancy sketch. Now, the truth is, 
as history well knows, that there is a 
vast amount of systematic stealing in 
the world of letters, and that these 
same majestic gentlemen, who are 
above replies, have done their very 
fair share of the stealing. What is the 
effect, then, of this false estimate of 
men and things? This: that when 
a writer has once attained station, 
with a decent regard to the conven- 
tionalities of literary larceny, he can 
steal all he chooses with impunity. 
All he has to do is to alter enough 
to keep him that runs from reading 
the resemblance. This done, there 
retnains the one risk that some one 
who cannot be ignored may expose 
the theft. But this risk is not, by 
far, so great as it seems. The man 
of calibre enough for the task is gen- 
erally an amiable man, and always a 
busy one, and has plenty of pleasanter 
things to do than airing his neigh- 


bor’s peccadilloes. Besides, it is an 
even chance but he has some little 
appropriation of his own to cover up, 
and this fellow-feeling makes us won- 
drous kind. Thus a very little judg- 
ment in the selection of the author sto- 
len from passes the whole fraud scot 
free. And there are good reasons 
why there should be a good deal of 
thisfraud. First-class plagiarism pays, 
like everything first-class. It has a 
high market value, with large and 
ungrudging profits. For the reading 
power is omnivorous, and it feels 
that an old author made modern, or 
a foreign author made native, is not 
as good as new but better. _Pisistra- 
tus Caxton is a vast improvement 
on Tristram Shandy, and the Comedy 
of Errors on the Menechmi; and the 
primmest of the decriers read Bulwer 
and Shakespeare, and do wot read 
Plautus and Sterne. Boucicault’s 


plays draw in London, and we never 
hear of English purists staying away 


till they can go to see the originals at 
Paris. But it is idle to multiply in- 
stances. The fact is too patent to 
need illustrating, that the nineteenth 
century prefers essences of books to 
books, and the juice of literary fruit 
to the fruit itself. Extracts, and di- 
gests, and compilations and abridg- 
ments, and horti sicci of all sorts are 
the order of the day, and the old 
fogies, who prate of meum and tuum, 
and dream of international copyright, 
and read old authors through, “ m:- 
ranturque nihil nisi guod Libitina sa- 
cravit,” find that these are all side 
issues. The public does not care a 
rush where a man gets what it wants. 
This may be the best law, or it may 
not; the law it certainly is. Letany 
one who doubts the popularity of 
plagiarism, only take up that fine, 
furious, generous little book, Mr. 
Reade’s Eighth Commandment, and 
see for himself what is the fashion 
and what is not. 
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But the honest crusader against 
literary despoilers and desecrators, 
soon finds that without the limits of 
downright pillage lies a vast debata- 
ble land, which has been the Flan- 
ders, the Kentucky, the Quadrilateral 
of critic controversy from time im- 
memorial—the territory of mere re- 
semblance. This is far more diffi- 
cult ground, because the critic’s own 
fallible perceptions of likeness enter 
as an element of possible error into 
his judgment, and the danger of do- 
ing injustice is great. Here, it is 
true, are found the expertest plagiar- 
ists of all—the vampires of litera- 
ture—the thieves that steal the soul 
and leave the body. But close be- 
side them stand the true scholars, to 
whose assiduity books yield up an 
honest wealth, and who melt and 
mould their well-worn treasure into 
solid ingots of golden thought or ex- 
quisite fretwork of glittering fancies. 
And more puzzling than both, we 
have the myriad legions of fugitive 
resemblances—an army of ghosts, 
present to the comparing conscious- 
ness, but impalpable to the analyzing 
sense. Obviously it will not do to 
apply here the martial law of literary 
vindication. Men are too much 
alike to be damned for striking even 
strange coincidences. . Among the 
best writers there are so many paral- 
lelisms that a mind with any turn for 
hunting phantoms of similarity, soon 
comes to the saying of King Solv- 
mon about nothing new under the 
sun. At any rate, if it ever did ex- 
ist, the era of entire novelty is of 
the past now. Take out what a keen, 
well-read man could trace to Shake- 
speare, Byron, Macaulay, Carlyle, the 
Bible, the Greek tragedians, the Stan- 
dard Speakers, and the Declaration 
of Independence, and how much is 
there left of to-day’s English and 
American literature? Yet among the 
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imitations, if there are many wilful 
and culpable, there are many more 
innocent and unwitting. True, not 
every one is born with so developed 
an organ of unconsciousness as Mr. 
A. M. W. Ball, who astonished him- 
self by originating some one else’s 
poem in full. But very few read 
over their familiar authors without 
finding the germs of a thousand 
thoughts they had never suspected 
not to be all their own. Indeed, for 
some time after beginning, a young 
author could, if he should choose, 
(which he doesn’t,) pluck up his 
ideas like young blades of corn, and 
find the original seed of some pet 
author at the root. 

But critics have called the name 
of plagiarist far too often and too 
lightly. The charge is old enough, 
heaven knows, for people to know 
what they mean by it. Waiving 
those ancient Sanscrit sages, who 
seem with malice prepense to have 
been born so long ago that we can’t 
more than half believe in them, and 
before there was any intelligible lan- 
guage for them to be wise in, we find 
that Job, our oldest modern writer, 
has been read out of the rubric by a 
theologue somewhere out West, who 
has discovered in his style gross and 
servile plagiarisms from the Bible. 
Homer stood tolerably well till 
the German omniscients found out 
that, like Artemus Ward’s friend, 
Brigham Young’s mother-in-law, he 
was numerous, when it. at once 
becomes plain, from the great 
uniformity of style, that each one 
of him must have been a most ac- 
complished plagiarist from the ‘re- 
maining fractional bards. Horace’s 
spiteful and uncalled for commenta- 
ries on Lucilius, besides the outrage- 
ous ill taste of them, show that there 
was some shrewdness in the bite of 
the cimex Pantilius, the blear-eyed 
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Crispinus, and other literary gentle- 
men—probably good fellows enough, 
too —as those ancient Bohemians 
went—who, no doubt, hinted at lit- 
tle likenesses between his sermo merus 
and Lucilius’ sa/ nigrum. Martial’s 
epigrams have crucified a dozen 
thieves into immortality. And so 
the old bandying of hard words has 
come down the annals of literature, 
till the self-same wave of bitterness 
that whelmed the luckless insect Pan- 
tilius foams about the shallows of Mr. 
Swinburne’s self-defence, and finally 
goes combing over the City Hall 
with Mr. Charles Reade for its Nep- 
tune, and threatens to make flotsam 
of that cosy fixture, the Round Tabie. 
Yet, with all these precedents to define 
it, plagiarism is to-day a purely rela- 
tive term—a weapon of the partisan 
wars of letters. If our enemies com- 
mit a coincidence, that is plagiarism ; 
when our friends pilfer, it is adapta- 
tion, version, studies in style, or some 
other euphemism. 

Modern criticism has not signaliz- 
ed its advance by establishing any 
principle to decide this difficult ques- 
tion of what is really plagiarism. 
There is absolutely no standard or 
criterion yet, and each one who wish- 
es to form a right opinion, is thrown 
upon his own devices to reach it. 
Amid the many delicacies and diffi- 
culties of judging in this matter, we 
have found, or fancied we found, one 
rule of singular service in guiding us 
to a satisfactory conclusion. It is 
noteworthy, to say the least, that al- 
most all the great plagiarists and imi- 
tators of all time have been writers of 
the self-conscious or subjective order ; 
men who wrote with Mrs. Grundy 
uppermost, and their theme next ; 
whose real and primary aim was to 
exhibit and exalt themselves ; to feed 
their personal vanity, ambition, or 
greed. The objective or intuitive 


class, on the contrary—those who 
wrote because they were full of their 
subject ; thinking of it, feeling it, 
full of it ; those in brief who develop 
their natures instead of advantaging 
themselves, are almost never caught 
depredating intentionally, while their 
very intentness on what they may 
have to say makes them the most 
frequent of unconscious imitators in 
mere manner and expression. 

It may be generalizing too much 
to say that this fact contains a prin- 
ciple, but we do think it points to a 
presumption. ‘The more satisfactory 
the rule, however, the more puzzling 
the exception, and in applying this 
test of subjectivity, we strike on quite 
a little casus conscientia, in the issues 
presented by the two books which 
form our text. 

Of all English writers, one of the 
last to pitch on for a plagiarist is 
honest John Bunyan. He, if ever 
man was, is sincere, objective—a con- 
vinced missionary and messenger. 
Grave, rough, outspoken, self-prais- 
ing, yet rigid, he seems at a first 
glance to embody and epitomize his 
age ; that strange, fermented, fanati- 
cal age, when England seems one vast 
presbytery—a Massachusetts of po- 
litical, social, and religious austerities 
and extremes ; when the Englishmen 
of history seem to lose their charac- 
teristics for a while, and turn to fore- 
shadowed, medieval Yankees ; when 
we never think of them in connection 
with blonde love-locks and blue eyes, 
and slashed doublets, and foaming 
ale, and big, merry, unmeant oaths, 
and cheery taverns, and champing 
steeds ; but as stern, sombre, ‘black- 
a-vised, steel-capped, praying infant- 
ry, with jerkins on their backs, and 
Sternhold and Hopkins in every third 
knapsack. Yet, when we look close- 
ly, Bunyan is not so representative a 
man as he appears. He was not only 
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a better and bolder man than his fel- 
lows, but at bottom a different one. 
The reason why he typifies so much of 
those days is really that the man had 
a large measure of that tact for ap- 
parent conformity with the masses 
which is the essence of popularity, 
and which in him covered much in- 
dependence. A hundred years later, 
he would have been the Francis As- 
bury of England. Under the Puri- 
tan crust lay hidden a red-hot Meth- 
odist. His autobiography—by far 
his most interesting work, in our 
opinion—is full of an ebullient fervor 
that was then a favorite novelty, is 
now to most of us a psychological 
study, but would waken only electric 
sympathy without a touch of surprise 
in many a Circuit-riding itinerant of 
the south-west—unless, perhaps, he 
should wonder that there were such 
orthodox Methodists so long ago. 
He also fails in not representing that 
pragmatical hypocrisy which culmi- 
nated in the Rump Parliament and 
Praisegod Barebones, and finally rot- 
ted the Commonwealth into the Res- 
toration. Controversial and conceit- 
ed he may have been, and he had no 
little reason to be honestly proud of 
the volcanic force of manliness that 
found him an imbruted tinker-boy, 
and made him a respected leader of 
his people. But in his great work no 
man could be more self-forgetful, more 
“impersonal, more transparent to the 
thought within him, He is rife, per- 
meated, possessed with his subject. 
His powerful imagination, always 
morbidly vivid, and at times in his 
life, disordered, bends its full “force 
to the work. “He saw the things of 
which he was writing,” says one of 
his biographers, “ as distinctly with 
his mind’s eye, as if they were indeed 
passing before him in adream.” Now, 
this is not the sort of man to go cull- 
ing other people’s words for his warm 
and swarming fancies. But more- 
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over Bunyan was attacked in his life- 
time with charges of plagiarism, and 
replied with his usual aggressive em- 
phasis, and in his characteristic dog- 
gerel—in the preface to his Holy War. 


“Some say the Pilgrim’s Progress is not mine, 
Insinuating as if I would shine 
In name and fame by the worth of another, 
Like some made rich by robbing of their brother. 


“ Or that so fond I am of being sire, 
I’}l father bastards, or, if need require, 
I’ll tell a lie in print to get applause. 
I scorn it; John such dirt-heap never was 
Since God converted him. Let this suffice 
To show why I my Pilgrim patronize. 


**Tt came from mine own heart, so to my head, 
And thence into my fingers trickled ; 
‘Then to my pen, from whence immediately 
On paper I did dripple it daintily. 


** Manner and matter too was all mine own; 
Nor was it unto any mortal known, 
Till [had done it. Nor did any then, 
3y books, by wits, by tongues, or hand, or pen,’ 
Add five werds to it, or wrote half a line 
Thereof ; the whole and every whit is mine.” . . 


This leaves the suggestion of plagi- 
arism apparently little room to stand 
upon, unless it fall back upon some 
safe generality, such as that in a re- 
public (or commonwealth) all things 
are possible, or that the heart is de- 
ceitful and desperately wicked, etc. 

Against this giant of truth, pano- 
plied in the very robur et as triplex of 
self-conscious originality, comes out 
the queerest antagonist imaginable— 
a French David against a Welsh 
Goliath. These little books alto- 
gether deserve a passing word. Both 
are published privately and by sub- 
scription. One, the later, is a mere 
translation, arising out of its prede- 
cessor, The other is a most singu- 
lar compilation, from a number of 
notes which one Mr. Nathaniel Hill, 
M.R.S.L., as we are not surprised to 
learn, died making. They make a 
book very unlike most books. To 
begin with, Mr. Basil Montagu Pick- 
ering, the publisher, has taken for 
his motto, “ Aldi Discipulus Anglus,” 
and the printing is an excellent imi- 
tation of that famous old press which 
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so many dead scholars have blessed, 
and so many dead printers doubtless 
sworn at. Then the engravings are 
very curious ones, copied from the 
oldest editions of the original, and 
combine a childlike range of scenery 
with a Chinese mastery of perspec- 
tive. The text, though, is vilely 
marred by a variation of plan. Mr. 
Hill’s idea was to show the indebted- 
ness of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
to many earlier works, and its prin- 
cipal creditor happened to be this 
Pélerinage de l’ Homme of Guillaume 
De Guileville. His editors finding 
it so quaint, were struck by the 
bright afterthought of making this 
book itself the main subject. It may 
have sold better, but for ourselves 
we differ ¢ofo ce/o with their taste. 
Their method defies order, and re- 
sults in a most extraordinary hotch- 
potch of queer quotations, Scripture 
references past number, antique 
French, archaic English to match, 
biographies, analogies, and _transla- 
tions, that reads like a fit of levity of 
old Fuller, or an excursus—or pilgri- 
mage—from the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. Add now to all this, that to 
an old-fashioned translation of an 
antiquated poem by an_ obsolete 
monk, there are appended a body of 
notes full of all sorts of odd learning, 
and finally, that translation, notes and 
all, are by a woman, and the outré 
picture is complete. 

The comparison between De Guile- 
ville and Bunyan is not originated 
bythis book. Southey,.among others, 
speaks of the Pé/erinage, which he en- 
titles the Jélerin de la Vie Hu- 
maine, (although this name is not 
given it in any of the editions on the 
very full list of this volume,) and dis- 
misses the subject with a wary 
vagueness that has to our ear a 
soupgon of Podsnappery, and some- 
how makes us doubt if the worthy 
laureate ever read the book at all. 


But, at any rate, this is by far the most 
extended comparison yet made, and 
all the better in that it does not argue 
a preconceived theory. 

One thing, at least, it plainly 
proves—that Master Bunyan very 
much overstated his originality jn 
saying that manner and matter too 
were all his own. It shows that 
from the time of the Norman trouba- 
dors (not to go back to the Apo- 
calypse of St. John) the dream-form 
which is the framing of Zhe Pilgrim's 
Progress was a common and favorite 
device, and instances Piers Plow- 
man’s Vision, (A.D. 1369,) Walter 
de Mapes’s Afocalypsis Golice, the 
older poem, Zhe Debate of the Body 
and the Soul, Lydgate’s Temple of 
Glass, Hampole’s Prycke of Con- 
science, (1349,) Sir David Lyndesay of 
the Mount’s poem, Zhe Dreme, (1528,) 
and Dunbar’s Daunce,(1470.)  Pro- 
bably Bunyan, not being accused of 
stealing so obvious and public an ar- 
tifice, did not have it in mind at all 
when he made his sweeping self-as- 
sertion. 

In looking further for resemb- 
lances, those who expect to find 
strong similarity of any sort will be 
disappointed. In fact, they would 
in ordinary cases be dismissed as 
trivial. But we must remember the 
vast difference between the two 
works. De Guileville’s is a true med- 
izval monastic “boke,” justly describ" 
ed in this volume as “a cold and life- 
less dialogue between abstract and un- 
embodied qualities.” It is, in all but 
its ancient quaintness, the dullest 
and driest of books ; there is not a 
ray of reality in it anywhere. Bunyan, 
on the contrary, gives us men and 
women where the old prior of Chaliz 
has nothing but ghosts of abstract 
ideas. One is like the antiquated 
masques or miracle-plays ; the other 
like the theatre before Garrick’s day. 
Thus between a galvanized French 
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Roman of 1330 and a live English 
book of 1670, by a man innocent of 
French, any resemblance in diction 
would not only be matter of wonder 
but matter of the merest chance. We 
will, however, cite a few of the paral- 
lelisms given in the comparison 
which forms the gist and pith of these 
volumes. And first comes one Which 
we cite because it contains the only 
lines we have seen worth remember- 
ing in De Guileville’s dreary waste of 
dialogue. He is describing the lady 
(Gracedieu) whom his Pélerin meets 
at the outset. 


DE GUILEVILLE. 

“ Moult courtoise et de douce chére 
Me fut grandement car premiére 
Me saulua en demandant 
Pourquoy nauesie meilleur semdlant 
Et pour quelle cause ie pleuroye 
Et saucune defaulte auoie. 

Adonc ie fuz comme surpris 
Pource que pas nauoye apris 
Que dame de si grant atour 
Daignast vers moi faire ung seul tour 
Fors et seullement pour autant 
Que cil qui a bonte plus grant 
Plus a en soy dhumilite 
yulceur et benignite 
4 S$ A LE POMMIER DE POMMES 
PLus BAS SENCLINE VERS LES HOMMES, 

Ct ne scay signe de bonte 
grant comme est humilite, 

ui ne porte ceste baniere 

Na vertu ne bonte entiere.””* 

LYDGATE’S TRANSLATION 
This ladye that I spak of here 
Was curteys and of noble chere 
And wonderly of gret vertu, 
And ffyrst she ’gan me to salue 
In goodly wise axynge of me 
What maner thyng yt myght be 
Or cause why I should hyr lere 
That I made so heavy chere, 
Or why that I was aye wepyng, 
Wher of when I gan take hede 
I ffyl into a maner drede 

For unkonnyng and leudnesse 


* Full courteously, and in most gentle wise 
Made she first salutation, questioning 
Wherefore that I bore not more cheerful mien 
And why I wept, and if in aught I lacked. 
And then I was as one o’erta’en with wonder, 
That lady of so great nobility 

Should even deign to turn towards such as I, 
Saving for this sole cause, that whoso most 
Of gracious ruth doth bless, the same alway 
Most in his bosom bears of lowliness. 

For the more rich in store of golden fruit, 
More deeply bendeth unto man the tree. 

Nor know I any sign of graciousness 

Great as humility. Who bears not that 
Graved on his banner, hath not truly virtue.” 


That sche of so great nohlesse 
Dysdenede not in her degre 
To speke to on so pore as me ; 

Sut yiff it were so, as I guess, 
Al only of hyr gentyllenesse, 

Kor gladly wher is most beute 
Ther is grettest humylyte, 
And that ys verrylye the sygne 
Suych ar most goodly and benygne, 
An apple tre with frut most lade 
To folk that stonden in the shade 
More lowly doth his branches loute 
Then a nother tre withoute. 
Wher haboundeth most goodness 
There is ay most of meeknesse, 
None so gret token of bewte 

As is parfyt humylyte. 
Who wanteth hyr in hys banere 
Hath not vertu hool and entere. 


“The same gracious salutation,” 
says our book, “is made by Evan- 
gelist to Christian whilst he is weep- 
ing.” “TI looked then,” says Bun- 
yan, “and saw a man named Evan- 
gelist coming to him, who asked, 
‘Wherefore dost thou cry? ‘ Be- 
cause I fear,’ replies Christian, ‘ that 
this burden that is upon my back 
will sink me lower than the grave, 
and I shall fall into the grave.’ ” 

The simile of the fruit-tree is ex- 
cellent, and perhaps strikes us the 
better for its being the one oasis. 
The resemblance also is strong be- 
tween the greetings of Gracedieu and 
Evangelist, and in fact, in the whole 
situation, and seems hard to account 
for without supposing Bunyan to have 
known Lydgate’s or some other 
translation of the earlier author. 

The next point is one of apparent 
discrepancy, but really of likeness. 
The Pélerin is stopped by a stream, at 
which he desponds—signifying the 
water of baptism at the entrance to 
the church. Bunyan being a Baptist, 
with strong liberal views of commu- 
nion, (which, indeed, embroiled him 
at one time with the radicals of his 
sect,) naturally balked at this abhor- 
rent papistical metaphor, and sub- 
stituted his famous Slough of Despond, 
which, it will be remembered, he 
makes to be sixteen hundred years old 
—the ‘age of Christianity at his day. 
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Another slight touch, perhaps 
worth noting, is where De Guileville’s 
pilgrims come from Moses, (the Mr. 
Legality of Bunyan,) as if 


“ Vssys du bourbier, 
Ou dun noir sac a charbonnier :”’ 


while Pliable, in a like case, is repre 
sented as seeming “bedaubed with 
dirt,” as if he had been “ dipped in a 
sack of charcoal.” This certainly 
looks like a pebble for Goliath’s 
forehead. Also these same muddy 
pilgrims of the é/erinage, returning 
“ Enbordiz et encore tous familleux,” 
come back all of a tremor and beg 
to join the others: so Christian, after 
his episode at Mr. Legality’s, falls 
at the feet of Evangelist with prayers 
to be put again in the way of salva- 
tion. Again Christian’s second com- 
panion Hopeful and the Pélerin’s 
staff /7ope are branches of one idea. 
Farther on, Gracedieu presents her 
brotégé with “the identical pebbles 
that David had in his scrip when he 
fought against Goliath.” Bunyan 
makes the damsels of the palace 
called Beautiful, in exhibiting that 
establishment to the delighted Chris- 
tian, display, among other esthetic 
accessories of the place, “ the sling 
and stone with which David slew 
Goliath of Gath.” 

Another curious parallelism is not 
cited at all in this book. De Guile- 
ville’s hero is accosted by Avarice, 
who, in true Amazon style, swears 
by her golden mammet she carries on 
her head (“mon ydole est mon Ma- 
hommet,” says the old lady, instruc- 
tively) that she will have his life, and 
makes him the alluring proposal, 
either to be killed at once, or to give 
up his staff and scrip, bow down to 
her mammet, acknowledge it the 
most worshipful of mammets, and 
then be killed after all. This re- 
minds us very forcibly of the impres- 
sive occasion which so wrought on 


our childhood’s susceptibilities, when 
“ Apollyon straddled quite over the 
whole breadth of the way, and said, ‘I 
am void of fear in this matter ; pre. 
pare thyself to die; for I swear by my 
infernal den, that you shall go no far- 
ther: here will I spill thy soul !’” ete, 

Such are the main body of the re- 
semblances between the good old 
Cistercian abbot and the sturdy Bap- 
tist exhorter. There are many who 
will look them over and decide quite 
readily with Mr. Southey that the 
coincidences are fugitive and _illu- 
sory, and that, as he says, Zhe Pil- 
grim’s Progress might have been 
exactly what it is, whether Bunyan 
had ever seen this book or not.” 
But this does not show either much 
acumen or much thought in Mr. 
Southey. For all he says might be 
true from the reason we have before 
suggested—that Bunyan knew no 
French, or certainly not enough to 
master the dialect of De Guileville, 
and might see the book a thousand 
times quite harmlessly. We confess, 
even that if Bunyan had really been 
familiar with the original poem, these 
similarities would be trifling. But 
when he must have drawn if at all from 
some one of the numerous translations 
—all indifferently poor—which aboun- 
ded in his time, slight resemblances 
mean more. Those who have ever 
played at the well-known game of pass- 
ing a story through a number of per- 
sons, one by one, will appreciate the 
force of this. Bunyan could scarcely 
help seeing some of the translations. 
For, strange to say, this, to us the 
baldest of books, was popular for 
generations, both in France and Eng- 
land. It is hard to understand these 
cases. We are apt to look upon 
them as instances of the inveterate 
slowness of ancient people ; but apart 
from the fact that this slowness is a 
very difficult thing to analyze, we 
know that in a few years we shall be 
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slow ourselves. But what every one 
does not think is, that we are slow 
to-day. Any one who happens to 
glance over the shelves of any of our 
large publishing houses can find 
there numbers of dull-seeming works, 
on various specialties, full of facts, 
figures, demonstrations, discoveries, 
and what seems to us literally lum- 
ber of all sorts. Yet these books 
sell, and pay an invariable profit to a 
well-established house. Who buys 
them and what becomes of them, we 
shall probably learn when the disap- 
pearance of pins, and the necessity 
of summer clothing, and the origin 
of evil, are duly cleared up. Certain 
it is, that the Pélerinage de l’ Homme 
enjoyed a wide reputation and diffu- 
sion. Chaucer, especially, was famil- 
jar with its author, and his famous 
“A,B,C,” is a palpable and, so far 
as we know, an undisguised imitation 
of De Guileville’s Prayer to the Vir- 
gin, published in the same year 
1330. Now, a work which, after fil- 
tering through three hundred years, 
another language and the brains of 
“painfulle” translators, could still 
yield the germ of the most nationally 
popular book in all English litera- 
ture, has some claim to be called its 
original. 

We shall not attempt to pass 
upon the question of plagiarism, for 
the honest reason that, as we have 
said, we really do not exactly know 
what the word means in the critical 
vernacular of to-day. The coinci- 
dences we have cited would certainly 
go to show that Zhe Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress is not the entire novelty which 
its author so explicitly proclaims it. 
On the other hand, it is not proven 
to complete satisfaction that “ John 
such adirt-heap ever was” as to mean 
to steal anything from anybody. Per- 
haps the most peaceable as well as 
the most novel conclusion that sug- 
gests itself, is to harmonize both sides 
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of this question by a third theory, 
namely, that one may be a palpable 
plagiarist, as the word is often used, 
without in the slightest degree de- 
tracting from his originality. The 
statement sounds extraordinary, but 
its ingenious advocate, M. Philaréte 
Chasles, is an extraordinary French- 
man, and is talking when he ad- 
vances it, about the “divine Wil- 
liams,” who is an extraordinary sub- 
ject for a Frenchman to talk about. 
We are very much mistaken if those 
who smile at this seeming contradic- 
tion of terms will not find some force 
in the subjoined excerpt, which we 
premise, however, suffers greatly in 
translation for want of the peculiar 
super-emphatic style of the original 
French. 


“Genius arranges and imitates, studies 
and deepens ; # never invents.” 

“ Genius consists in understanding better, 
penetrating better, surrounding with more 
light, what every one does superficially, or 
understands by half. One of the singular 
traits of Shakespeare is his supreme indiffer- 
ence as to the subject he is to treat of. //e 
never cares about it ; the excellent artisan 
knows how to find material in everything. 
He takes up at hap-hazard a pebble, a bit ot 
wood, a block of granite, a block of marble. 
Little he cares for his predecessor’s having 
made an old king disinherited by his daugh- 
ters, act and talk upon the stage ; it is a fact 
like any other fact, that counts for no more 
and no less. Shakegpeare goes on to find 
whatever of tears and of power there is in 
the soul of this old man.” 

“ People to-day are running after an inven- 
tiveness which real originality lacks ; it dwells 
in the artist, not in the materials he employs. 
With all great men it is tradition, it is the 
people, it is the common heritage of ideas 
and customs that has gathered the materials. 
They have taken them as they came, and 
then laid their foundations, transmuted 
them, immortalized them. 

“ If what is called invention were not a de- 
ceptive quality, we should have to rate much 
higher than Dante, the first idle monk, who 
wrote, in lumbering style, a vision of Para- 
dise and Hell ; the coarse authors of certain 
Italian delineations would carry the day over 
Moliére ; the unknown writers. of certain 
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chronicles, divided into acts, would eclipse 
Shakespeare. 

“In the epochs of literary decadence those 
are taken for inventors who, impelled by a 
certain ardor of temperament, and a certain 
fieriness of phrase, dislocate words and im- 
ages, and think they have launched ideas, 
These folk proclaim themselves orators. 
Montaigne, Shakespeare, Moliére took to 
themselves no merit but that of studying na- 
ture, the world, and man.” 

“ The true function of genius is to second. 
—Etudes sur W. Shakespeare, etc., par Phila- 
réte Chasles. 1851; p. 88, sgg. 

There is no labor like making up 
one’s mind, (unless it be, keeping it 
made up,) and we own ourselves 
charmed to find in this acute and 
able reasoning an outlet of escape 
from the whole duty of decision. 


And we think, too, that the many 
friends of the old Pilgrim—those who 
love him because (tenderest tie !) he 
was one of the picture-books of their 
infancy, those assuredly who have 
laughed at him in his French dress, 
converted to a good Catholic Palm- 
er ;* and above all, the large Baptist 
connection of this magazine, will 
thank us ; and if not, we assure them 
they ought to thank us, for this third 
horn of his sore dilemma. 

*Petite Bibliotheque de Catholique, tom. xix. This 
is a translation of the first part of The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gvess, and isduly modified to doctrinal fitness, and 
embellished with a frontispiece head of the Blessed 


Virgin. Southey speaks oof a Portuguese trans- 
lation of 1782. Niladmirari .. ! 





THE LEGEND OF 


THE 


SEVEN SLEEPERS. 


A.D. 439. 


THE slaves of Adolius went forth on the hill, 
And in toiling and talking got half through their day. 


The sun was declining ; 


Db? 


the landscape was still, 
As it stretched far beneath. 


While they delved in the clay, 


And uncovered the rocks by command of their master, 
Their stories and comments came faster and faster— 
“ How hot it became about noon !” 
“ How the olives were prospering greatly !” 
That “the figs and the grapes would be plentiful soon—” 
And “what changes had happened in Ephesus lately.” 


They wandered a century back, ay, and more, 
To the time when the edict of Decius went out, 


As they heard from their fathers. 


On the Christians ! 


How fiercely it bore 


Their blood in the streets flowed about. 


How the fame of Diana, whose beauty they knew 

By description, those martyrs with horror did view! 
How the Goth with his merciless torch 

From the Euxine had rushed, an invincible foeman, 
And spurning the goddess, had fired her high porch, 

Despite of the wide-sweeping blade of the Roman. 
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Then one ceased his work, who was wrinkled and gray, 
And, his hand on his mattock, he said: “It appears 
Now since Decius did reign, from what wise people say, 
To be clear of one hundred and eighty good years. 
When his cruelty flourished, I’m told there were seven 

Good youths of our city—so long gone to heaven— 
Who fled to these parts and were pent 
By the emperor’s soldiers, who came on a sally, 
And built up the cave.” ‘To his mattock he bent, 
And a rock that he loosened rolled down to the valley. 


They found a large rent where the rock had its bed, 
Which with eager assault they made larger by delving ; 
And a cave was disclosed like a home of the dead— 
It was horrid and cold, it was rugged and shelving. 
The foulness of ages, unused to the light, 
Seemed grimly reclaiming its curtain of night. 
3ut look! as the mist grows more clear, 
There’s a form moving outward—of hell or of heaven— 
"The slaves did not question, but fled in their fear ; 
But in truth this was Iamblichus, one of the seven. 


He paused at the mouth ; placed his hands on his eyes ; 
Then he looked toward Ephesus, bathéd in light ; 

And he journeyed in haste, till with speechless surprise 
A cross on the grand city gate met his sight. 

He wondered, he doubted, he hearkened the din 

Of the city ; and kissing the symbol, passed in ; 
This place he so lately had known 

Was transformed—had grown foreign, and altered, and cold ; 
He was famished for bread, and his wishes were shown ; 

But they liked not his accents, his dress, or his gold. 


Away to the judge with this madman or worse !” 
“ He has treasure that must be accounted.” They went. 
I’m a Christian,” he said, “and am wealthy ; my purse 
I have offered for bread. Should it be your intent 
To enroll me a martyr, my life I’ll lay down : 
Take my life! Take my wealth in exchange for the crown.” 
Then the judge when he looked and saw clearly 
That Decius’ head on the coin did appear, 
Declared, while he doubted, “this youth must be nearly 
Two hundred years older than any one here !” 


The bishop was sent for, and Iamblichus spoke: 
“ Six others and he had but yesterday fled ; 
They had slept in a cave, and this morning awoke ; 
And he had been sent to the city for bread.” 
“ True sons,” said the bishop, “ of God’s predilection ! 
These men are all saints who have found resurrection. 
VOL, VI.—35 
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Resurrection indeed but from sleep, 
Which the God of all nature prolonging had shed, 
Like a life-saving balsam, to guard and to keep 
Those whose memory had passed with the ancient and dead.” 


The city was emptied ; the emperor came, 
The people, the magnates and all, in a throng, 
Beat a broad hardened path to that cavern of fame, 
Where the young men of Ephesus slumbered so long. 
And when Iamblichus shouted, they came at his call ; 
And the seven stood together amidst of them all. 
But nature asserted her sway, 
Which a special design had for once set aside ; 
And they lived but to gaze on the light of the day, 
And imparting their blessing, they painlessly died. 


Through the wide Roman empire their fame travelled round ; 
The East and the West have adopted the story ; 

In Syriac, in Greek, and in Latin ’tis found ; 
The Romans and Russians agree in their glory ; 

Where Mahomet conquered, they’re known unto all, 

And are reverenced as saints from Algiers to Bengal. 
The cavilling sceptic may doubt ; 

3ut sooner shall earth to destruction be hurled, 
Than Iamblichus’ name be dethroned or die out, 

Or the tale of the sleepers depart from the world. 
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Ir would be trite to say that the 
press is an extraordinary power for 
good or for evil. Some have decried 


‘it, as if they looked upon it as not 


merely evil by accident, but bad in 
itself. We cannot agree with them. 
We regard the press, in the order 
of divine providence, as a rapid 
means of spreading the truth and 
the morality of the Gospel among 
mankind. ‘There is an apostleship 
of the pen as well as of the mouth. 


The written word often does more 
than the spoken word ; as a proof 
from Scripture may often tell ‘more 
forcibly on the mind of an unbeliever, 
than an argument from tradition. 
Printing is a blessing ;_ the press 
is a boon and a power which the 
friends of God should know how to 
use better than his enemies. True, 
the latter employ it to great effect. 
What a torrent of bad literature is 
poured daily over the world! The 
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press is a huge monster, sending 
forth from its giant jaws poison, that 
circulates in the blood of society. 
Infidelity and false theology ; immo- 
ral, obscene, and useless books are 
its offspring. Reviews, magazines, 
weekly and daily papers, issue from 
it; and are made the vehicles of false- 
hood and vice. Such is the fact. 
What are the friends of religion to 
do, when its enemies are so active? 
Will it do for us to sit down and ex- 
press our longings for the good old 
times when there were no printed 
books? Hold up our eyes in holy 
horror, but let our hands hang unem- 
ployed by our side? Decry the 
wickedness of the press ; the disho- 
nesty of the authors, and deplore 
the vitiated taste of the populace, 
whose minds we see daily devouring 
the poisoned trash of novels and 
and remain content 
with uttering an empty sigh? No; 
we must be up and doing. We must 
fight the foes of religion with their own 
We must use the press 
against those who abuse it. The old 
tar who was accustomed to see only 
wooden ships contend on the ocean ; 
or the veteran of the battle-field who 
fought for liberty with an antiquated 
firelock, would be laughed at now for 
protesting against.the use of iron- 
clads or needle-guns in warfare. In 
vain would he say that what won bat- 
tles half a century ago ought to win 
them still. So would it be unrea- 
sonable to cling solely to those wea- 
pons of spiritual combat which were 
good enough a century ago, but which 
to-day are blunt or rusty. We must 
copper the keels and plate the sides 
of our wooden vessels with iron ; 
and remodel the ancient shooting- 
irons of the seholastics to meet the 
exigencies of modern circumstances. 

It can hardly be questioned that 
the amount of bad or useless books 
published daily is greater than the 


newspapers ; 


weapons. 
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quantity of good ones. Now, whose 
fault is this? The fault of the writ- 
ers? Yes, in part. But they tell us, 
when asked why they write improper 
works, that the people will not read 
any other kind; and that if they 
were to follow truth, and not to 
please the passions in their compo- 
sitions, they would starve. The 
great cause of bad literature is, there- 
fore, the corrupt taste of the masses. 
It is at the same time cause and 
effect; for literary men suit their 
books to it ; and these again help to 
spread moral diseases farther, and 
make them sink more deeply into the 
brains of the community. 

The chief means of counteracting 
the influence of bad books is by 
writing good ones ; by spreading a 
taste for sound and wholesome read- 
ing. In this way can morality be 
preserved in the soul. To this end 
should we Catholics direct our ener- 
gies. We number in this country 
many millions ; and if we were all 
filled with an ardent zeal for souls, 
we should think no sacrifice too great, 
of time, labor, or purse, in order to 
destroy the pernicious effects of un- 
Catholic or anti-Catholic books and 
journals. Men will read. They 
need food for the mind as well as for 
the body. Let us give them whole- 
some food. It was in this sense that 
Pius IX., in speaking of France, said, 
“You Frenchmen have planted the 
tree of science almost everywhere. 
I do not object to this, provided you 
do not allow it to become the science 
of evil ; and this will happen, 7/ you 
do not inundate France with good pub- 
lications.” The words apply to our 
own country as well as to France. 

Write and publish good books then ! 
We do not mean by good books, mere- 
ly technical, spiritual books. We 
mean interesting books, in which no- 
thing against faith or morals is found ; 
and in which everything tends to pro- 
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mote good morals. A good novel, 
or any work of fiction, a pamphlet or 
brochure, a newspaper article—any- 
thing and everything, from a dear fo- 
lio to a one cent tract, provided it be 
moral in aim and method, comes un- 
der the class of “ good publications.” 
We prefer small, cheap books to large 
and expensive ones. The people can- 
not understand learned works, but 
they can comprehend a tract, a mag- 
azine, or a small book, like those pub- 
lished in Paris, and scattered among 
the population by the zealous Abbé 
Mullois and his fervent associates of 
the French clergy and laity. Books 
for general and popular reading should 
be written and dressed in a popular 
style. Small works of fiction and 
anecdote, or an allegory containing a 
wholesome truth, will do more than a 
dry sermon. Horace tells us that 
the old schoolmasters used to give 
their pupils cakes, to incite them to 
learn : 





ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima.” 


We too, laughing, may tell the truth, 
and sugar-coat the pill so as to make 
its bitterness less sensible. It is as- 
tonishing to learn how much good 
has been done among the lower class- 
es in France by the good priests and 
laymen just mentioned. The Abbé 
Mullois gives us instances of conver- 
sions effected, of wicked men reclaim- 
ed, of virtues instilled into minds 
almost brutal, by the casual perusal 
of some little book or tract. These 
small publications are put in a valise 
or trunk, and read in the cars, in the 
work-shop, at home, or in the house 
of a friend, and they leave a lasting 
impression behind them. Thus we 
quote the good Abbé’s words : 


“ There was a poor widow with many chil- 
dren, The eldest, who alone could help her, 
was a very hard case Instead of bringing 
‘anything home, he often stole the money ne- 
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cessary for the support of the family, 


His 
poor mother suffered, prayed, and wept in 


vain. But, one day this young man being 
at home, had no money with which to go on 
a spree. He began to amuse himself. with 
looking over a collection of old books on the 
chimney. He takes up one, reads it, be 
comes interested and is moved by it. He 
even weeps ; he leaves the book reluctantly, 
but returns to its perusatnext day. Hismo. 
ther observed a great change in his person ; 
even his figure was transformed ; but she 
was more surprised when her son, awaiting 
an opportunity to find her alone, addressed 
her as follows: ‘My dear mother, 
made you suffer much ; I am a wretch; I 
have seen itina book. I shall never be able 
by work to aid you enough or pay all that I 
owe you. I have found a means of assisting 
you till my brothers and sisters grow up. I 
am going to enlist ; you will receive a large 
bounty. This is the only way in which I can 
atone for my neglect of you.’ And he im- 
mediately after joined the army.” 


I have 


This is but one of many instances 
recorded by Abbé Mullois in Z’Ami 
du Feune Clergé, a monthly magazine 
devoted to the interests of religion. 

Go into many houses, and you will 
find the Ledger, the Sunday Mercury, 
the daily newspapers, the Aé/antic 
Monthly, and often, even in Christian 
families, you may find publications 
far worse than these ; occasionally, 
even lay hold of an obscene or gross- 
ly immoral book lying around loose, 
within reach of the children. Let 
our Catholic publications drive out 
all others—at least, such as are posi- 
tively injurious—from Catholic fami- 
lies. Let the children, the young 
men and women, have Catholic books 
to read, and let the Catholic doc- 
trines percolate through their minds 
even from early life. 

How can we effect this? By chil- 
dren’s, family, and parish libraries. 
We must write good books for the 
young, and give them opportunities 
of reading ; parents should see to 
this; and should always have in 
their families a supply of good Cath- 
olic reading matter; a collection of 
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tracts, or of tales, like those of Canon 
Schmidt, or a Catholic newspaper, 
magazine, or review. A family library 
is a treasure in a house, and goes 
down from father to child as a most 
precious heirloom. Its benefits are 
spiritual ; and it is often better than 
a fortune. 

But the principal means of promo- 
ting a taste for Catholic literature, 
and encouraging those who have de- 
voted their lives to its cause, is by 
the formation of parish libraries. Let 
us hear the Abbé Mullois pleading 
in this cause. “In order to combat 
bad books and bad doctrines, we 
must have and spread good books as 
the only efficacious method. It is 
useless to spend the time in com- 
plaining or in railing against evil 
publications. There is a new want 
in our days not known to the middle 
ages. ‘The people know how to read, 
and they will read. The popular in- 
tellect is hungry, and we must feed 
it. You cannot argue with hunger ; 
it is stronger than you ; it will break 
and sweep away all your arguments 
and reasons. You have no right to 
say to some one who is dying of 
hunger, ‘ You are wrong to eat such 
food ; it is unhealthy,’ unless you can 
give him something good and whole- 
some. In hunger, people eat what 
they have, not what they would like to 
have. 

“We say, then, that actions, not 
words, are necessary, and that every 
one should help, for there is plenty 
to do for all, both priests and laity. 

“What must we do? Let us go 
straight to the point. In the first 
place, every parish should have a 
little library of select books, both 
instructive and amusing. Books of 
history, of science, of agriculture, on 
morals or religion, at the disposal of 
every one to read, and to bring back 
safely. You must have one, my re- 
verend brother, else your parish will 
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be considered the worst managed in 
France ; for these libraries are almost 
everywhere in it.”—Is this true of 
the United States ?—“ If it already 
exists, increase it annually, embellish 
and complete it. It brings in a rev- 
enue. Can it be possible that you 
have no parish library? Oh! how 
difficult it is to propagate good ideas ! 
We spend money for schools, and in- 
vite the world to the banquet of sci- 
ence ; we create appetites, but when 
they are willing to eat, we tell them 
there is little or nothing for. them. 
We have schools for boys, and for 
girls, day, night, and Sunday-schools ; 
but where is the use of all these if 
there is nothing to read, or nothing 
but what is pernicious? If we teach 
children to read, we must provide in- 
tellectual food for them, or show our- 
selves devoid of logic, reason, good 
sense, and heart.” 

To whom are we to look for the 
realization of the good Abbé’s plan 
in ourcountry? In the first place, to 
the clergy. ‘They are our guides, our 
fathers, our leaders in every good 
enterprise. Their influence is un- 
limited. Probably in no country has 
a priest so much power, or so many 
opportunities of doing good, as in the 
United States. The politician may 
control several thousand votes; a 
brave general may so infuse his own 
courage into the hearts of his soldiers 
as to make them carry the fiercest 
battery with the cold steel. But no 
one can do as the priest. On a Sun- 
day, from his pulpit or altar, he can, 
in a short discourse of fifteen or 
twenty minutes, influence the actions, 
open the purses, and create the spirit 
of enthusiastic sacrifice in a whole 
community. He can build a church ; 
he can found a benevolent society ; 
surely he can found a parish or Sun- 
day-school library. He knows the 
ravages of souls committed by non- 
Catholic periodical or other literature. 
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He has only to say the word, and he, in 
a great measure, stops them. A ser- 
mon on the dangers of bad books 
will have its completion in the found- 
ing or enlarging of a parish library, 
filled with good publications. What 
an easy means of preventing so much 
evil ! 

“ But,” you say, “the clergy have 
no time.” Undoubtedly their time 
is greatly taken up with parochial 
duties. In our country, bricks and 
mortar are by necessity as familiar to 


the eye of the priest, as books of 


He has no time to write ; 
very little time to read. This is true 
of the venerable senior clergy. But 
they need not do more than give 
their sanction to the work, and en- 
trust it to the hands of the assistant, 
or of some responsible layman. A 
few words from the pastor, recom- 
mending the library, and an occa- 
sional inspection of its management, 
will be sufficient. The curate, whose 
duties are not of so engrossing a na- 
ture as those of the pastor ; or some 
good lay members of the parish ; the 
young men of a literary or debating 
society ; or members of the Saint 
Vincent de Paul Society; or the 
school-teacher, or, if need be, the 
schoolmistress, will do all that is 
necessary. In many parishes there 
are libraries, well conducted, well 
managed, and productive of immense 
moral and intellectual benefits among 
the young and old of both sexes. 
Our readers must know that there 
are such from their own experience. 
It will, therefore, require very little 
time from the pastor to have and to 
keep a parish library in perfect work- 
ing order, according to rules laid 
down or sanctioned by himself. No 
zealous priest, who has once known 
the beneficial results of good family 
and parish libraries among his flock, 
would allow them to be neglected ; or 
would not become a champion of our 
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good cause. We ask, then, in the 
name of religion, of charity and mo- 
rality ; by the love of our holy faith, 
and by the zeal of the apostles, that 
all the clergy, young and old, should 
put their shoulders to the wheel with 
us, and roll on the car of Catholi: 
progress, which carries in it our Ca- 
tholic books and publications. 

So many hundred ‘priests, talented 
and learned, speaking from so many 
hundred pulpits and altars, guiding the 
consciences of so many millions of 
men, are a power able to defeat all the 
productions of a licentious press; and 
if, united by a common zeal, they 
but lock hands and pull together, they 
cannot fail to realize the already 
quoted expression of our holy. Father 
Pius IX., speaking of France, to inun 
date the country with good publications, 
We priests often fail to realize our 
power and influence. 

Nor should the laity be idle. “In 
the day of a nation’s peril,” says 
Tertullian, “ every citizen becomes a 
soldier ; in the great struggles of the 
faith, every Christian becomes an 
apostle.” Let the sacred fire of zeal 
pass from the bosom of the priest to 
burn in the breasts of the laity. There 
is a certain priesthood of the laity, 
which they do not sufficiently under 
stand. They are too apt to be pas- 
sive, to let the priest do all the labor, 
and only help him when called and 
urged ; they forget that piety and 
good works are as essential to them 
as to their spiritual directors, and 
that so far from their zeal being an 
intrusion on that of the priesthood, 
itis an acceptable assistance. How 
many a poor, tired priest longs 
that some good layman would relieve 
him of a portion of his burden, and 
enable him to bear the load and re- 
sponsibility of his parish! We call 
on the laity, then, to come to the res- 
cue: help in the cause of God! 
Found libraries ; or at any rate, stock 
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a few shelves in your own homes 
with good books for yourselves and 
your friends or children. Become 
propagandists ! You propagate the 
faith ; you aid the pope, the bishops, 
and the priests; you are doing a 
work acceptable to God, when you 
help to spread good books or peri- 
odicals. Encourage others by your 
example. Are you a young man? 
Engage others with you in the cause 
of Catholic literature. Can you 
write? Have you a ready pen? Why 
not write a tract, or a good article 
for a Catholic paper? or buy it 
and give to your infidel or Protes- 
tant neighbors? You may save a 
soul by giving that little tract. You 
may save a soul for one cent! Do 
not be afraid because you are said to 
be too young; or, if some one pa- 
tronizingly informs you of the fact, 
be sure you are right, and that God 
is on your side ; then go ahead. 
Hear how the zealous Montalem- 
bert answered the charge of being 
a young man, slurringly made against 
him by M. Villemain, in the house 
of peers, in the time of Louis Philippe. 
Montalembert had been defending 
the liberty of the church. “TI shall 
argue, perhaps, too ardently, too 
warmly, with that youthful vivacity of 
which the minister of public instruc- 
tion and others accuse me. Youth 
is a fault of which I am daily correct- 
ing myself. I thought myself alrea- 
dy cured of it, until the honorable M. 
Villemain told me the contrary, and 
that I shall always remain a young 
man in his eyes. (Laughter.) But 
besides the youth of age which pass- 
es away, there is another youthfulness 
for which I shall never make an apol- 
logy or defence; it is the youthful- 
ness of heart and courage inspired by 
a faith whose doctrines never grow 
old, because they are immortal ! 
This youthfulness of faith is my hap- 
piness and glory; and I hope never 
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to excuse myself for it before you.” 
Inexperience is not always the com- 
panion of youth. Young priest or 
young layman then, let your youth of 
years be like that of Montalembert, 
and not prevent you from aiding the 
holy cause of the Catholic’ press. 

Little leisure is therefore required ; 
and we have ndoubtedly plenty of 
talent to write and give good books 
to the million; to establish family, 
children’s, Sunday-school, or parish 
libraries. 

The rules for the special manage- 
ment of libraries are easily found. 
Either obtain those already in use, or 
obtain:a set of new regulations from 
the pastor. The regulations of many 
of our public libraries are used in 
many Protestant Sunday-school libra- 
For false religions know how 
to use the press; and Protestants 
know well the influence which their 
religious journals, periodicals, tracts, 
and other publications exercise on 
the minds of both young and old. 
We certainly ought not to be behind 
the propagandists of error in our 
propagandism of truth. We need 
not, therefore, specify any system of 
rules for the maintenance of good or- 
der in the case of libraries. Any li- 
brarian will easily find regulations 
that have been found to work success- 
fully. 

A more grave difficulty than that 
of finding rules to manage a library 
is that of obtaining the money to cre- 
ate it. Money is the main-stay and 
the backbone of Catholic publica- 
tions. If it be the sinews of war, it 
is certainly the life of the press. 
Unless the public pays the author, he 
will not write ; and you cannot col- 
lect books without money to purchase 
them. A hard-worked priest will say, 
“T have enough to do to raise money 
to build my church, or school, or pa- 
rochial house, without spending it on 
books.” The layman will say, “ You 
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are always begging. We cannot give 
for everything ; and I have no cash 
to spare for your magazine, for your 
tracts, or your books, for I have to 
give it for the new church, or the new 
school, or the new priest’s house.” 

In answer to this difficulty, we ob- 
serve, firstly, that a library, or collec- 
tion of books, is almost of equal im- 
portance, in some respects more im- 
portant, than a school or a house ; 
secondly, a parish library costs but a 
trifle, which will not be missed either 
by priest or people. 

Let us hear, before developing 
our answer, how the good Abbé Mul- 
lois, whose spirit inspires the whole of 
this article, resolves the objection in 
LT’ Ami du Feune Clergé, for May and 
June, 1867: 


“We know a man,” says he, “ who has 
given away in four years forty-two thousand 
volumes I’ —WWould any one in America do 
this >—“A zealous woman in Paris gives six 
or eight thousand francs yearly to help Ca- 
tholic publications ; and after sending every 
package of good books for distribution, she 
is sure to receive letters of this kind: ‘ Ma- 
dam, I have heard of your great charity ; 
you have sent books to such a place; they 
were liked, and so interesting that everybody 
wantéd one to read. They did much good. 
Would you be kind enough to send me 
some ?” 

“The Society of St. Francis de Sales gives 
twenty-five or thirty thousand francs annu- 
ally for this purpose; the society for the 
amelioration and propagation of good books 
spends fifty thousand francs a year in the 
work. It is not books, therefore, that are 
wanting. Let them be sought, and they will 
be found. Why are there so many corrupt 
publications? because they find readers, Let 
us make readers of good publications by do- 
ing our duty. 

“In order to begin a library, thirty, forty, 
or fifty irancs will do. A good pastor of the 
diocese of Soissons tells us the way in which 
he raised the funds to found a library, in the 
following terms: ‘I wanted to establish this 
good work in my parish, but money was the 
difficulty. I soon conquered it. On Sur- 
day, I preached on the necessity of educa- 
tion in general ; and I told my parishioners 
that, if they wanted to be educated, I could 
furnish them about fifty volumes for thirty 


francs, to make a beginning. _ But how was 
I to get the thirty francs? Let thirty per- 
sons give mea franc apiece. This will en- 
able me to found a library, and you will 
be able fo read all your life for one franc! 
Next day, forty-five persons subscribed, and 
thirty-five paid the cash down. The others 
will pay during the year.’ ” 

When we remember that a franc 
is about equal to a quarter-dollar of 
our currency ; we, who are accustom- 
ed to give dollars by the tens and 
twenties for every collection, will 
smile at the maive/é of the bon curé 
and the modesty of his request. 

He helps us, however, to answer 
our own difficulty. From all that we 
have written concerning the perni- 
cious influence of bad publications, 
and the necessity of counteracting it 
by good ones, it follows that a good 
library in a parish, with reading pa- 
rishioners, is almost as important as 
a good school. In fact, what good 
is the school, if, after leaving it, our 
children have no reading-room, no 
good books, to keep up the remem- 
brance of what was learned in child- 
hood? It is after his school days, 
that the young man meets all the 
great perils of his faith and morality. 
It is then young women want good 
books to read, instead of the yellow- 
covered trash, or pictorial, sensation- 
al serials, over which you may find 
the young of both sexes gloating of a 
Sunday afternoon, or of a rainy night, 
wasting their health of body and 
mind in this midnight perusal. ‘The 
cause, then, of Catholic publications, 
of Catholic tracts, of the Catholic 
press, is the cause of religion itself. 
We are not exaggerating ; we are 
only giving it that place among the 
means of preserving and propagat- 
ing faith and good morals which the 
Catholic Church, speaking through 
the mouth of the supreme pontiff and 
bishops, give it. 

A good book in the house is a 
guardian angel. It has the voice of 
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a priest, and the tongue of inspira- 
tion. It speaks and enlightens the 
intellect ; it warms the heart, and 
fills the mind with good thoughts, 
and the imagination with holy ima- 
ges. It speaks in the silence of the 
night, as well as in the effulgence of 
the day, and its impressions pass 
from the written pages to be engrav- 
ed for ever on the soul of the reader. 

What a trifle to found a library! 
Who objects to give it? We do not 
say merely thirty francs, like the par- 
ish priest of the diocese of Soissons. 
We suit the sum to the generous and 
wealthy character of the people. 
For our poor people are wealthy 
compared with the poor of Europe. 
Fifty persons giving a dollar apiece 
could lay the foundation of a library 
that might grow in the course of 
time into great magnitude and cele- 
brity. By clubbing together, expenses 
are always diminished. It is the 
custom, as we know, of Catholic pub- 
lishers, as well of all booksellers, to 
make a reduction in price when a 
large quantity of books is bought. A 
small tax of one or two cents a week 
on books lent from the library brings 
gradually a large revenue, which 
enables the librarian to increase his 
store. What parish would miss fifty 
dollars ? What priest or people be- 
grudge it for so good a purpose? 
Then let the work be undertaken, 
where it has not yet been begun ; 
and progress with renewed zeal, 
where there has already been made 
2 beginning. 

Let the pulpits ring ; give at least 
one sermon in favor of this good 
cause! Brothers of the clergy, vet- 
erans whose hair has grown gray in 
the church militant ; you know that 
we do not exaggerate the importance 
of Catholic publications in the battle 
of our holy faith against the devil, 
the flesh and the world ; we appeal 
to you! Young Levites, fresh from 
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your school glories, do not forget 
your projects for God’s honor and 
for the spread of his holy faith ; we 
ask your succor also. And you, 
over-tasked yet generous laity, ever 
ready to respond joyfully to a call 
made on your faith or your charity, 
we ask you, too, to interest your- 
selves in the cause of Catholic publi- 
cations. We ask all to unite with 
God, with the church, with the su- 
preme pontiff and the episcopate, in 
furthering the work of the Catho- 
lic press, Catholic books, Catholic 
literature of every description ; from 
the tract or little tale, the Sun- 
day-school paper, to the ponderous 
theological or philosophical folio. 
God will crown our work. He asks 
but our cordial codperation. Suc- 
cess must therefore follow our efforts ; 
for if God is for us, who can with- 
stand us? Si Deus pro nobis, quis 
contra nos ? 

“The necessity of a Sunday-school 
library no one disputes. But how am 
I to get one ?” says the pastor. 

Make a beginning. Buy Catholic 
tales, biographies, and the smaller 
class of books which are popular 
among children. More costly books 
can be added afterward. 

At first give books to the more ad- 
vanced classes as a reward for good 
lessons, good conduct, etc. As the 
library increases, the privilege can be 
extended till it embraces every class 
capable of profiting by it. 

But how is the library to be sup- 
ported and enlarged? Take up a 
collection every Sunday at the chil- 
dren’s Mass, as is done in many 
churches in this city and elsewhere, 
where good libraries are already in ex- 
istence. This will not only create a 
fund sufficient to sustain and enlarge 
the library, but will also give the chil- 
dren the habit of contributing to the 
support of religion, which will be of 
the greatest benefit to them in after 
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life. This plan has been successfully 
tried ; the children have been able 
to support and steadily enlarge the 
library, and have also given liberally 
to other charitable objects. 

Again, When and how shall the 
books be distributed? <A very suc- 
cessful method is the following : 

Number the classes in the Sunday- 
school. Divide the library into as 
many sections or alcoves as you have 
classes. ‘There must be at least as 
many books in each alcove as there 
are scholars in any class. <A separ- 
ate catalogue of each alcove should 
be made and designated as section 
A, B, C, ete. 

Erasive tablets may be easily pro- 
cured. On one side may be written 
the names and numbers of the books 
in each section, and the other side 
used to record the numbers of the 
books selected. This being done, 
after the Sunday-school is opened, 
let the librarian or assistant give a 
catalogue of a section to each class ; 
section A to class 1, section B to 
class 2, etc. 

‘The teachers will then select books 
for the class, and mark the numbers 
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on the tablet. The librarian collects 
the tablets and carries to each class 
the books selected. The teacher 
notes the number of the book against 
the name of the child who receives jt 
in hisclass-book. The next Sunday, 
let the books be first collected and re- 
turned to their places. The cata- 
logues are then given out. Those 
who chose from selection A before, 
ghould now have section B, and so 
on in rotation. ‘Thus all will in turn 
select from each section of the li- 
brary, and the books are distributed 
in a short time, without noise or con- 
fusion. 

How shall the books be selected? 
This is not an easy task. Many have 


been deterred from starting a library 


on account of the difficulty in making 
this selection. In view of this, we 
have prepared a catalogue suitable 
for a parochial and Sunday-school li- 
brary, which the reader can find in 
our advertising pages. These are put 
down at the lowest terms, and are se- 
lected with care, as the most suitable 
to make a beginning with. As funds 
increase, others can be added from 
time to time. 
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SATIRE without bitterness or rancor 
is aphenomenon in literature of which 
the world has seen few examples, and 
genuine, religious satire has been so 
rare, that we can hardly recall a sin- 
gleunexceptionable specimen. There 
was a day, to be sure, when every 
poet held it a part of his profession 
to lacerate with the weapon of his wit, 
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or with the rhymed invective which 
too often passed for wit, whatever 
creed happened at the time to be 
most unpopular. Some few even of 
the great masters of verse, like Dry- 
den and Butler, trenched upon the 
domain of religious controversy ; but 
Dryden’s Hind and Panther and Re- 
ligio Laici are rather dogmatical po- 
ems than satires, and Butler’s Hud- 
bras, which is pure satire, is aimed 
less at a religious sect than at a po- 
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litical party. Here we have, how- 
ever, a prose satire in the Church of 
England, which is one of the most ad- 
mirable specimens of that class of lit- 
erature in our own or any other lan- 
It is sharp without unkind- 
ness ; it contains not a syllable of in- 
vective ; it is honest ; it is logical ; 
the wit is radiant ; the fun is over- 
powering ; and the application is ir- 
resistible. Volumes could not ex- 
pose the preposterous errors of An- 
glicanism with half the effect produc- 
ed by this little pamphlet. The trou- 
bles and perplexities of the English 
divines, the absurdities of the privy 
council, the purposeless debates of 
convocations, the conflict of beliefs, 
the uncertainty of dogmd4s, the vain 
theories of deans and doctors, the 
darkness, the wavering, the inconsist- 
ency, the worldliness of the Angli- 
can Church, are pictured in this lit- 
tle comedy to the very life. Its ap- 
pearance has created in London a 
profound sensation. Anglicans are 
smarting under the exposure, and 
everybody else is laughing at the lu- 
dicrous exhibition. ‘The authorship 
is unknown, but we are inclined to 
believe that the current rumor which 
ascribes it to Dr. J. H. Newman is 
well founded. We doubt whether 
there is another man in England ca- 
pable of writing it. 

The Dramatis Persone embrace a 
number of deans, archdeacons, and 
lesser ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
the first scene takes place in “the 
Jerusalem Chamber,” where Convo- 
cation is in session. 

“Doctor Easy rose to propose 
the question of which he had given 
notice at the previous sitting of Con- 
vocation: ‘Would it be considered 
heresy in the Church of England to 
deny the existence of God?’ It had 
occurred to him that he should, per- 
haps, adopt a form more convenient 
for the present debate, if he put the 
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question thus: ‘Would a clergy- 
man, openly teaching that there was 
no God, be liable to suspension ?” 

“ Archdeacon Jolly thought not. 
What the Church of England espe- 
cially prided herself upon was the 
breadth of her views. No view could 
be broader than the one just stated, 
and therefore, none more likely to 
meet with the sanction of the privy 
council, which, he apprehended, was 
the real point to be kept in view in 
the discussion of this interesting ques- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) 

“Dean Blunt concurred in the 
opinion that breadth and the privy 
council were kindred ideas. Still, it 
might be asked, could even the doc- 
trinal elasticity of that tribunal be- 
come sufficiently expansive to em- 
brace the enormous hypothesis of his 
learned friend? He ventured to 
think that it could. Let it be sup- 
posed that some clergymen of the 
Church of England—say the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—should pub- 
licly teach that there was no God. 
The case being brought before the 
privy council, it might be reasonably 
assumed that that supreme arbiter 
of Anglican doctrine would deliver 
some such judgment as the follow- 
ing: 

‘We find that the Church of England is not »ppos- 
ed to the existence of a God. At the same time, we 
cannot overlook the fact tha: tae nineteenth article, 
in affirming that ali churches, even the apostolic, 
have erred in matters of faith, obviously implies that 
the Church of England may err also in the same way. 
Therefore the Church of England may err in teaching 
tha: there is a God. We conclude, that whilst, oa 
tie one hand, the archbishop has taken an extreme 
or one-sided view of the teaching of the church; on 
the other, for the reason assigned, it is undoubtedly 


open to every clergyman either to believe in or to deny 
the existence of a God.’ 


“ Archdeacon Theory would be 
disposed cordially to approve the 
judgment which the learned dean 


anticipated. He had always main- 
tained that it was the duty of every 
Anglican to doubt the existence of 


God. (Uproar.) Let him not be 
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misunderstood. Speaking for him- 
self, he had a moral and intellectual 
conviction that there was a God, 
He was not disputing the objective 
truth of the existence of a God: 
about that he could not suppose that 
a single member of Convocation 
could entertain the most transitory 
doubt. He was speaking only or 
their duty as members of the Church 
of England, and not at all of their 
obligation as Christians ; two things 
which might happen in a particular 
case to be as wide apart as the poles, 
and to involve distinct and opposite 
responsibilities. Now, as members 
of the Church of England, he believ- 
ed it was their duty to doubt, not 
only the existence of God, but also 
every separate article which the 
Church of England now taught, or 
might teach hereafter ; and the more 
emphatically the Church of England 
appeared to teach, the more impera- 
tive was their duty to doubt. For, 
referring to the ingenious argument 
which Dean Blunt had put into the 
mouth of their national oracle, it was 
clear that the Church of England in 
denying her own infallibility, laid all 
her members under the religious ob- 
ligation of doubting everything she 
taught. Fallibility, properly defined, 
was not simply liability to err, it was 
the state of error. As infallibility is a 
state of certainty, which does not ad- 
mit of error; so fallibility is a state 
of doubt which does not admit of 
conviction. Now, the Church of 
England, in proclaiming her own fal- 
ibility, did so with a peremptoriness 
which elevated this part of her teach- 
ing, and this alone, to the dignity of 
dogma. For, whereas, in propound- 
ing other Anglican tenets, she so ad- 
justec. her definitions of doctrine as 
to leave the choice of possible and 
opposite interpretations to the discre- 
tion of her members ; when speaking 
of this, the fundamental axiom of 
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her whole theological system, she 
rose for the moment to the authority 
of a teacher, and consented to put 
on the robe of infallibility, in order 
to promulgate with greater force the 
dogma of her own liability to error,” 

Here is the key to the first scene. 
The discussion is maintained at con- 
siderable length, and carries us over 
the whole ground of the authority of 
the English church to teach divine 
truth ; and in the course of it, some 
representative of each of the most 
prominent schools of theological opi- 
nion in the establishment takes occa- 
sion to express his mind. Dr. Viewy 
holds that since heresy is the choice 
of one’s creed, as opposed to the 
submission of the will to authority, 
no Anglican can be guilty of heresy 
who obeys the teachings of his eccle- 
siastical superiors ; and hence, in the 
Church of England, it might be con- 
ditionally, but could not be necessarily, 
heresy to deny the existence of God. 
As that church is taunted by her 
enemies with holding and rejecting 
every imaginable creed, the only safe 
course for a clergyman is to centre 
the whole of his obedience in that 
one bishop or rector, under whom, 
for the time being, he may find him- 
self placed. “In other words, since 
to obey any /wo ecclesiastical author- 
ities at the same moment involved 
the risk of being pronounced a here- 
tic by either one or the other—be- 
cause no two clergymen are exactly 
of the same belief—the only effec- 
tive safeguard against the possibility 
of heresy was personal obedience to 
one clergyman at a time. When 
first ordained to the office of the dia- 
conate, from which he had been sub- 
sequently elevated to unmerited dig- 
nities, he found himself in the dio- 
cese of a low-church bishop — he 
might say a very low-church bishop 
— so low that any further descent 
into the regions of a purely negative 
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theology would have left no doctrinal 
residuum whatever. He at once de- 
cided, in virtue of his principle of 
obedience to authority, to teach his 
flock the religion of his bishop, which, 
by careful analysis, he resolved into 
two articles of belief—the denial of 
dogma, and the assertion of self. 
(Dean Pompous audibly whispered, 
‘Highly unbecoming.’) But here he 
had met with a difficulty in starting ; 
for it happened that his rector was a 
Puseyite ; and that, consequently, in 
the main, whatever the bishop taught 
to be true, the rector taught to be 
false, and whatever the bishop taught 
to be false, the rector taught to 
be true. The case, as convocation 
knew, was so common in this coun- 
try, as to form, perhaps, the rule in a 
majority of parochial cures. His prin- 
ciple, however, suggested an easy es- 
cape from the embarrassing position. 
He applied it thus: manifestly more 
obedience was due to a bishop than 
to arector ; yet a certain guantum of 
obedience was due to a rector, if only 
because a bishop had appointed him. 
It became, so to speak, a question of 
proportion rather than of theology, 
and was soluble, not by the thirty- 
nine articles, but by the rule of three; 
and, after working it out with religious 
care, the following commended itself 
to him as the solution of the pro- 
blem. He would preach low-church 
doctrines on the Sundays, denying 
the sacramental view and all its con- 
sequences, as the homage of clerical 
obedience due to the bishop ; but he 
would teach high-church doctrines 
during the week, without abating a 
single tenet, in discharge of the pro- 
portionate measure of obedience due 
to the rector. This practice gave 
rise, he was bound to admit, to some 
excitement in the parish, and led to 
the popular conviction that, however 
excellent his teaching might be in de- 
tail, there was a want of unity about 
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it when looked at as a whole. Yet 
when he explained to his parishion- 
ers the purity of the motive which 
induced the apparent contradictions, 
and proved to them that his duplex 
system was designed only to reflect 
justly and proportionately the two as- 
pects of Christianity exhibited by 
their ‘bishop and their rector, the 
whole parish at once applauded the 
delicacy of his conscience, while it 
ceased not to question the value of 
his teaching. And so things went 
on with tolerable harmony for the 
space of a year; when, unhappily, 
both the bishop and the rector died 
about ‘the same time; the former 
being quickly replaced by a high- 
church bishop, appointed by a friend 
in the cabinet, and the latter by a 
low-church rector, nominated by Mr. 
Simeon’s trustees. It now became 
his duty, in consistency with his 
principle of obedience to personal 
authority, to invert the order and 
portion of his teaching. He would 
continue to give the Sundays to the, 
bishop, and the week-days to the 
rector ; but on Sundays he must now 
be a Puseyite, and on week-days an 
Evangelical ; and this simple inver- 
sion, so equitable in itself, and in- 
spired solely by the desire of sub- 
mitting himself to his superiors, creat- 
ed such discord in the parish, that 
finally he was entreated, as the only 
means of restoring peace, to resign 
his cure of souls. 

“Dean Pliable concurred, in the 
main, with the principle of the learned 
divine who had just resumed his seat, 
that obedience to authority was the 
first duty of a clergyman ; but he ut- 
terly differed from him in his appti- 
cation of the principle, which ap- 
peared to him to be equally servile 
and injudicious. That principle he 
conceived to be most effectually car- 
ried out, not by abject submission to 
this bishop or that, this rector or that 
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—which might be both possible and 
convenient, if, in the Church of Eng- 
land, as in the Church of Rome, 
every bishop and every rector taught 
the same Christianity—but in the 
larger and nobler aim of faithfully 
representing at one and the same 
time a// the Christianities taught by 
all the bishops and all the rectors of 
the Church of England. In other 
words, since every one confessed 
that it was impossible to teach a uni- 
form theology in the Church of Eng- 
land, whose highest tribunal had 
ruled that her clergy might teach 
either of two opposite doctrines—and 
therefore both alternately—he was 
brought to the conviction that the 
only course open to Anglicans solici- 
tous about theoretical unity was to 
profess at the same moment every 
doctrine held within their commu- 
nion, and all their contradictories. 
(Great uproar: a well-known preach- 
er was heard to exclaim—*“ He would 
convert us into ecclesiastical acro- 
bats.”’) 

“Dean Critical inquired, with a 
touch of irony in his voice and man- 
ner—‘ Could any of his reverend 
friends undertake toinform him what 
was the authority of the Church of 
England? Hitherto the debate had 
gone only to show what it was zof. 
Dr. Theory had maintained that there 
was no such thing. Dr. Viewy and 
Dean Pliable had each of them 
proved that it did not reside in the 
bishops and clergy, unless, indeed, it 
might be supposed to exist in equal 
measure in every one of them ; but, as 
they were unhappily in direct oppo- 
sition to one another on many funda- 
mental doctrines, this was equivalent 
to saying that zo authority to decide 
Christian doctrine existed in the 
Church of England. If there really 
were any such authority, convocation 
could hardly be more usefully em- 
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ployed than in defining its nature and 
fixing its limits. 

“ Archdeacon Jolly observed, with- 
out rising from his seat—‘ What say 
you to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury?’ (Some laughter, which was 
immediately suppressed.) 

“ Dean Critical reminded the vene- 
rable archdeacon that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was not alluded to in 
their formularies in any such cha- 
racter, and feared, it must be said 
without disrespect, that he had no 
more power to determine a disputed 
point of doctrine than his amiable 
lady, whose hospitality many of them 
had enjoyed. It was a lamentable 
fact that his Grace had no more au- 
thority over the people of England, 
nor over a single individual out of 
his own household, than. . . (a 
voice exclaimed, ‘the King of the 
Sandwich Islands,’ a_ suggestion 
which was greeted with mingled ap- 
plause and disapprobation. ) 

“ Archdeacon Jolly: Well, then, 
her Majesty the Queen, whom the 
church admits to be ‘supreme’ in 
all causes, spiritual as well as tem- 
poral ? 

“Dean Critical could not forget 
that her -Majesty, in whom they re- 
cogr.ized a model of every Christian 
virtue, frequented, indifferently, Pres- 
byterian meeting-houses and _ the 
churches of their own communion. 
If, therefore, as the law appeared to 
admit, the authority of the Anglican 
Church resided in her royal person, 
it followed that the Westminster 
Confession and the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles were equally true, and that 
every Anglican was also a Presby- 
terian. 

“ Archdeacon Jolly: ‘ How about 
the Privy Council? If it be the ulti 
mate judge of doctrine, must it no! 
be the authority for which you are 
seeking ?’ 
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“Dean Critical thought not, because 
in fact, the sum of its decisions 
amounted to this—that the Church 
of England taught nothing and de- 
nied nothing, which was’ equivalent 
to saying that she believed nothing. 
A tribunal which decided in every 
case of disputed doctrine, as the 
privy council invariably did, that 
both the plaintiff and defendant were 
right, was a judicial curiosity that 
could hardly be said to afford the li- 
tigant parties much assistance in 
bringing their cause to an issue. The 
privy council might be an authority 
over the Church of England, whose 
decisions the latter was obliged to 
receive ; but no one could seriously 
maintain that it was an authority to 
which any Anglican, of whatever par- 
ty in the church, professed to submit 
his conscience in matters of faith. 

“ Archdeacon Jolly: ‘ Will you ac- 
cept convocation as your authority ?” 
(Loud laughter, with cries of ‘shame’ 
from Dean Pompous.) 

“Dean Critical regretted that he 
could not accept convocation in the 
character of an Anglican Holy See: 
because, to. say nothing of the gene- 
ral feeling of the country. and the 
malicious comments of the public 
press, which appeared to treat them 
with derision, and talked of their 
‘dancing round a may-pole,’ his own 
observation of the proceedings of 
that assembly dissuaded him from 
any such view. Much experience 
had brought him to the sorrowful 
conviction that convocation was only 
a clerical debating-club, of which 
every member took himself for the 
pope, and the church for his pupil. 

“Archdeacon Jolly: ‘Might it 
be permitted to suggest the formu- 
laries ?” 

“Dean Critical: So supple and 
elastic in their nature as to be sworn 
to with equal facility both by those 
who claim to ‘hold all Roman doc- 
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trine’ and those who protest against 
it. 

“ Archdeacon Jolly: ‘ Well, there 
are still the thirty-nine articles.’ 

“Dean Critical: Thirty-nine a- 
nions, one of which declares of all 
others, that they are human and fal- 
lible. 

“ Archdeacon Jolly did not know 
that he could offer any further sug- 
gestion, but, at least, one of the ar- 
ticles declared, ‘the church hath au- 
thority in matters of faith.’ 

“Dean Critical was not unmind- 
ful of the fact, which had always ap- 
peared to him to be a device of the 
framers to express this idea: ‘We 
admit that the church we are form- 
ing as no authority, but we recog- 
nize that if it were a church, it would 
have authority.’ For it should be 
observed that while they said, ‘the 
church ath authority,’ they at the 
same time enjoined the clergy not to 
believe a single word she taught 
them, unless they found their own 
interpretation of the Scriptures to 
agree with hers! Thus they made 
the Church of England say to all her 
members : ‘ If you should accidentally 
be right in your interpretation of the 
Bible, put that down to me, for I am 
the church that teaches you ; but if, 
which is far more probable, you 
should be wrung, put that down to 
yourself, for I have warned you to 
believe in nothing which you cannot 
prove for yourself out of the Bible.’ 
(‘Hear, hear,’ from the Rev. La- 
vender Kidds.)” 

This Rev. Lavender Kidds is the 
comic man of the drama. His one 
principle is “ Bible Christianity,” his 
one passion a dread of the pope. 

“The Rev. Lavender Kidds (who 
seemed much excited, and rese 
amidst cries of ‘order, order,’ and 
considerable laughter) observed that 
he now assisted for the first time at 
the assembly of convocation, and 
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had been deeply shocked by the un- 
scriptural tone of the discussion. 
(Suppressed merriment.) For his 
part, he gloried in the thirty-nine 
articles of their pure and reformed 
church, and especially in their noble 
testimony to the grand truth that the 
religion of Protestants was ‘the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible.’ This was the true 
‘authority’ of vital Christians, and 
he cared for no other. This was the 
simple and grand lesson of those 
‘venerable formularies which had 
‘been that day so grievously under- 
valued and calumniated. Really, 
it seemed to him to be preposterous 
in any Protestant assembly to talk 
so much of ‘ church-authority.’ . Au- 
thority, indeed! Who wanted it? 
And if they had it, who would obey 
it? Certainly no member of that 
house with whom he had the happi- 
ness of being acquainted—(laughter 
and ironical cheers)—least of all the 
high-church party, who had recently 
been forming a society to protect 
themselves against their bishops. 
(Renewed disapprobation.) He con- 
tended that their forefathers had 
done without authority, and had 
wisely regarded it as a mark of the 
beast. He was for the Bible and the 
Bible only. Perish the articles, and 
the church itself—no, his zeal was 
perhaps carrying him too far. What 
he meant to say was—in fact, he 
wished to observe—as long as they 
had the Word they wanted nothing 
else. He knew, indeed, that Dean 
Primitive and Archdeacon Chasuble 
preferred authority to Scripture—as 
long, that was, as they could keep 
the former entirely in their own 
hands ; but he had invariably re- 
marked that they refused to their 
bishops and superiors the obedience 
they required from their curates and 
parishioners. But Englishmen, he 
felt convinced, were not to be ca- 
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joled by a spurious popery ; and if 
they must renounce their liberty, it 
would not be to those who used that 
liberty themselves to resist the very 
church they copied, in everything but 
their obedience. (General cries of 
‘Enough, enough,’ amid which Mr, 
Kidds resumed his seat, with the air 
of one who had delivered a solemn 
and suitable protest.’) 

“Dean Primitive was unwilling 
that the observations of Mr. Kidds 
should pass without any other reply 
than Dean Blunt had thought fit to 
give them. He had spent thirty years 
of his life in combating the errors 
of that party in the church to which 
Mr. Kidds belonged, and he hoped 
to continue the same holy warfare to 
to the end. He was aware that the 
so-called evangelicals insisted upon 
the p/ainness of Scripture, and were 
accustomed to assume, with strange 
disregard of notorious facts, that 
nobody need find any difficulty in 
deciding the true meaning of any 
text whatever. With the permission 
of the house, he would give a 
few illustrations of the evangelical 
method of dealing with the inspired 
book ; from which it would very 
clearly appear, that when they 
boasted of appealing to the Bible, 
they only appealed to their own ver- 
sion of it, that is, to themselves ; and 
their favorite shibboleth, ‘ the Bible, 
and the Bible only,’ meant simply, 
as Dean Blunt had well observed, 
‘my interpretation of the Biblé¢, and 
not yours.’ 

“ Thus, when our Lord said to his 
priests, ‘I give to you the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven,’ it is plain, 
according to the evangelicals, that 
he meant, ‘I give to mo man the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ 

“When He declared, ‘ Whoseso- 
ever sins you remit, they are remit- 
ted,’ beyond doubt he wished 
them to understand, ‘I particularly 
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withhold from you the power to remit 
sin.’ 

“When he gave the promise to his 

church, ‘I am with you always, even 
to the end of the world,’ manifestly 
he designed to say, ‘I am with you 
only to the end of the third or fourth 
century, after which I shall desert 
you until the sixteenth.’ 
* «When he announced, ‘I will send 
the Holy Ghost, and he shall guide 
you into aZ/ truth,’ it is clearer than 
the day that he wished to tell them, 
‘The Holy Ghost will teach you 
just so much of truth as-each individ- 
ual can gather from the private study 
of the Scriptures.’ 

“When he made the wonderful 
statement, ‘The gates of hell shall 
never prevail against the church,’ 
even children can see that he meant, 
‘Hell shall triumph over the church 
for eight hundred years and more.’ ” 

The question is raised whether the 
Fathers and the first four General 
Councils cannot be taken.as guides, 
and it is shown that they are as hard 
to interpret as the Bible itself. But 
cannot the clergy be appealed to as 
authorized interpreters ? In replying 
to this query, the professor of theol- 
ogy said : 

“There was not, he conceived, in 
the annals of human religion—of 
which the number was now almost 
beyond arithmetical calculation—so 
singular a paradox as that which was 
displayed in Puseyite theology. The 
claims of a Leo the Great, or a Gre- 
gory the Seventh, which, at least, 
whatever Protestants might think of 
them, were cordially admitted both 
in their own generation and in those 
which followed it, were only the 
utterances of timid self-abasement, 
compared with the super-cecumenical 
dogmatism of their high-church 
friends. ‘Obey me,’ said these gen- 
tlemen to their disciples, ‘for obedi- 
ence is the prerogative of the laity ; 
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but I obey nobody except my own 
interpretation of the fathers, or of 
such of them as I approve, because 
my church is not yet sufficiently 
catholic to deserve my obedience. 
At present I am obliged to create a 
church for you, because nothing wor- 
thy of the name is found just now on 
earth. The day will come when she 
will have been sufficiently taught by 
me, will cease to be Protestant with- 
out becoming Roman, and then I 
shall be able to obey the church, be- 
cause, having learned from me the 
exact form of primitive Christianity, 
which exists nowhere at present but 
in my own ideal conception, the 
church will have come again into 
corporate existence, and will be wor- 
thy of your dutiful regard. It will 
then no longer be necessary for me, 
as it is unfortunately at present, to 
cumulate in my own person the func- 
tions of the pope, the saints, the 
fathers, the general councils, and 
Almighty God.’ 

“(Considerable agitation followed 
this speech, during which the sitting 
was suspended for some minutes.) 

“The Rev. Lavender Kidds ob- 
served, as soon as the composure of 
the assembly was restored, that, how- 
ever forcible the remarks of the learn- 
ed professor might be as applied to 
Puseyism, he had shown that he was 
unwilling to grapple with the grand 
principle of Bible Christianity, of 
which he was the humble advocate. 

“The professor intended no dis- 
respect to Mr. Kidds and his party. 
Bible Christianity, since he must 
speak of it, (though he thought that 
former speakers had sufficiently dis- 
posed of the subject,) was only less 
preposterous than the rival theory 
which he had just ventured to describe. 
It required personal infallibility in 
all who professed it. It simply trans- 
ferred to the individual the supernat- 
ural prerogative which the Romanist 
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attributed to his church. It was 
obvious to common sense that, if Mr. 
Kidds could interpret a particular 
translation of the Scriptures, so as to 
know infallibly both how much was 
necessary to be salvation, and exact- 
ly what was necessary to believed 
about it, he must himself be person- 
ally infallible. 

“The professor must decline to 
give his own opinion, though of course 
he had one, on the question proposed 
by Dr. Easy ; but he had no objection 
to state how he conceived it ought to 
be answered by the so-called Bible- 
Christian. That answer might be as 
follows : 

“The existence of a church as- 
sumes the existence of a God ; there- 
fore, the denial of a God would be 
the same with the denial of a church. 
But the Church of England is a fact. 
Her teaching may be doubtful or con- 
tradictory, but her existence as a po- 
litico-ecclesiastical institution, pro- 
fessing belief in a God, is beyond 
dispute. It would, therefore, be he- 
resy in the Bible Christian to deny 
the existence of a God ; but it 
quite open to him to believe in 
kind of divinity he might prefer, and 
to clothe him with whatever attri- 
butes the Privy Council had permit- 
ted him to retain. . 

“Archdeacon Jolly doubted whether 
the universal /Vego of Mr. Kidds and 
his friends could combat successfully 
the eternal Credo of two hundred 
millions of Catholics. However, he 
was quite willing to consider Mr. 
Kidd’s proposition ; but he must be 
excused if he did so from his own 
point of view. 

“There was a large class of persons 
in this country,” continued the arch- 
deacon, “ who, having no definite re- 
ligion of their own, and being slen- 
derly endowed with common sense, 
were indebted to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church both for employment and 
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maintenance. Let Mr. Kidds restrain 
his excitement ; he would explain his 
meaning. He did not, of course, jn. 
clude Mr. Kidds among the class jn 
question, though he believed that 
gentleman would willingly accept the 
statement of Sterne, who candidly 
confessed, that, ‘when he had little 
to say or little to give his people, he 
had resource to the abuse of popery, 
Hence he called it his “Cheshire 
Cheese.” It had a twofold advan. 
tage ; it cost him very little, and he 
found by experience that nothing sa 
tisfied so well the hungry appetites 
of his congregation, 
devoured it greedily.’ 

“ Perhaps Mr. Kidds was not aware 
that in his zeal to hasten the down- 
fall of popery—which, even accord- 
ing to modern prophets, had still a 
few years to last, and which, judging 
by a recent tour he had made on the 
continent, presented anything but a 
moribund aspect—he was in violent 
opposition with many active and de- 
voted Protestants. The persons to 
whom he alluded were, at this mo- 
ment, full of anxiety lest popery 
should perish too soon! ‘They could 
not afford to say farewell to their old 
friend at present, and desired only to 
keep him on his legs a little longer. 
Mr. Kidds was probably ignorant 
that a society had recently been 
formed in London, in connection, he 
believed, with the Protestant Reforma- 
tion Society, to which it was designed 
to act as a timely and important auxi- 
liary. The title of this new associa- 
tion was: ‘ Society for considering the 
best means of keeping alive the corrup- 
tions of Popery in the interests of Gos- 
pel Truth.’ twas, of course, a strict- 
ly secret organization, byt he had 
been favored, he knew not why, with 
a copy of the prospectus, and as he 
had no intention of becoming a mem- 
ber, he would communicate it to the 
house. It appeared from this docu- 
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ment, and could be confirmed from 
other sources, that a deputation was 
sent last year to Rome, to obtain a 
private interview with the pope, in 
order to entreat his holiness zof to 
reform a single popish corruption. 
He was assured that they had reason 
to believe, he did not know on what 
grounds, that the pope was about to 
make extensive reforms, beginning 
with the substitution of the thirty-nine 
articles for the creed of Pope Pius, 
and a permanent Anglican convoca- 
tion in lieu of an occasional cecumen- 
ical council. A handsome present 
was entrusted to the deputation, and 
a liberal contribution to the Peter’s 
Pence Fund. ‘The motives set forth 
in the preamble of the address pre- 
sented to his holiness were, in sub- 
stance, of the following nature : They 
urged that a very large body of most 
respectable clergymen, who had no 
personal ill-will toward the present 
occupant of the Holy See, had main- 
tained themselves and their families 
in comfort for many years exclusively 
by the abuse of popery; and if 
popery were taken away, they could 
not but contemplate the probable 
results with uneasiness and alarm. 
Moreover, many eminent members of 
the profession had gained a reputa- 
tion for evangelical wit, learning, 
and piety, as well as high dignities 
in the Church of England, by setting 
forth in their sermons and at public 
meetings, with all their harrowing de- 
tails, the astounding abominations of 
the Church of Rome. The petition- 
ers implored his holiness not to be 
indifferent to the position of these 
gentlemen. Many of their number 
had privately requested the deputa- 
tion to glead their cause with the 
amiable and benevolent Pius IX. 
Thus the great and good Doctor 
M‘Nickel represented respectfully 
that he had filled his church, and let 
all his pews, during three-and-twenty 
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years, by elegantly slandering priests 
and nuns, and powerfully illustrating 
Romish superstitions. A clergyman 
of noble birth had attained to the 
honors of the episcopate by handling 
alternately the same subjects, and a 
particularly pleasing doctrine of the 
Millennium, and had thus been en- 
abled to confer a valuable living on 
his daughter’s husband, who other- 
wise could not have hoped to obtain 
one. An eminent canon of an old 
Roman Catholic abbey owed his dis- 
tinguished position, which he hoped 
to be allowed to retain, to the fact of 
his having proved so clearly that the 
pope was Antichrist ; and earnestly 
entreated his holiness to do nothing 
to forfeit that character. A well- 
known doctor of Anglican divinity 
was on the point of quitting the coun- 
try in despair of gaining a livelihood, 
when the idea of preaching against 
popery was suggested to him, and he 
had now reason to rejoice that he 
had abandoned the foolish scheme 
of emigration. Even a high-church 
bishop had been so hampered by 
suspicions of Romanistic tendencies, 
which were perfectly unfounded, that 
he had only saved himself from gen- 
eral discredit by incessant abuse of 
popery, though he was able to say, 
in self-defence, that he did not be- 
lieve a word of his own invectives. 
Finally, a young clergyman, who had 
not hitherto much distinguished him- 
self, having often but vainly solicited 
a member of his congregation to fa- 
vor his evangelical attachment, at 
length hit upon a new expedient, 
and preached so ravishing a dis- 
course on the matrimonial prohibi- 
tions of the Romish Church, and 
drew so appalling a picture of the 
domestic infelicities of the Romish 
priesthood, that on the following Mon- 
day morning the young lady made 
him an offer of her hand and fortune. 
It was hoped that his holiness would 
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give due consideration to interests 
so grave and manifold, and not peril 
them by hasty reforms, which nobody 
desired, and which nobody would re- 
ceive with satisfaction. 

“Another class of clergymen ap- 
pealed still more urgently to the for- 
bearance of the pope. ‘They repre- 
sented that they were in the habit of 
realizing large sums by the publica- 
tion of prophetical works of which 
the whole interest turned upon the 
approximate destruction of ‘the 
beast,’ and that while they indicat- 
ed, by the help of the apocalypse, the 
precise hour of his fall, they yet man- 
aged to put off the final catastrophe 
from year to year, and could hardly 
supply the successive editions which 
the curiosity of the public demanded. 
They hoped that his holiness would 
do nothing rash and imprudent which 
might compromise their particular 
industry.. One of these gentlemen 
ingenuously confessed that without 
Antichrist, who was his best friend, 
and the invaluable book of Revela- 
tion, which was his chief source of 
income, he saw nothing before him 
but the workhouse. He begged to 
forward to the pope a copy of each 
of his works, including the following : 
‘Horns of the Beast,’ neatly bound, 
with gilt edges ; ‘ Antichrist,’ hand- 
somely got up, ‘ positively his last ap- 
pearance in 1864, in consequence of 
other engagements,’ with new edi- 
tions in 1865, 1866, and 1867 ; also, 
‘Answer to an insolent pamphlet, 
entitled the “The umber and Street 
of the Beast proved to be that of the 
Rev. Dr. Comeagain.”’ 

“Lastly, even members of parlia- 
ment to whom nature had not been 
prodigal in intellectual endowments, 
urged with great force that they were 
able to get on their legs, and to stay 
there, detailing the prodigious inci- 
dents of conventual turpitude ; mak- 
ing the blood to curdle, and the hair 
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to stand on end, by thrilling narra- 
tives of nuns immured, and clanking 
chains, and bereaved mothers, invok- 
ing in agonized chorus, ‘ Liberty and 
Mr. Newdegate.’ They hoped the 
pope would see in this fact the ne- 
cessity of caution, lest he should un- 
wittingly put to silence more than 
one independent member of parlia- 
ment, deprive an illustrious assembly 
of its chief amusement, and rashly 
change the composition of the Bri- 
tish House of Commons. 

“Dean Pompous inquired (with a 
somewhat thick utterance, but with 
great dignity of manner) whether he 
understood the archdeacon to say 
that he had actually seen this docu- 
ment? 

“Archdeacon Jolly: He had cer- 
tainly said so ; it had been shown to 
him in Rome by Cardinal Antonelli.” 

Archdeacon Chasuble held the 
theory that the Anglican establish 
ment is @ branch of the Catholic 
Church, and proved that the Catho- 
lic Church was necessarily infallible 
at one period of her existence. The 
gift of infallibility was suspended when 
Christendom became divided, and 
will be recovered when the Russian, 
the Roman, the Greek, the Anglican, 
and the Oriental branches reunite— 
a happy period, of whose arrival, he 
regretted to say, there was no imme- 
diate prospect. ‘To this Dr. Candour 
undertook to reply: 

“When the Roman, Greek, and 
Anglican communities should all be- 
come one, the church would once 
more become infallible. Three spuri- 
ous and defective Christianities fused 
together, if anybody could persuade 
them to coalesce, would make one 
true and perfect Christianjty. The 
giving up what each believed specifi- 
cally true, and the uniting in what 
each believed specifically false, was 
that travail in the womb of Christen- 
dom which would give birth to the 
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new infallibility. He would only say, 
as the professor of theology had dis- 
posed of that point, that this was an 
obstetrical phenomenon which he did 
not think any one present would live 
long enough to witness. 

“But he would now approach an- 
other aspect of the question, to which 
the archdeacon had attracted their 
attention. The low-church theory, 
he had told them, and the language 
of their articles and homilies, which 
assumed the defection of the Catholic 
Church, ‘made void the promises of 
God.’ Was the archdeacon quite 
sure that low-churchmen were the 
real or sole offenders? He thought 
not. Let him ask his friend whether 
even the ‘diabolical millennium’ of 
the English reformers, that dismal 
interval between the sixth and six- 
teenth centuries, was a conception 
more insolently subversive of the 
promises of God, more fatal to the 
Catholic idea of a divine, indefec- 
tible, and ‘ teaching church,’ than the 
well-known Anglican conceit, that 
the early church was wholly pure, 
the medieval much less pure, and 
the modern quite unworthy of their 
obedience? Was it really so very re- 
spectful to the catholic idea, of which 
the archdeacon claimed to be the 
advocate, to assert, as he and his 
party did in every act of their lives, 
that, in spite of the ‘promises ot 
God,’ the only really perfect church 
at this hour, protesting at once against 
Protestant heresies and popish cor- 
ruptions, was the little group of Pu- 
seyites and ritualists within the na- 
tional establishment? (Great laugh- 
ter.) 

“The archdeacon had reproached 
the low-church school, and the foun- 
ders of Anglicanism, with making 
void the promises of God. Let the 
house consider how the high-church 
party interpreted those promises for 
themselves. According totheirtheory, 
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the promise to be ‘always’ with the 
church applied only to the beginning 
and the end of her career, but not to 
the long interval between the two, 
during which the whole of Christen- 
dom was hopelessly sunk in error 
and corruption. It was curious to see 
that the high-church party cordially 
agreed with ultra-Protestants, that 
the Catholic Church during long ages 
had been teaching falsehoods! This 
was their reverence for ‘ the promises 
of God !’ 

“Again. The promise to guide the 
Church into ‘a// truth’ had reference 
only to the integrity of truth defore 
the mission of St. Augustine to Eng- 
land, and after the publication of the 
Tracts for the Times. The twelve 
hundred years between them, rather 
a long period in the life of the church, 
during which all Christians obstinate- 
ly believed the supremacy of the pope, 
the office of the mother of God, and 
the mystery of transubstantiation— 
doctrines highly offensive to Puseys 
ites —-were merely an unfortunate 
parenthesis in the faithfulness of God, 
during which the catholic idea was 
lamentably obscured, and God forgot 
his ‘ promises.’ 

“Once more. The promise that 
the ‘gates of hell’ should ‘never’ 
prevail against the church meant 
only, according to the same school, 
that the principalities of evil, doing 
active work under the father of lies, 
should certainly prevail for a good 
many centuries, but that finally a 
little sect should rise up in the Church 
of England, able to discriminate with 
precision the errors of the Anglican, 
the Greek, and the Roman churches, 
and peacefully to conduct them all 
to the perfect truth which they had 
lost, to the unity which they had for- 
feited, and to a very remarkable and 
final triumph over the ‘gates of 
hell.’ 

“The only true test of a theory 
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was the result to which it led in prac- 
tice. The branch-theory did not look 
well on paper, but perhaps it redeem- 
ed itself in its practical evolution. 
He would suppose, then, that the 
archdeacon, resolving to try his the- 
ory, set out on a foreign tour. Did 
he leave Dover an Anglican, and dis- 
embark at Calais a Roman Catholic? 
If so, at what particular spot in the 
Channel did he drop the Anglican 
articles and take up the Roman mis- 
sal? Was it marked by a buoy? or 
was the transformation a gradual pro- 
cess, like the changes of tempera- 
ture? On leaving Dover, he carried 
with him only two sacraments, which 
had grown into seven by the time he 
landed at Calais. Supposing the dis- 
tance to be twenty-five miles, did he 
take up a new sacrament—he was 
going to say at every fifth milestone 
but the sea knew not such measures 
of distance. Were there fixed points 
at which he degan to believe that 
transubstantiation was a holy mys- 
tery, and not a ‘ blasphemous fable ; 
that confirmation and extreme unc- 
tion were divine sacraments, and not, 
as he had believed while breakfasting 
at Dover, a mere ‘corrupt following 
of the Apostles’? Did he, in spite 
of the injunction with which they 
were all familiar, ‘not to speak to 
the man at the wheel,’ anxiously in- 
terrogate that individual as to the 
precise longitude in which it behoved 
him to cast away some Anglican de- 
hision, and take up some Catholic 
truth? At what point of the voyage 
did the pope’s supremacy begin to 
dawn upon him? And, finally, did 
the process of transformation, to 
which all branch-Christians were in- 
evitably subject when they went to 
foreign lands, depend in any degree 
upon the weather? Was it quicker 
or slower in a heavy sea? or did sea- 
sickness in any way affect its deve- 
lopment ? 
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“The prolocutor of the house here 
rose, with an air of dignity becoming 
his official character, and expressed 
his conviction that the general feel- 
ing of the house was that the debate 
should now close. (Hear, hear.) 
That debate had proved a variety of 
things, which were more or less “de- 
structive to the national church, but 
nothing perhaps more clearly than 
this, that the public was right in re- 
garding their discussions as very un 
profitable to the interests of religion, 
either in their own land or in any 
i Se ee 
house shared his opinion, it only re- 
mained to determine what should 
be the place of their future meeting. 
(Applause. ) 

“ Doctor Easy was delighted to be 
able to offer hospitality to his rever- 
end friends. He lived, as they knew, 
in the immediate geighborhood of 
their fine old historical abbey, and 
his apartments were sufficiently spa 
cious to afford a convenient place of 
meeting. He proposed, therefore, 
on the understanding that convo- 
cation was now happily extinct, that 
they should meet at his residence on 
that day week, when they could 
either resume the debate that had 
hitherto occupied them, or turn their 
attention to any other topic which 
might promise greater profit or 
amusement. (Loud cries of ‘Agreed.’) 
[ Zxeunt omnes.” 

The second scene is introduced 
with the following description, the del 
icate humor of which is inimitable: 

“Dr. Easy’s drawing-room pre 
sented an animated appearance. 
Friendly greetings were exchanged, 
and decent hilarity pervaded the 
assembly. The gravest countenan- 
ces relaxed from conventional sever- 
ity. Archdeacons smiled as if in 
anticipation of coming enjoyment, 
and even deans responded to the 
salutations of the inferior clergy with 
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unwonted urbanity. The bright mir- 
rors, well-selected pictures, and far- 
eaching sofas which adorned Dr. 
Easy’s saloon, and bore witness at 
once to the amplitude of his revenues 
and the refinement of his taste, were 
evidently felt to be an improvement 
on the decorous gloom of the Jeru- 
salem chamber. Tables of marble 
and- rosewood were covered with 
choice engravings and other works 
ofart. Portraits of the Misses Easy 
attracted the attention of the young- 
er clergy. The absence of reporters 
imparted to their elder brethren a 
welcome sense of liberty. Free but 
not undignified. postures preluded 
the familiar dialogue in which each 
could take cheerful part, without the 
unpleasant fear of newspaper criti- 
cism. Convocation had become a 
social or family reunion, and was 
evidently satisfied with the change. 
Informal discussion preceded the 
coming debate, and themes which 
never fail to interest the clerical 
mind occupied the company. Dean 
Pompous disputed with a neighbor 


the exact pecuniary value of a bene-- 


fice likely to be shortly vacant, and 
suggested a probable successor to 
the dying incumbent. Dean Primi- 
conversed with Archdeacon 
Chasuble on the recent letter of the 
primate, inviting the bishops ‘ in 
visible communion with the Church 
of England’ to a council in Sep- 
tember. Had his friend noticed, he 
asked, that remarkable announce- 
ment that ‘such council would of 
be competent to make declarations, 
or lay down definitions on points 
of doctrine’? His friend had cer- 
tainly noticed it. He had heard of 
councils, both general and _ local, 
which had assembled to decide on 
points of doctrine, but it was the 
first time he had ever heard of a 
council summoned with the avowed 
object of avoiding all such questions. 


tive 


* 
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In such cheerful talk the reverend 
guests continued to indulge, till their 
number being at length complete, 
there arose suddenly, amid the hum 
of general conversation, a loud cry 
of ‘Chair, chair!’ Then the host, 
leaning against a chimney - piece, 
bowed to his friends, and prayed 
them to be seated. Silence being 
restored, the debate commenced as 
follows : ° 

“Dr. Easy rejoiced that his rev- 
erend friends had attended in such 
imposing numbers. In compliance 
with their invitation, he had selected 
a subject to be submitted to their 
notice. Their last debate, as they 
seemed generally to feel, had proved 
to themselves and to the public that 
authority neither did nor could re- 
side in the English Church. It was 
certain that no individual clergyman, 
nor all the clergy put together, could 
decide any point of doctrine what- 
ever ; so that the day seemed close 
at hand—if it had not actually arriv- 
ed—when an Anglican would be at 
liberty either to accept or reject 
every truth contained in the Chris- 
tian revelation. The learned prolo- 
cutor had well epitomized all the 
points of their last debate, and grace- 
fully justified the characteristic de- 
cisions of privy council, when he 
said, or at Jeast implied, that the 
practical result of all Anglican teach- 
ing, as of all Anglican history, might 
be expressed in such a formula as 
this, ‘Christianity, from first to last, 
is simply a matter of opinion ;’ or, 
‘The primary object of the Christian 
revelation is to render it impossible 
for any man to know the truth .with 
certainty.’ 

“Tn confirmation of this view of 
their position as members of the 
Established Church, he was happy 
to be able to call their attention to 
the recent declaration of one of her 
highest dignitaries. He regretted 
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that he was not present with them, 
that he might have enforced in per- 
son the very striking statements 
which he was about to quote from a 
published volume of his sermons, with 
which he (Dr. Easy) had only be- 
come acquainted since their last 
meeting. The very Rev. Dr. Elliot, 
the present Dean of Bristol, had 
publicly asserted, without incurring 
the slightest shadow of reproach, 
these two momentous truths ; (1) 
that the Church of England is, in all 
respects, a purely human institu- 
tion; and (2) that her members 
are not bound in conscience to be- 
heve a single doctrine taught by her. 
But he would quote his exact words: 

“* The Church of England,’ said 
- the Dean of Bristol, ‘is created by 
the law, upheld by the law, paid by 
the law, and may be changed by the 
law, just as any other institution in 
the land,’ 

“That was his first proposition, 
and here was the second : 

“*T cannot desire you to accept 
either what I affirm, or what the 
church affirms, as undoubtedly true, 
or the only true interpretation of the 
mysteries of God.’ 

“It was pleasant to see the con- 
clusions at which they had arrived 
in a former debate embraced with so 
much energy of conviction by one of 
the highest fuctionaries of their na- 
tional church. And now, accepting 
these conclusions as indisputable, 
and harmonizing perfectly with the 
life and history of that church, he 
was led to ask, ‘If the authority of 
the English Church be purely hu- 
man, can her orders be divine ? 
This was the question he should 
propose for their consideration, and 
without another word of preface, he 
would submit the following motion 
to their vote: ‘That this meeting, 
being unanimous on the point that 
authority can have no existence in 
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the Church of England, desires to 
pass to the discussion of the cognate 
question, “Are English orders hu- 
man or divine ?”’” 

The discussion as to the validity 
of these orders is pretty exhaustive, 
and the arguments are put with a 
terseness and effect quite beyond 
adequate praise. The hand of a 
master in dialectics is evident from 
beginning to end. Instead of at- 
tempting a summary, which would 
necessarily fall far short of doing 
justice to this part of the pamphlet, 
we shall let the ritualistic clergyman 
give the following account of himself: 

“T call myself a Catholic priest, 
because I am either that or a ridicu- 
lous impostor, and I object to be 
considered in that light. I claim the 
power of the keys, because they be- 
long to the priestly office, and I will 
not allow that the clergy of any other 
church have more power than I have. 
I can consecrate the host, though I 
am not quite sure what that means, 
because I should be only a Protest- 
ant minister if I could not, and a 
Protestant minister is the object of 
my contempt. I can 
sin, though the English clergy never 
knew they could do it, because the 
commission was given to somebody, 
and, therefore, it must have been 
given tome. I teach the Church of 
England what she ought to hold, and 
instruct the Church of Rome what she 
ought to retract, because I clearly per- 
ceive the deficiencies of the one, and 
detect the excesses of the other. I 
assert that my doctrines are part of 
God’s truth, but I communicate with 
those who flatly deny them, because, 
when I am taunted with this, I can 
always reply, that it is the mark of a 
self-willed man to seek another com- 
munion in order to quiet his con- 
science. I countenance, by remaining 
in the Church of England, all the 
mortal heresies which have ever ex- 


absolve from 
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jsted in her, but I tell my accusers 
that I only remain in her in order to 
remove them. I am in communion 
‘ with no church in the world, but I 
invite them all to come into com- 
munion with me, and indicate the 
terms on which I will permit them 
todoso. I am not in schism, though 
I dwell in solitude, because the other 
Christian bodies refuse to associate 
with me; and I am not in heresy, 
though I every day communicate 
with heretics, because I do it only 
for their good. I do not obey my 
bishop, but I propose to him to 
obey me, which he foolishly declines 
todo. All churches have erred, but 
I am ready to teach them all, if they 
will only listen to me ; and though 
the perfect idea of Christianity has 
perished from the earth, I am able 
to restore it at any moment, when- 
ever I shall be requested to do so. 
I remain in the Church of England, 
though she allows most of her clergy 
to teach lies, because I do not choose 
to quit her ; and I refuse to enter the 
Church of Rome, though she forces all 
her priests to teach truth, because I do 
not choose to obey her. I prefer to 
obey myself, because I find no other 
authority worthy to be obeyed ; and, 
though I admit that this position has 
its disadvantages, I must positively 
decline to exchange it for any other.” 

The conclusion of the meeting is 
thus stated : 

“Dr. Easy said he could not per- 
mit his friends to depart, as they now 
manifested their intention to do, with- 
out thanking them both for their at- 
tendance on that occasion and for 
the part which they had taken in a 
discussion of great interest and im- 
portance. He would not abuse his 
privilege as their host by adding to 
the discourse of the archdeacon 
more than a few brief words. They 
had arrived, he supposed, at a com- 
mon conviction on the two great 
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questions of authority in the An- 
glican Church, and the real charac- 
ter of her orders. It was at once 
their wisdom and their safety to in- 
sist that both were purely human. 
Any other theory, as thé archdea- 
con had clearly proved, would expose 
not only themselves but their common 
Christianity to contempt and ruin. 
Either ordination, as it existed in 
the English Church, was zof a rite 
intended to produce a supernatural 
effect, except in a sense which might 
with equal justice be applied to the 
orders of Mr. Spurgeon or Mr. New- 
man Hall ; or, if it was, the Reformed 
and Protestant ministry established 
by Elizabeth and inaugurated by 
Parker, which had never displayed 
the faintest trace of any such effect, 
was a failure so portentous, that they 
must remain for ever silent in the 
presence of any scoffing infidel who 
should use it as an argument against 
the truth of Christianity. 

“ He trusted, therefore, that they 
were about to separate that night 
with this practical conclusion, that 
the idea of a catholic priesthood, 
one in doctrine and divine in endow- 
ments, existing in the English Church, 
was not only a contradiction of her 
whole history, but absolutely incon- 
sistent with the belief that Christian- 
ity was true. Either that foolish no- 
tion must be abandoned, or they 
must honestly admit that, at least, 
the English Church was a delusion. 
For if any man could deliberately 
maintain, as a small party among 
them desired to do, that the entire 
body of the English clergy had been, 
from the beginning, a supernatural 
caste, though it was undeniable that 
they had always exactly resembled 
the laity in all their habits, princi- 
ples, and actions; that they had 
received a special vocation from 
Heaven to teach the same unvary- 
ing doctrine, though no two of them 
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could ever agree together what that 
doctrine was; that they possessed 
the faculty of retaining or remitting 
sin, though, for three centuries, they 
had never once attempted to use it, 
and had bitterly derided the assump- 
tion of it by the clergy of another 
community ; that they were clothed, 
by the transforming grace of orders, 
with angelic purity and virginity, 
though they and their bishops had 
ever been even more impatient of a 
life of continence than any other 
class of human society ; that they 
were able to call down God upon a 
human altar, though their ow 
ders began their career by pulling 
down altars, and their own tribu- 
nals ruled that the English Church 
denied their existence; that the 
chief function of their ecclesias- 
tical life was to offer the daily sac- 
rifice, though the Church of England 
had carefully obliterated every trace 
of that mystery from the national 
mind ; and, finally, that the highest 
spiritual privilege of their flocks was 
to adore the consecrated host, though 
their own prayer-book expressly de- 
clared it was ‘ idolatry to be abhorred 
of all faithful Christians.’ If, he 
said, any man could seriously affirm 
the series of propositions here enu- 
merated, and many more like them, 
he should be ready to admit, what it 
would no longer be possible to deny, 
that neither religion nor history had 
any real meaning, and that modern 
Christianity had been more fertile in 
childish conceits and preposterous 
delusions than any system of hea- 
then mythology with which he was 
acquainted, 
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“Tf, on the other hand, they were 
content to believe with the whole 
nation, that the English clergy 
were simply the representatives of 
the English reformation ; that they 
were Protestant ministers, not Cath- 
olic priests ; that they were distin- 
guished in nothing from other men, 
except as having undertaken to re- 
mind them, from time to time, of 
truths which all were too apt to for- 
get; they would then assume the 
only character which really be- 
longed to them, or in which either 
their own communion or any other 
would ever consent to 
them. In that case, they would no 
longer expose either themselves or 
their religion to the world’s con- 
tempt, nor unwittingly furnish the 
unbeliever with a fatal argument 
against the truth and the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity. The Church of 
England had never been the home 
of the supernatural, as all mankind 
knew from her own history ; and to 
try to introduce so strange an ele- 
ment into such a receptacle would 
be a far more dangerous experiment 
than to ‘pour new wine into old 
bottles.’ They might as well at- 
tempt to inclose the lightning which 
could shiver rocks in the hands of 
an infant, as to make the English 
Church the shrine of mysteries which 
she had existed only to deny.” 


recognize 


The pamphlet from which the 
above excerpts are made is now in 
press, and will soon be published by 
“The Catholic Publication House.” 
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THE IRISH REFORMATION ; or, The Al- 
leged Conversion of the Irish Bishops 
at the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the assumed descent of the pre- 
sent established hierarchy in Ireland 
from the ancient Irish Church, dis- 
proved. By W. Maziere Brady, D.D., 
Vicar of Donoghpatrick and Rector of 
Kilberry, Diocese of Meath, and for- 
merly Chaplain to the Earls of Claren- 
don, St. Germans, and Carlisle, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, etc., etc. Fifth 
edition, containing also a letter from 
James A. Froude, M.A.; notices of the 
early Elizabethan Prelates, and of the 
sufferings of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops ; and tables showing in juxta- 
position the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic successions of Irish Archbish- 


ops, with lists of all Irish Roman 


Catholic Bishops from 1558 to the 
present time. 


London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1867. For sale by the 
Catholic Publication Society, 126 
Nassau Street, New York. 


The author of this book, which has 
become celebrated in Great Britain, and 
has received the highest commenda- 
tions from the English secular press, is 
an Irish Protestant clergyman. Catho- 
lic clergymen and scholars may, there- 
fore, think that it is written in favor of 
the Irish establishment, or lacking in 
thorough information on Catholic topics. 
On the contrary, it is the most damaging 
attack on that iniquitous institution that 
has yet appeared; replete with solid 
learning, and an invaluable companion 
to the excellent works of Msgr. Moran, 
of Dublin, on the Irish Catholic Church 
and hierarchy. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that Dr. Brady is a Catholic 
in disguise, a Romanizer, or an enemy 
of the church whose minister he is. He 
is a Protestant Episcopalian, a real be- 
liever in religious liberty, and a man of 
liberal sentiments, who respects the 
Catholic Church and loves the rights 
and welfare of the Irish people. He has 
written this work not against the doc- 
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trine or discipline of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but against the false- 
hoods, and ignorant or fraudulent mis- 
representations of historical facts, by 
which certain writers have attempted to 
justify and bolster up the absurd pre- 
tence that the Anglican establishment 
in Ireland is the true Catholic Church 
of that country. These writers, among 
whom Palmer is a signal instance, pre- 
tend that the Marian bishops in Ireland, 
as a body, accepted the pretended refor- 
mation of Elizabeth; that the Irish hier- 
archy, church, and nation, renounced 
their allegiance to the Bishop of Rome, 
and to the doctrine of the Roman Church; 
that the apostolic succession was regular- 
ly transmitted to the Protestant bishops 
of Ireland, and that the present Rom- 
an Catholic hierarchy and church were 
established de novo, in a schismatical 
manner, by emissaries of the Pope. Con- 
sequently, they say, the Protestant arch- 
bishops of Armagh and Dublin are the 
canonical successors of St. Patrick and 
St. Lawrence; the other Protestant 
bishops are also the canonical succes- 
sors to the ancient Catholic bishops of 
the sees they pretend to fill, the eccle- 
siastical property legally belongs to the 
Protestant establishment, and the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops are intruders who 
have drawn the majority of the Irish 
people into 2 schism. It was enough to 
have forced Protestantism into domina- 
tion in Ireland by force, rapine, slaugh- 
ter, and persecution without a_par- 
allel; to have robbed the Irish church 
and the Irish people of everything they 
possessed, without adding insult to in- 
jury by this preposterous pretence. Dr. 
Brady has laboriously and triumphantly 
refuted it, and Mr. Froude, the English 
historian, has given his full indorsement 
to Dr. Brady’s statements. Dr. Brady 
proves that, at the most, two of the Ma- 
rian bishops submitted to Elizabeth— 
Curwin, of Dublin, and O’Fihil, of Leigh- 
lin. Curwin’s apostasy is a notorious 
fact, but that of O’Fihil is denied by Dr. 
Moran, who adduces evidence against 
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it. Curwin was an Englishman, and 
consecrated by English bishops. There- 
fore, according to Dr. Brady, but one 
Irishman, having Irish consecration, de- 
serted the communion of the Pope for 
that of the Queen and Parker. He goes 
through all the Irish sees seriatim, prov- 
ing the continuity of succession from 
their ancient to their modern Catholic 
incumbents, and proving, also, the forc- 
ible intrusion of Protestants by degrees, 
and with many breaks, into the same 
titular sees. He states the conclusion 
derived from his facts and arguments 
thus: “In point of fact, the Irish na- 
tion from 1558 to 1867 has continued in 
communion with Rome, never having 
ceased to be, in its clergy, priests, and 
people, as thoroughly Roman Catholic as 
at the accession of Elizabeth,” (p. 199.) 
The claim of a succession of orders by 
a line traceable to the old Irish hier- 
archy is also disposed of. The doctor 
shows that whatever orders the Irish 
Protestant church has are derived from 
Curwin, and from him alone, through 
Loftus, who was consecrated by him to 
Armagh, and thence transferred to Dub- 
lin, in lieu of Curwin himself, who was 
transferred to Oxford. Of course he 
does not deny the validity of the orders, 
but merely the fact that they descend 
from an Irish source. These orders 
cannot, however, be recognized by the 
Catholic Church for two reasons. First, 
there is a probability that Loftus was 
never ordained priest, and, consequently, 
was incapable of receiving Episcopal 
consecration. Second, he was conse- 
crated by K. Edward’s Ordinal, which is 
an invalid form. Anglicans may solace 
themselves as much as they please by 
the reflection that they can trace the 
Irish: ordinations up to Curwin, an un- 
doukited bishop, and may cover up the 
two great flaws we have pointed out in 
their validity, by the special pleading 
they are such adepts in using. This 
will not, however, benefit in any way 
those who are obliged to trace their 
orders to Parker, nor will it affect the 
position of either English or Irish Pro- 
testant clergymen in relation to the 
Cathclic Church, or even to the schis- 
matics of the East. 

Dr. Brady throws much light on some 
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other topics of historical interest. He 
shows, among other things, how bad 
was the character of Curwin, Loftus, 
and several others of the first Protestant 
bishops of Ireland, and, on the other 
hand, does justice to the virtues and 
martyr-like constancy of the Catholic 
prelates. He proves, against the denials 
of some Protestant writers, the truth 
of the history of the cruel martyrdom of 
that great hero of the faith, Archbishop 
O’Hurley, a man who richly ‘deserves, 
in common with many other Irish mar- 
tyrs, to be canonized. 

The lists of Catholic bishops add 
much to the value of the work, and so 
also does the refutation of many Pro- 
testant calumnies against the Irish peo- 
ple, and the exposure of several falsifi- 
cations of history. 

On Catholic principles, the established 
church of Ireland is nothing but a schis- 
matical sect, whose bishops are intruders 
upon the domain of the lawful bishops 
of the country. Even had they valid 
ordination, they could make no claim to 
a lawful succession in jurisdiction. 

On Protestant principles, it is not in 
any way entitled to be considered as the 
national church of Ireland, but only as 
the church of a small minority of the 
people, whose ancestors forcibly intrud- 
ed themselves upon the Irish soil by 
the aid of fire, and sword, and confisca- 
tion. We have no hostility against the 
Episcopalians of Ireland, who are not 
accountable for the crimes of their an- 
cestors, and many of whom are worthy 
persons and true Irish patriots. We 
would not have them molested in their 
religious liberty, or even deprived of the 
churches in their possession, provided 
they can make any use of them, although 
it is so painful to Catholic feeling to see 
these ancient sacred shrines of the faith 
in their hands. But we would have them 
deprived of the privileges of a state 
establishment, Catholic and Protestant 
dissenters freed from the obligation of 
paying tithes to their clergy, and them- 
selves left to sustain their own religion 
by their own contributions. The Irish 
establishment is a crying iniquity, and 
it ought to be suppressed. It is time, 
also, that the glorious history of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland, since the 
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disastrous epoch of Henry VIII., should 
be better known than it is. We thank 
Dr. Brady for his valuable contribution 
to truth and the cause of justice, and we 
recommend his work, as the production 
of a Protestant Episcopal clergyman of 
jearning, honesty, and candor, to all who 
are interested in the history of Ireland, 
and especially to his own brethren in 
the ministry in this country. 


With Pho- 
New York: 


THe THREE Hoty KINGs. 
tographic Illustrations. 
Hurd and Houghton. 


The writer of this volume presents us 
a short essay upon the Holy Wise Men 
of the East who came to adore our Lord 
soon after his nativity. The subject is 
one which requires considerable research 
to bring out a vivid picture of the cha- 
racter of the Magi, the circumstances of 
their journey to Judea, and their subse- 
quent fortunes. The author confines 
himself to a simple reproduction of the 
gospel narrative, with a passing notice 
of the original bass-relief and pictures, 
with photographs of which the book is 
illustrated. It is well known that in the 
great Cathedral of Cologne is to be seen 
the shrine containing the relics of these 
holy kings. We are not surprised to 
find the writer discrediting the authen- 
ticity of these relics ; but in the face of 
so much testimony, and against the 
weight of such ancient traditions, he 
who questions their truth must give solid. 
or at least plausible reasons, and not 
take it for granted as the author (we 
trust, innocently) does, that “some of 
the bones said to be of Saint Ursula and 
her eleven thousand virgins, which are 
everywhere exposed throughout the walls 
and pavement of the church of Saint Ur- 
sula, in the same city of Cologne, have 
been discovered to be those of sheep 
and other animals,” in order to throw 
discredit upon the authenticity of all 
relics. 

We refer him to an article entitied 
“The Truth of Supposed Legends and 
Fables,” CATHOLIC WORLD, July, 1865, 
where he will find the subject of Saint 
Ursula treated in a masterly manner by 
His Eminence, the late Cardinal Wise- 
man, 
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We are surprised, however, to find the 
writer designating the Catholic Church 
as the Romish Church. This appellation 
every scholar knows, or ought to know, 
is slang, except in the mouths and on 
the pages of bitter and ignorant contro- 
versialists, where it is idiomatic. Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton have published the 
book in their best style ; and were these 
defects removed, we would cheerfully re- 
commend it to our readers. 


YE LEGENDE OF ST. GWENDOLINE. 
With Eight Photographs, by Addis, 
from Drawings by John W. Ehninger. 
New York: G. P. Putnam and Son. 
1867. 


This truly magnificent volume, from 
the press of the Messrs. Putnam, is one 
of the choicest specimens of typography 
ever issued in the United States. The 
legend is written in early English, and 
the author has closely adhered through- 
out to the use of Saxon words and to the 
Saxon form of phrases. The story, re- 


plete with romance, is charmingly told, 


and reflects great credit upon the writer’s 
literary ability. St. Gwendoline is first 
a princess, “ fulle, fayre, and statelie, and 
of manie excellent dispositions, and verie 
learned, soe that there was no queene or 
princesse like her for beautie and good- 
linesse and alle learninge.” The king, 
her father, gives her a realm of her own, 
and then invites the neighboring kings 
and princes to visit her, hoping she would 
marry one of them. Though many came, 
she refused them all, because she did not 
love them. One, the King of Mynwede, 
dies in her presence, broken-hearted at 
her refusal. The description of this scene 
is unequalled for its simple and touching 
pathos. Atlast, Queen Gwendoline sees 
in a dream the face of a knight, whom, 
ifa real person, she would certainly love ; 
and at a tournament she discovers in the 
victorious champion the knight himself. 
Unfortunately for the love-sick queen, 


“ She who weds not when she may, 
When she will she must have nay.”’ 


The knight is already a husband. Queen 
Gwendoline is good, pious, charitable ; 
but love makes sad havoc with us all. 
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She will not give up her unlawful affec- 
tion, and even prays for the death of the 
knight’s own lady. Prostrate before the 
altar, with heart rebelling against God, 
an angel appears to her, and reasons with 
her. But what avail the best reasons, 
were they given by angels, when we have 
wilfully yielded ourselves up to the ty- 
rannical mastery of passion? But God 
had great designs on Queen Gwendoline, 
and he lets this suffering fall upon her 
that he may purify her soul the more 
perfectly. The scene of her vision 
changes ; the chapel walls divide, and 
before her is Calvary, with its “ grayte 
crosse, whereon hung in paynes and 
woe ye Saviour of ye world. And ever 
mournfullie and stedfastlie Hee gazed 
uponher. And when ye Queene saw ye 
vision, shee cast her owne wille and 
her sinnes from her with a grayte crye.” 

And more than that. She becomes one 
of those who, for the love of God, sacri- 
fice all human love. She lays aside her 
queenly crown, and royal robes, enters a 
convent ; becomes, after many years, the 
abbess, and dies a saint. 

We have given but a very imperfect 
sketch of this beautiful legend, but we 
hope enough to induce many of our read- 
ers to peruse it entire. The potographic 
illustrations are good, but such a rare 
publication as this ought to be adorned 
with first-class line engravings. Its ap- 
pearance at the present time is very op- 
portune, for it is a volume which will 
make a valuable and most appropriate 
present for the holidays. 


SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; OR, YOUNG 
AMERICA IN IRELAND AND SCOT- 
LAND. A Story of Travel and Adven- 
ture, by Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 343. 


The author of this volume is well 
known as the writer of several interest- 
ing stories for boys. The book before 
us purports to be adventures of United 
States Naval Cadets in Ireland and 
Scotland during the visit of the school- 
ship to British waters. The author’s 
brief sketch of Irish history, and his 
descriptions of Irish scenery, is very 


fair, and generally correct. Occasion- 
ally he lets out the usual sneer at Irish 
poverty and Irish customs. He is espe- 
cially severe on the Irish hackmen of 
Cork and the boatmen of Killarney. 
The book will interest youthful readers, 
for whom it is written. Its style is some- 
what inflated, and it has a general tone of 
boyish exaggeration throughout, which 
we suppose was the intention of the 
author, as he wrote it for boys. This, 
however, we cannot approve, for we 
think the youth of America pick up these 
ideas easily enough without having them 
put before them as examples, in books 
intended for their use. We are willing 
to forgive the author for much of his ex- 
aggeration, for the fairness exhibited by 
him in speaking of Ireland and her 
history, and her many wrongs under 
English rule. It will at least give 
“Young America” a more correct idea 
of that country than can be found in 
“ Peter Parley’s” books, and others of 
that same stamp. 


THE HYMN OF HILDEBERT, and other 
Medizval Hymns, with Translations. 
By Erastus C. Benedict. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph. 1867. 


Mr. Erastus C. Benedict amuses him- 
self “in his occasional hours of leisure,” 
as he tells us, by translating the grand 
old hymns of the Catholic Church into 
English rhyme. But he finds them full 
of horrible anti-protestant doctrine, and 
it would never do to put the true mear 
ing of the verses before the eyes of his 
Protestant brethren. Besides, either 
his literary or his Protestant conscience 
would doubtless forbid an honest trans- 
lation. Not being able, therefore, to 
make an honest one, he makes a dis- 
honest one rather than not make a book. 
We give him credit, however, for making 
an apology for doing so, wretched as it 
is. All the doctrinal assertions of these 
hymns were undoubtedly meant by the 
writers of them to be understood ina 
Catholic sense; but, says Mr. B., they 
may be understood in a Protestant sense, 
(just as the Scriptures are interpreted 
in a Protestant sense, we suppose,) and 
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thus garbled, distorted, and falsified, he 
puts them out in print. 

It is bad enough to disgrace one’s 
walls with ridiculous imitations of the 
pictures of great masters, but to cut 
down a genuine Murillo or Vandyke to 
suit a second-hand frame, bought in a 
cheap auction lot, and then touch up 
what is left of the subject with a white- 
wash brush, is something too execrable 
to be expressed. We append an ex- 
ample or two for our readers’ amuse- 
ment. 

“Verbum caro, panem verum, 


Verbo carnem efficit ; 
Fitque sanguis Christi merum. 


“Word made flesh, among us dwelling, 
With true bread and wine regaleth ; 
By His word the mystery telling.” 
Page 55. 
“ Inflammatus et accensus, 
Per te, Virgo, sim defensus 
In die judicii. 
* By a heavenly zeal excited, 
When the judgment fires are lighted, 
‘Then may I be justified.” 
Page 67. 


“ Dogma datur Christianis, 
Quod in carnem transit panis, 
Et vinum in sanguinem. 
‘Here to Christians Jesus preacheth, 
Here to us the mystery teacheth, 
Never sense perceiving it— 
Flesh and blood for us devoted, 
Are by bread and wine denoted, 
Living faith believing it.” Page 9s. 
These, we think, will suffice. The 
appearance of this new one among the 
many late republications in various 
forms of these hymns furnishes us with 
another gratifying proof that our Pro- 
testant friends are beginning to regret 
having consigned a@// the works of “ po- 
pery ” to perdition ; and we rejoice that 
they rehabilitate her poetry among the 
first of them ; for the poetry of a church 
is as truly the sincerest expression of 
its heart as it is of a people’s. But in 
the name of sincerity let us have an 
honest version. When or where did a 
Catholic ever “understand” the works 
of a Protestant in a Catholic sense? 
Let Mr. Benedict try again. We are 
sure he can and will do better, for there 
is no sign of malicious intent in his vol- 
ume ; and his language, when speaking 
of the Catholic Church, and of the writers 
whose poems he reprints, is that of a 
scholar and a gentleman. 
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Memoirs of Silvio Pel- 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


My PRISONS. 
lico. 


1868. 


This well known and popular book is 
republished in beautiful form, with ex- 
cellent illustrations, by the Messrs. Rob- 
erts, with an introductory notice by 
Epes Sargent. We cannot agree with 
Mr. Sargent, however, that Silvio Pel- 
lico, if living now, would have had any 
sympathy with the present Italian re- 
bellion, or its unworthy and anti-Chris- 
tian leaders, as he intimates. The pub- 


lishers would do well to leave out the 
introductory notice. 


BREAKING AWAY: or, The Fortunes of 
a Student. By Oliver Optic. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


In this volume are described the ad- 
ventures of the pupils of the Parkville 
Liberal Institute, consequent on their re- 
volt against a tyrannical principal. Their 
“treasons, stratagems, and spoils” are 
told in pleasing style, and will meet none 
the less with boyish approval if some- 
what difficult of imitation. 


CLIMBING THE RopPE; or, God Helps 
Those who Help Themselves: and 
BILLY GRIMES’S FAVORITE; or, John- 
ny Greenleaf’s Talent. By May Man- 
nering. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


These two volumes, the first of the 
“Helping Hand Series,” are well adapt- 
ed to make the youthful reader self-reli- 
ant, while carefully guarding against self- 
sufficiency. The principal characters are 
well drawn, and there are several charm- 
ing episodes of village life. There is one 
blemish. How could Biddy O’Rooke, 
(sic,) “a good Catholic,” say that “though 
she had been always to church, and con- 
fessed all her life, when she had a chance, 
it wasn’t much of the Great Father him- 
self that she heard” ? 


ALEXIS, THE RUNAWAY; or, Afloat in 
the World. By Mrs. Rosa Abbott 
Parker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The search of Alexis for his master, 
the Count von Homburg, results in some 
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striking adventures by sea and land; in 
the New World and the Old. Pierre 
Grepan, fairly love-crazed Prissy Dean, 
and the kind-hearted Jacqueline Rashe- 
burne, are well conceived. 


Dotty DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTH- 
ER’sS. By Sophie May, author of Lit- 
tle Prudie Stories. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


A charming little tale, attractive from 
its very simplicity ; a true child’s book. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT Hon. J. 
P. CuRRAN. By Thomas Davis, 
M.R.I.A.; and a MEMOIR OF THE 
LIFE OF THE RIGHT Hon. HENRY 
GRATTAN. By D. O. Madden, of the 
Inner Temple ; with Addenda, and let- 
ter to Lord Clare. Boston: Patrick 
Donahoe. 


Those whom a bulky volume affrights 
will welcome this excellent abridgment 
of the early days, matured labors, and 
closing years of two of the most illus- 
trious among the many eminent orators 
and statesmen whose eloquence and pa- 
triotism irradiated that saddest era in the 
history of Ireland, the extinction of her 
national independence. 


Happy Hours oF CHILDHOOD. A Se- 
ries of Tales for the Little Ones. By 
a member of the Order of Mercy, au- 
thoress of the Life of Catherine Mc- 
Auley, etc. New York: P. O’Shea. 


Among the many books for children 
which the approach of the holidays yields, 
we accord the first rank to these charm- 
ing tales, “ which combine,” to quote the 
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authoress’s own ideal of a really good ju- 
venile, “all the fascinations of a lovely 
fairy tale with the highest spiritual teach. 
ings of which childhood is capable. We 
hope she will soon repeat this, her most 
happy experiment in childish literature, 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE : Tales trans- 
lated from the German of Rosalie 
Koch. New York: P. O’Shea. 


A collection of stories intended main- 
ly for children, all inculcating self-denial, 
truth, and Christian trust. The trans- 
lation is occasionally somewhat defec- 
tive. Otherwise, the work is to be com- 
mended to the attention of those who 
wish to put into the hands of children 
pleasant and instructive reading. 


THE Catholic Publication Society has 
in press, and will soon publish, Zhe 
Diary of a Sister of Mercy, by Mrs. C. 
M. Braine. 

The Society will also publish, about 
New-Year’s, Lectures on Reason and 
Revelation, by Rev. T. S. Preston. 1 
vol. 1I2mo. Price, $1.50. 
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